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THE | 
PREFACE. 
E flatter ourſelves, that in the follow- 
ing work, the reader will find his 
expectations anſwered, both with regard 
to inſtruction and entertainment. He 
will here find a great number of ſurprizing 
and delightful - particulars, that have been 
ſcattered up and down the writings of a mul- 
titude of authors, which few have ſufficient - 
abiliry to. purchaſe, and fewer have leiſure 
to peruſe: I ſay, the reader will here find 
them collected into as narrow a compaſs as 
the nature of the thing will admit, and pub- 
liſhed in ſuch a cheap and eaſy manner, that 
| he will neither have reaſon to complain of 
the expence, nor that they require too much. 
time to be read without neglecting more 
important affairs. In a word, the purchaſer 
of this work will have a tle korary in his 
poſſeſſion, a view of the world as it were in 


miniature: and if in ſummer he chuſes to 
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read an hour or two in his garden, or by his. 
fire- ſide in a winter's evening, he will doubt- 
leſs, with great pleaſure and benefir, run 
through the whole; which, when he has 
done, we dare venture to ſay, he will nei- 
ther think his time or his money ill beſtowed. 


Tux mind of man is naturally endowed 
with curioſity, and feels a ſtrong defire after 
knowledge, and we are generally pleaſed to 
be informed of any of thoſe natural or arti- 
ficial varieties that have never fallen under 
our obſervation. To gratify this curioſity, 
is one deſign of the publication of this work; 
and as it is calculated to ſuit the taſte of man- 
kind in general, we flatter ourſelves it will 
meet with proper encouragement. Indeed, 
if the variety of curious and intereſting ſub- 
j &s treated of, can recommend any per- 
tormance, this has certainly that merit equal, 
if not ſuperior to any that has yet appeared 
in the world, What indeed can be a more 
entertaining, what a more innocent amuſe- 
ment to the ſenſible part of mankind, than 
to ſpend their leiſure hours in reading an ac- 
count of thoſe wonders of nature, whether 
on the ſurface, or in the bowels of the earth, 


Which they themſelves can never expect to 


obtain 
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obtain an opportunity of ſeeing? Indeed, 


what can more enlarge the mind; what can 
afford a more rational delight, than a work 
which treats of whatever is moſt curious in 
natural hiſtory ? Is it poſſible to read, with- 
out a ſenſible pleaſure, of the beautiful ſtruc- 
tures, the curious manufactures, the ſurpriz- 


ing inventions and works of ingenious artiſts 


in every part of the world, and of the maa- 
ners and cuſtoms of different nations. 


Bur there is another motive yet to be 
mentioned, and that none of the leaſt, which 
induced us to the publication of this work, 
and which, we hope, will recommend it to a 


favourable reception, viz. the promoting of 


religion and virtue, The more we ſurvey and 
contemplate the wonders even of this ſmall 
part of the univerſe which we inhabit, the 
more we muſt be led to adore the power, to 
admire the wiſdom, and to praiſe the good- 


neſs of the great Creator, whoſe works are 


great and excellent, worthy to be obſerved 
with the utmoſt attention, and adapted to 


inſpire wonder, love and reverence. Is it 
poſſible to conſider the ſtructure of the mi- 
nuleſt animal, of the leaſt flower, a feather, 
or a hair, without acknowledging the wiſe 
22 As contrivance 
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contrivance of the divine hand that formed 
it? If not, how much more muſt our admi- 
ration be raiſed, when we contemplate thoſe 
wonderful parts of the creation, which will 
be deſcribed in the courſe of the work here 
offered to the public ? In ſhort, we hope it 
will tend to convince the atheiſt, (if it ſhould 
fall into the hands of any ſuch) that there is 
{ a God; an all-wiſe, all-powerful, ſupreme 
Being, the Creator and Governor of the uni- 
| verſe, whoſe. wondrous works (according to 
| Elibu's advice) we ought to tand ſtill and 
confider. Job xxxvit. 14. 


How theſe ſubjects are handled, muſt 


be left to the reader's judgment. To ſome, 

perhaps, the undertaking may appear a very 

eaſy matter, and little more than a heap of 
| materials compiled from other authors; but 
| let thoſe perſons conſider the great com- 
paſs of reading neceſſary for compleating a 
work like this, and how difficult it is to find 
out the proper materials, to reduce them into 
regular order, to reconcile the contradictions 
of different authors, to render the ſtile uni- 
form, to diſtinguiſh between truth and ro- 
| mance, and, in ſhort, to travel through a la- 
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byrinth, without any clue, without any con- 
ductor. | 


In the annotations, we may venture to ſay, 
there is ſomething to pleaſe every palate, and 
that even the divine and the philoſopher will 
not think them unworthy their peruſal ; but, 
in general, the work is calculated for thoſe 
who have not the advantage of libraries, or 
leiſure to turn over many volumes. The 


Philoſophical Tranſactions have been of great 


ſervice to us throughout the whole, and we 
have endeavoured to make choice of the 
writings of ſuch authors, as have been always 
reckoned perſons of judgment and veracity. 
Sir George Wheler, Tournefort, Dr. Derham, 
Dr. Shaw, Dr. Pococke, the author of Spec- 
tacle de la Nature, and many others that 
might be mentioned, are authorities ſufficient 
to be depended on, and ſuch as nobody will 


call in queſtion. Mr. Moore's travels into 


the inland parts of Africa have much aſſiſted 
us in ſpeaking of that part of the world: Sir 
Hans Sloane, and the reverend Mr. Smith, 
have furniſhed us with many curious particu- 
lars relating to the American iſlands ; and 
ſome more modern travellers of eſtabliſhed 
reputation have furniſhed this edition with 
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many curious particulars relating to Spaniſh 


America and the Eaſt-Indies. As to the 


medicinal virtues of foſſils and vegetables, 
we have chiefly relied on Dr. James; and, in 
a word, we have uſed our utmoſt endeavours 
to make our collection uſeful - in all families, 
as well as amuſing. 


| To enumerate all the authors from whom 
we have borrowed ſomething ſuitable to our 
purpoſe, would be tedious and unneceſſary, 
as'they are frequently quoted i in the courſe of 
the work. All we deſire is a candid peruſal 
of it, in' which caſe we ſhall be in no fear of 
its not anſwering in the fulleſt manner what 


is promiſed in the title. We are alfo per- 
ſuaded, that the great number of plates with 


which it is adorned, will be a conſiderable 
recommendation of it, and particularly the 
beautiful views we have added to this edition 
of the ruins of Athens, Palmyra and Balbec. - 
The uſe of copper-plates is now generally al- 
lowed: Young people are more eſpecially 


delighted with embelliſhments of this nature, 


and thereby induced to read with double 
pleaſure : and indeed, by theſe ornaments, 
in which the objects are in a manner preſented 
to the eye, every one is enabled to form a 
\ more 
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more perfect idea of what is deſcribed, than 
could be conveyed by mere verbal deſcrip- 
tions. ; | | 


Wx have carefully endeavoured to avoid 
all needleſs repetitions; but if the reader 
ſhould find any ſuch, it is hoped he will ex- 
cuſe them, as it is poſſible the tame animal, 
vegetable, or foſſil, may be mentioned under 
different names in different countries. It 
was almoſt unavoidable, indeed, in a work 
of this kind, not to make, now and then, 
ſome addition to a former deſcription, as par- 
ticulars happened'to occur in conſulting va- 
rious writers; but in this edition we have 
united many of theſe, and where this could 
not be ſo well done, we have referred to what 
has been faid before, whereby the reader is 
enabled to find out the whole account, almoſt 
as readily as if it had been laid before him 


in one view. 


Six e the publication of the firſt edition, 


a work has appeared under a ſimilar title, in 
which a very conſiderable part of this per- 
formance has been ſurreptitiouſly printed in 


a very diſingenuous manner; both the text 


and notes being generally taken verbatim, 
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without the leaſt alteration, or even once 
mentioning the work from which they were 
tranſcribed ; a proceeding equally unfair and 
ungenerous. But this we ſhould have paſſed 
over in ſilence, had it not been neceſſary juſt 


to mention it, in order to prevent our incur- 
ring the charge of piracy, by making uſe of 


our own materials. The preſent edition is, 
however, much improved; for, as we have 
already intimated, later writers have been 
conſulted, and abundance of articles of a 
very curious nature have been added. 


Trar ſuch enquiries are highly commend- 
able, is ſcarce to be doubted, ſince we cannot 
ſuppoſe that God would have beſtowed ſo much 
exquiſite workmanſhip and ſkill upon his 
creatures, to be looked upon with a careleſs 
eye, much leſs to have them lighted and 
deſpiſed. When therefore thoſe who make 
reſearches into the works of nature are aſked, . 
To what purpoſe ſuch enquiries, ſuch pains, 
ſuch expence ? The reply is obvious, It is to 


anſwer the ends for which God employed 


ſo much wiſdom and power about them, 
and gave us ſenſes to view and ſurvey them. 
This is following and tracing him whither 


he himſelf leads us, that we may fee and ad- 


mire 
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mire his handy-work ourſelves, and to fet it 


forth to others, that they may ſee, admire, 
and praiſe it alſo, 


Bor indeed there is no neceſſity for an 
uncommon and penetrating genius, in order 
to be capable of obſerving the wonders of the 
creation, which are evident to the meaneſt 
capacity. Remember (ſays Elihu) that thou 
magnify bis work, which men behold : every man 
may ſee it, man may behold it afar off, Job 
xxxvi. 24, 25. Since therefore the works 
of God are ſo viſible to all, and ſuch mani- 
feſt indications of his being and attributes, 
they plainly argue the perverſeneſs of the 
atheiſt, and leave him inexcuſable: for even 
the moſt barbarous and ignorant nations have 
from thence inferred the exiſtence of a deity, 
though they have been under great miſtakes 
in their notions and concluſions about him; 
and it is obſervable, that mankind, in all 
ages, have naturally and univerſally agreed 
in deducing their belief of a God from the 
contemplation of his works. So that we are 
apt to think, a real atheiſt is a thing hard to 
be met with, and (if there be any ſuch) he 
may be eſteemed a monſter amongſt rational 
beings, an oppoſer of all the world, a rebel 

| A 6 againſt 
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againſt human nature and reaſon, as well as 
W his God. | 


As the works of the creation are ſo many 
demonſtrations of the wiſdom and power of 
the Creator, the contemplation of them may 
ſerve to excite us to the conſtant fear of God, 
and a ſteady obedience to all his laws; and 
thus we may make them ſerviceable to our 
ſpiritual, as they are to our temporal intereſt : 
for when we conſider them as the works of 
our ſovereign Lord and Maſter, to whom 
we are accountable for our thoughts, words 
and actions, this will make us afraid of of- 
fending, and deſirous of obeying and pleaſ- 
ing him who is ſo wiſe and powerful a being, 
and on whom alone our life and happineſs 
depend. This will lead us to pay him that 
homage and worſhip which his great mercies 
call for from us, and which he is entitled to 
by his right of creation and . 


LIsTIr, That infinite goodneſs which 
appears in all the works of God will naturally 
tend to excite in us due thankfulneſs and 
praiſe. Whoever peruſes the following 
ſheets, or opens his eyes to ſurvey the won- 
ders that ſurround him, muſt needs admire 
the 
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tures, in providing every thing conducive 
to their life and proſperity; in contriving 


and forming them in the beſt manner, pla- 


cing them in thoſe parts of the globe that 
are moſt agreeable to their nature, and ac- 
commodating them with every thing that 
may miniſter to their health, happineſs, oc- 
caſions, and buſineſs in the world. Upon 
this account thankſgiving and praiſe is ſo 
Juſt a debt to the Creator, that the Pſaimiſt 
calls even upon inanimate beings, the ſun, 
moon, and ftars, the Bail and ſnow, the moun- 
tains and hills, to join in the tribute; but 
in a particular manner are mankind of all 


ranks and orders, of all ages and ſexes, 
charged with this duty: Let them praiſe the 


name of the Lord, for his name alone is ex- 


cellent; his glory is above the earth and beaven, 


Pſalm cxlviii. 13. 


| the kindnefs God hath ſhewn to his crea- 
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mer the reviyal of the arts, the progreſs 
made in all the ſciences is amazing. It is 
generally allowed, that the ancients excelled the 
moderns in poetry, painting, ſtatuary, architec- 
ture, and engraving on ſeals ; which they carried 
to the higheſt perfection; but they were entirely 
unacquainted with etching and-engraving on cop- 
per, an admirable art, by which a ftriking re- 
| ſemblance of objects is exhibited in prints, with- 
out the affiſtance -of a variety of colours. To 
them were alſo unknown the noble art of R 
ing, the handmaid of the ſciences. 


Tu moderns excel the ancients in nothing 
more than in natural 'philoſophy. They have 
penetrated much deeper into the receſſes of na- 
ture, and, by the improvement of the art of che- 
miſtry, the properties of natural bodies, and par- 
ticularly of foflils, have been diſcovered. Among 
theſe, none has engaged the attention of the 
learned ſo much as the magnet or load-ſtone ; 
for though its attractive force was known to the 
ancients, they knew nothing of its exciting the 


needle 


- 
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needle to point to the pole, and had no idea of 


the nſe of that admirable inſtrument the mariners 
compaſs. Glaſs, in ſome meaſure, appears to 
be of the nature of foſſils, there being ſeveral 
kinds of thoſe ſubſtances that nearly reſemble it. 
This was known to the ancients ; but the art of 
making it has, ſince their time, been greatly im- 
proved, and it is applied to uſes to them un- 
known; particularly to the making of teleſcopes, 
burning-glaſſes and microſcopes. By means of 
that modern inſtrument, the teleſcope, many ſtars 
have been diſcovered, unknown to the ancients ; 
the nature and motion of the primary and ſecon- 
dary planets; the ſpots on the ſun; the inequa- 
lities of the ſurface of the moon; and, in ſhort, 
the ſyſtem of the univerſe. Glaſſes of a very dif- 
ferent form, are of admirable uſe in giving ſight 
to the eye dimmed by age, or in bringing diſtant 
objects to the view of thoſe who are near- ſighted. 
The art of making burning-glaſſes is now brought 
to ſuch perfection, that by means of them, we 


may either melt or change the form of the moſt 
ſolid bodies. In fine, what an abundant room 


for ſpeculation, and what admirable ſources of 


knowledge have been diſcovered by the aſſiſtance | 


of the microſcope 


Ao the modern inventions, we ought not 
to omit that of clocks and watches, and particu- 
Jarly the ingenious Mr. Harriſon's time-piece, 
| for 
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for diſcovering the longitude; by which the ma- 
riner may, with the greateſt eaſe, know at any 
time how far eaſt or weſt he has ſailed from the 


port he left. 


Our modern philoſophers have likewiſe made 
many diſcoveries with reſpect to air, fire and wa- 
ter. Air, though of ſo ſubtile a nature as to 
eſcape the ſight, has excited the utmoſt attention 
of the curious. Its weight we can aſcertain by 
the barometer ; its degree of cold or heat by the 
thermometer; and by the air-pump is ſhewn how 
neceſlary the denſity of that element is to animal 
and vegetable life, and the different effects its 
rarefaction has on different animals. 


In late ages, the nature and properties of fire 
have been traced, from the invention of gun- 
powder and Aurum Fulminans ; the force of the 


inflammable damps of mines, fires in volcanoes, &c, 


Tu modern diſcoveries, with reſpect to wa- 


ter, are numerous and important, as the diving- 


bell, in which ſeveral perſons may live for a con- 
ſiderable time at the bottom of the ſea ; the div- 
ing machine, a kind of boat navigated under wa- 
ter; and the art of making ſalt water freſh. 


Wx have alſo b more accurate accounts of 
plants and animals than were known to the an- 


cients, The diſcoveries in anatomy are very great, 


and 


- 
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and ſurgery has met : with ſurprizing improve- 


ments. 


On this ſubject i it would be eaſy to enlarge, | 
and to trace our modern improvements through 
almoſt every art, and every ſcience ; but it will be 
here proper to change the ſubject, and to ſay 
ſomething of the method followed in this work, 
which is, we apprehend, at once the moſt eaſy, 
natural, and entertaining. Inſtead of diſguſting 
the reader, and wearying his attention, by dwel- 
ling too long on a ſubject, we ſhall lead him 
through the ſeveral countries of the known world, 
and give him a view, as they riſe, of thoſe won- 
ders which owe their exiſtence to the immediate 
hand of God, or are the effect of human art and 
invention. We hope he will not be diſcouraged 
by the ſeeming length of the journey; for we are 
perſuaded he will find ſuch a variety of entertain- 
ing objects by the way, as will make him forget 

its tediouſneſs, and fully recompenſe the pains he 
may take in climbing over the rugged Alps, or 
traverſing the deſarts of Africa. Beſides, if he 
does but duly conſider and make proper reflections 
on the ſurprizing works of Providence, as well as 
thoſe which the art of man has produced, he will 
not only have the pleaſure of gratifying his cu- 
rioſity, but will probably return home with an 
enlarged ſtock both of piety and knowledge. 


In 
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In making this tour of the globe, we ſhall fol- 
low the geographical diviſion of it into four parts, 
beginning with Europe, and ſo proceeding to 
Aſia, Africa, and America. The ſeveral coun- 
tries we ſhall have occaſion to mention in each 
part of the world, ſhall make a ſeparate chapter, 
and the curioſities of each be ranged in their pro- 
per claſſes. But the reader is not to expect, that 
every little country, territory, or iſland, will be 
treated of diſtinctly, becauſe many ſuch will af- 
ford nothing worthy of obſervation, at leaſt no- 
thing ſo very extraordinary and ſurprizing as to 
fall within the compaſs of our deſign. Now and 
then, perhaps, we may ſeem a little immethodical, 
as we ſhall ſometimes croſs over from the conti» 
nent to a neighbouring iſland, or launch into the 
ocean, and take a view of the wonders of the deep, 
However, we ſhall endeavour, as far as poflible, 
to obſerve à clear and natural method, and to lead 
the reader from one country to another, in ſuch a 
manner, as to give him the moſt ſatisfaRion, 
though he muſt not expect to find all of them 
equally full of the curioſities of art or nature, 


In a work of this kind, it is not improbable 
that we may omit ſeveral particulars, which ſome 
may rank amongſt the greateſt wonders of the 
world, and inſert others which they may reckon 
trifling, and ſcarce worthy of a place in a curious 
. This indeed ſeems almoſt 3 
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able; ſome things that deſerve admiration, out of 
ſuch avaſt number as the world affords, may very 
eaſily eſcape our notice; and others may appear 
to us of greater moment, than in the eyes of thoſe 
to whom they are more familiar. Add to this, 
that it is impoſſible to pleaſe every taſte; and 
therefore, all that we can do in this caſe, is, to 
make choice of ſuch articles as have been thought 
curious and ſurpriſing by the greateſt philoſophers, ' 
by the moſt judicious: travellers, and by all who : 
have made the wonders of nature or art the yy ' 
yu of their ray and attention. | 
wr ave: choſen to degin with og not 
only becauſe it is agreeable to the order in which F 
the parts of the world are uſually placed, but be- 

, cauſe it is natural to take a ſurvey of the neareſt, | 
befote we viſit the remoter regions of the earth; _ ( 
though in them the reader may expect to find the 5 

entertainment. And as it is reckoned a 
fault in thoſe who travel into diſtant countries, 
without being firſt acquainted with what is re- 
markable in their own, we think it proper to give 

a ſhortaccount of the chief curioſities of the Bri- 
tiſh iſles, before we paſs over to the continent. — 
Thus much may Terve by way of Introduction; ; 
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Cavyans and SprnINGs. 


XF all the natural curioſities to he met 
O with in Britain, none are more famous 
& than thoſe of the Peak in Derbyſhire, 


+ % which are very numerous, but, few of 


. : * * 
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them are taken notice of, except fix, which, with 


the duke of Devonſhire's fine ſeat at Chatſworth, 
make up the Seven Wonders of that F 
The —_ remarkable of theſe is Elden-Hol 
which is a frightful chaſm in a rock, in the midi 


of an open field that has a gentle deſcent to the 


ſouth. The mouth of it is about ſeven yards over 
one way, and eighteen or twenty the other; but 
downwards, as far as can be e its di- 
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menſions grow leſs and leſs, Its depth could never 


yet be diſcovered, though various attempts have 
been made for that purpoſe. In the reign of queen 


Elizabeth, the earl of Leiceſter hired a poor man 


to venture down in a baſket, which he accordingly 
did, to the depth of more than two hundred yards; 
but being drawn up again, he had loſt his ſenſes, 
and died a few days after. Mr. Cotton, the au- 
thor of the Wonders of the Peak, let down eight 
bundred eighty four yards of line, (eighty of which 
were wet) without being able to find a bottom 
but the deſcent not being every where perpendi- 
cular, on a ſecond trial, the plummet ſtopt before 
it reached half that depth. When ſtrangers go to 
ſee this hole, it is uſual to throw into it large 
ſtones, which are heard to rebound from ſide to' 
ſide, till the ſound grows weaker and weaker, and 
is at length entirely loſt. 

- PooLE's HoLE, a ſtupendous cavern at the foot 
of a mountain, is reckoned the ſecond Wonder of 
the Peak. The entrance of it is very low and 
narrow, but it ſoon. opens into a wide and lofty 
concavity, like the infide of a Gothic cathedral, 
The extraordinary heighth of the arch is ſurpriz- 
ing enough, but thoſe who have made it a quarter 
of a mile perpendicular, have gone far beyond the 


truth, though in length it exceeds that dimenſion. 


The drops of water which hang from -the roof, 
and on the ſides, have an agreeable effect; for 
they not only reflect innumerable rays from the 
candles carried by the gnides, glittering like dew 


in the ſunſhine, but, being of a petrifying quality, 


they harden in ſeveral places into various forms, 
which, by the help of a ſtrong imagination, may 
paſs for lions, organs, lanthorns, flitches of bacon, 
&c. a thouſand of which aj figures are 


Mewn you by the country people, The Queen of 
Scots 
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Scots Pillar, as it is called, owes its origin to the 
ſame cauſe. It is clear and bright like alabaſter, 
but probably partakes more of the nature of the 
ſpar * that is found about lead, with which the 
country abounds. This pillar is the boundary of 
. moſt people's curioſity, and is ſaid to have received 
\ its name from the unhappy princeſs when ſhe vi- 
ſited that place. A ſtream of water runs along 
the middle; the noiſe of which, as it falls amon 
the rocks, is re-echoed on all Ras, and adds to 
the aſtoniſhment of thoſe who viſit this vaſt con- 
aww. The place takes its name from Poole, a 
famous robber, who is ſaid to have lived in this 
ſubterraneous apartment, and whoſe kitchen and 
bedchamber they pretend to ſhew you, if you will 


take the pains to creep ten or a dozen yards upon 
your hands and knees, 


Worey-HoLE, near Wells in Somerſetſhire, 
is a curioſity of the ſame nature as that we have 
been deſcribing. It is about two hundred yards 


This is a ſhining, ſtony, mixed ſubſtance, which Mr. 
Beaumont (in the Philoſophical Tranſactions) takes to be a 
kind of rock-plant, obſerving that it may be formed three 
ways; 1, either from ſteams alone; or, 2. from ſteams coa- 
gulating dew as it falls on the ground, or water iſſuing from 
the joints of rocks; or, 3. it may grow from earths and 
clays. Inſtances of the firſt kind are frequent in grottos, 
where ſpars produced from ſteams hang like icicles, from the 
ſides of which many times iſſue little plants ſhooting upwards, 
contrary to the tendency of the others. Of the ſecond kind 
are thoſe cryſtals (a ſort of ſpars) which are produced by a 
coagulation of dew falling on nitrous ſtones. And as to the 
third kind, Mr. Beaumont gives inſtances of it in the mines 
of Mendip hills, in ſome of which there is a ſteam incumbent 
upon the carth at the bottom, from whence ſhoot up little 
ſpires, which grow to the heighth of a man's finger, the 
biggeſt about an inch in diameter. Theſe ſpires begin on the 
tops to be congealed, and fo gathering a cruſt downwards by 


degrees, they are at Jaſt turncd into an abſolute white ſpar 
or ſtone, 
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in length, and the roof, in the higheſt part, is 
about eight fathoms from the floor, but in ſome 
places it is ſo low, that one muſt ſtoop to pals. 
The people that ſhew this cave, point to ſeveral 
pretended figures of men and women, dogs, bells, 
organs, &c. which are owing to the ſame cauſe as 
thoſe in Elden-Hole, above-mentioned. A cur- 
rent of water runs through it, in which, it is ſaid, 
trouts and other fiſh have been formerly obſerved; 
but how they came there, it is difficult to conceive. 
The echo here is very ſurprizing; and the place, 
taken all together, ſeems awful and tremendous. 
THE next wonder is what is uſually called the 
Devil's Arſe in the Peak, which is a large opening 
in the ſide of a ſteep mountain, almoſt in the form 
of an arch, being above thirty feet perpendicular, 
and more than twice that breadth at the bottom. 
There are ſeveral ſmall cottages built on each ſide 
within the entrance, whoſe inhabitants in a great 
meaſure ſubſiſt by guiding ſtrangers into the ca- 
vern. Its width ſoon diminiſhes, for after croſſing 
one ſtream of water, the roof gradually deſcends, 
till it is ſo low, that a man cannot ſtand upright 
under it; but ſtooping for a little way, and pafling 
over another ſtream, you find it more lofty. Then 
proceeding on, you come to a third rivulet, where 
the rock ſtoops, as it were, almoſt to the ſurface 
of the water, and prevents all farther ſearch into 
theſe dark receſſes. The vault, in ſeveral places, 
makes a noble appearance, and being chequered 
with various- coloured ſtones, its beauty is admired 
by every ſpectator. | 
THERE is a mountain called Mam Tor, (that 
is, Mother Tower, or Mother Rock) which is 
reckoned among the Seven Wonders of the Peak, 
becauſe (ſay they) it is continually mouldering 
away, and produces other hills at the bottom oh it, 
ur 
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but is not at all diminiſhed itſelf, The matter is @ 
this : on one fide of the mountain is a very large 
and ſteep precipice, the ſubſtance of which being 
a looſe earth mingled with ſmall ſtones, is conti- 
nually crumbling and falling down, ſometimes in 
large quantities, when waſhed off by heavy rains, 
and thus contributes to raiſe a hill at the foot of it, 
the increaſe of which is eaſily perceived, though 
the great mountain is not ſenſibly diminiſhed : fo 
that this is rather a Fictitious than a Real wonder. 

BuxTown WELLSs are alſo reckoned one of the 
Wonders of the Peak, which, beſides their medici- 
nal virtues, have this ſurprizing particular, that 
within five feet of one of the hot ſprings, there 
ariſes a cold one. The hot waters of this place 
are preferred by Dr. Leigh and others to thoſe at 
Bath, the uſe of them never being attended with 
the ill conſequences which have ee been 
experienced from the latter. The water is ſul- 
phureous, and contains a ſmall quantity of ſaline 
particles, but none of vitriol; ſo that it is not 
fetid, but more palatable than moſt other medici- 
nal waters; neither is it purgative, becauſe the 
ſaline parts are diſpenſed in ſuch ſmall proportions, 
The heat of it is equal to that of the blood or new 
milk, procuring a moderate perſpiration; and it is 
remarkable for gently relaxing the ſolids, ſo as in- 
ſtantly to take off the ſtiffneſs and wearineſs oc- 
caſioned by a journey. Theſe waters are often 
recommended by phyficians, both for drinking 
and bathing, in moſt caſes that can be relieved by 
ſuch methods, particularly in ſcorbutic, rheumatic, 
or nervous diforders. That they were eſteemed 
in the time of the Romans, appears from a high 
road or cauſey, and the ruins of the ancient Ro- 
man bath, which are {till to be diſcerned. The 
duke of Devonſhire has built a large and conve- 
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nient houſe here for the reception of ſtrangers ; 
the bath-xoom is arched over-head, and twenty 
people may bathe in it at a time. Beſides the 
principal] ſprings which are at the village of Bux- 
ton, there are many others that riſe unregarded in 
the neighbouring incloſures, and on the ſides of 
the hills, ſo that their number can ſcarcebe known. 
Tx laſt wonder of this kind to be mentioned 
here, is Tideſwell, or Weedenwell, a ſpring which, 
according to ſome writers, ebbs and flows regularly 
like the ſea, That it does ebb and flow is cer- 
tain, but it is at very unequal periods, ſometimes 
not once in a day or two, and ſometimes twice in 
an hour. The baſoo of the ſpring is about a yard 
deep, and the ſame in length and breadth. When 
it lows, the water riſes with a bubbling noiſe, as 
if the air, which was pent up within the cavities of 
the rock, was forcing itſelf a paſſage by driving the 
water before it: or perhaps the ſpring may now 
and then receive an extraordinary ſupply from the 
overflowings of ſome internal body of water, lying 
upon a 1 level.— But we leave this phæno- 
menon to be explained by philoſophers, 
AT a village named Matlock, upon the banks 
of the Derwent, 10 miles to the north-weſt of 
Derby, are ſeveral warm ſprings, called Matlock 
Wells. To accommodate thoſe who-are directed 
to uſe them externally, a bath bas been canſtructed, 
incloſed in a proper building, lined with lead, and 
large enough to receive eight or ten people at a 
time, who deſcend into it by ſteps made for that 
purpoſe. The water that ſupplies this bath, which 
is but juſt milk-warm, iſſues from a rock in a moſt 
delightful plain, about a mile in circumference, 
ſurrounded by rocky hills, and a rapid ſtream. 
Theſe waters uſed internally, are ſaid to attenuate, 
heat, and rarify the blood; externally, they are 
recommended 
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recommended in the rheumatiſm, and all diforders 


of the ſkin. Theſe, Wells are much frequented, - 
and would be more ſo, were it not for the want of 
accommodations on the (pot, and the ſtony moun- 
tainous road that leads to them. 

As we are upon the ſubje& of Springs, let us 
now conſider thoſe famous ones at Bath, in Somer- 
ſetſhire, the great place of reſort for our nobility 
and gentry at certain ſeaſons, not only for the cure 
of diſeaſes, but for gallantry and diverſion. The 
moſt renowned of theſe hot ſprings lie near the 
cathedral, and are collected into a ſquare area, 
called the King's Bath, about 57 feet long and 
40 broad, with a neat building . before it, called 
the Pump-Room, for company to meet in who 
drink the water, which is conveyed thither by a 
pump from the bottom of the ſprings, where it is 
almoſt boiling hot“. The walls of the bath are 
full of niches, perhaps the work of the Romans. 
There is a parapet or baluſtrade, with a walk 
round it, and ſteps to deſcend into it at every 
corner, — Behind the ſouth-wall of this bath is an- 
other, called the Queen's-Bath, which is a leſs 
ſquare, being 25 feet long, and 24 broad. Its 
water, being borrowed from the former, is of a 
more moderate warmth.— In the ſouth-weſt part 
of the town are two other baths; one called the 
Hot Bath, which is an oblong ſquare 30 feet in 
langth, and 13 in breadth; and the other the 


Croſs Bath , which is of a triangular form, and 
A 4 received 


® It is remarkable, that at the cleanſing of the ſprings, 

when they ſet down a new pump, they conſtantly find great 

numbers of hazle-nuts, which Dr. Stukely ſuppoſes. to be the 

relicks of the univerſal deluge: and leaves, like thoſe of 
olives, come ſometimes out of the pump of the Hot-Bath. 

+ In this bath, when the weather 1s — — there is 

ſometimes obſerved-a certain black fly ſhaped Ii 1 
1 


| 
| 
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received its name from a croſs that formerly ſtood 
in the middle of it. The overflowing of this bath 
forms another for lepers and -poor people; and a 
cold bath has alſo been erected by contribution at 
a ſpring beyond the bridge. | | 

In the King's-Bath there is the figure of king 
Bladud, with an inſcription underneath, intimat- 
ing, that this prince found out the uſe of theſe 
baths three years before the coming of our Saviour. 
But though we cannot give entire credit to this 
inſcription, it is certain they were famous for 
their medicinal virtues in the time of the Romans. 
Ptolemy calls them the Hot Waters, and Anto- 
ninus mentions them under the title of Waters 
of the Sun, to the influence of which luminary 


their heat was ſuppoſed to be owing ; but there is 


a much more rational way of accounting for this 
as well as their other qualities. Almoſt every 
one knows, that heat in any degree may be pro- 
duced by a proper mixture of ſulphur and filings 
of iron, moiſtened with common water. Now 
the hills from whence the Bath waters flow, con- 
tain a large quantity of ſulphureous or bituminous 
matter and iron ore, which, impregnating the 
water as it paſſes through them, give it that Heat, 
Milkineſs, and Detergency, which it ſo eminently 
poſſeſſes. 

IT is ſuppoſed, that for many hundred years, 
theſe waters were uſed only externally, by way of 
bathing; whereas, of late, the internal application 
of them has been found of extraordinary ſervice 
in many caſes *, They have a ſulphureous and 

| ſteely 

which lives under the water, and is ſuppoſed to come up with 

the ſprings.— The water of the Croſs Bath corrodes ſilver 

very faſt; and the Bath waters in general will prey upon iron, 
but ſeem to have no ſuch effect upon braſs. 

Though Drinking the Bath waters, as Dr. Jones aſſures 

us, 
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Neely taſte, and are wonderfully grateful to the 
ſtomach, creating no heavineſs or nauſea, but 
raiſing the ſpirits, and procuring an appetite. 
They are of ſovereign uſe in rheumatiſms, old 
aches or pains, palſies, nervous diſorders, and in 
all complaints that are comprehended under the 
name 'of Cold Diſeaſes. In reſtoring decayed 
conſtitutions they are of ſurprizin > Fagan as 
they ſtrengthen the bowels, recover their loſt tone 
1 fel vpm. the vital heat. In a word, if they are 
not taken in too large a quantity “, and a proper 
regimen be obſerved, they are capable of perform- 
ing wonders ; though ſometimes, for want of care 
in theſe reſpects, the uſe of them is attended with 
ill conſequences, and their credit is unjuſtly called 
m queſtion. | 
Txt Hot-Well, or water of St. Vincent's Rock 
near Briſtol, muſt not be paſſed over in ſilence. 
Not many years fince, this ſpring lay open at the 
foot of the rock, and was covered by the ſalt water 
every tide; but the well is now ſecured, a good 
pump fixed in it, and a handſome houſe built near 
it, for the entertainment of diſtempered perſons. 


us, was practiſed in his time, about a hundred and years 
ago; yet the practice was afterwards fo univerſally laid aſide, 
that it was not known at the reſtoration : nor was it till the 
year 1691, when Mr. George Long was ſurprizingly cured- 
of a conſtitution broken with the gout and ſtone, by the in+ 
ternal uſe of theſe waters, that people in general began to 
drink them, as a great alterative, gthening, bal- 
ſamie medicine. 5 

* The uſual quantity is from a pint to two Sun in 2 
morning, according to the direction of the phyſician, who 
ſhould always be conſulted. The uſe of them for five or ſix 
weeks at a time is generally long enough, though many have 
drank them longer with good ſucceſs. . Thoſe who drink too 
much commonly loſe their appetite, and bring upon them- 
ſelves a ſick ſtomach ; but this is remedied by a few doſes o 
bitter wine in a morning, and a gentle purge. 
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This water is of excellent uſe in all ſcorbutic and 
inflammatory caſes, in hectic feyers, the diabetes, 
and all preternatural evacuations. It is of ſervice 
in the firſt ſtages of a conſumption, and corrects 
the acrimony of the juices, being of a ſoft alcaline 
quality, derived from the natural limeſtone with 
which it is impregnated. It is obſerved to retain 
its virtues. longer than other medicinal waters, 
which makes the demand for it the greater by thoſe 
who cannot have recourſe to the fountain-head ; 
and accordingly vaſt quantities of it are ſent in 
bottles, not only all over this kingdom, but to 

moſt parts of the trading world. 
Tux Spaw waters of Scarborough in Yorkſhire 
are-now ſo celebrated, that great numbers of our 
nobility and gentry reſort thither annually, and 
the place ſeems to rival even Bath itſelf. They 
operate both by ſtool and urine, like the waters of 
Pyrmont in Germany, having an evident tincture 
of iron, vitriol, allum, and nitrous ſalt, to which 
laſt they owe their purgative quality. They 
create an appetite, promote digeſtion, and gently 
empty the bowels, without cauſing gripes, ſick- 
neſs, or nauſea, which are frequently the effects 
of artificial purges. In all kinds of inflammations, 
in rheumatic and ſcorbutic caſes, and in any weak- 
neſs of the ſpermatic or urinary veſſels, they are 
looked upon as a ſovereign remedy. They agree 
beſt with perſons of ſtrong nerves, and firm con- 
ſtitutions, but are not proper for thoſe who labour 
under paralytic, hyſteric, or hypochondriac diſ- 
orders, nor for thoſe who are ſubject to fits or 
convulſions — The waters of Cheltenham in Glou- 
ceſterſhire are reckoned much of the ſame nature, 

HERE it may be proper to mention a remarkable 
accident that happened at Scarborough in De- 
cember 1737, whereby theſe famous waters — 

ike 
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like to have, been entirely loſt, The ſpring was 
ſituated at the foot of a high cliff, part of which, 
about two hundred and twenty-four yards in 
length, and thirty-ſix in-breadth, containing near 
an acre of paſture-land, was on a ſudden rent 
from the top of it, and having continued - ſinking 
for ſeveral hours, at laſt ſettled about ſeventeen 
ards perpendicular below its former ſituation. 
y the preſſure of ſuch a vaſt weight, being ſome 
hundred thouſand tons, the earth and ſand beyond 
it towards the ſea, where people uſed to walk who 
came to drink the waters, roſe upwards for a hun- 
dred yards in length, near twenty feet above its 
former level. The Spaw-Houſe roſe with the 
reſt, but the water ſoon failed, and was gone, 
However, after diligent ſearch, the ſpring was 
again diſcovered, and upon trial, its virtues ap- 
peared to be rather increaſed than diminiſhed by 
this diſaſter. | 
BeFore Scarborough became in vogue, Knareſ- 
borough, in the ſame county, was much frequented, 
and is ſtill remarkable for its mineral waters, of 
which there are four ſprings, not far diſtant from 
one another, but very different in their nature and 
effects. The firſt is the Sweet Spaw, or Vitriolic 
Well, diſcovered about the year 1620, and al- 
lowed by phyſicians to be a ſovereign remedy in 
ſome particular diſtempers.— The ſecond is the 
Stinking Spaw, or Sulphur Well, the water of 
which is clear, but ſo fetid and nauſeous to the 
ſmell, that people are forced to hold their noſes 
when they drink it; but it is now chiefly uſed by 
bathing. It is ſaid to be good for the dropſy, 
ſpleen, ſcurvy, gout, rheumatiſm, and paralytic 
diſorders.— The third is a cold bath, called St. 
Mongah's, from a Scottiſh ſaint much honoured 
in thoſe. parts. — The * is the Dropping 
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the moſt famous of all the petrifying waters in 
England. It drops from a porous rock, and the 
ground upon which it fell, for twelve yards long, 


is now changed into ſolid ſtone. The little ri- 
vulet that runs from this well falls into the Nid, 


where it has formed a rock that ſtretches ſome 
yards into the river. | 

_ TunsBRIDGE WELLS, in Kent, ſhould not be 
omitted, now we are treating of medicinal waters. 
They are famous for their good effects in cold 
chronical diſeaſes, they ſtrengthen the nerves, 
and help digeſtion. In ſhort, their virtues, and 
the pleaſantneſs of the place, draw much com- 


| pany thither in the ſummer-ſeaſon. 


HERE are ſeveral other ſprings in England 
remarkable for their healing qualities; but per- 
baps there is no greater curioſity of this kind than 
the Burning-Well, as it is called, at Ancliff, 
near Wigan in Lancaſhire, The water itſelf is 
cold, nor has it any ſmell; but there is a ſtrong 


ſulphureous vapour that iſſues out with the water, 


and makes it bubble up as if it boiled, which, 
upon applying a lighted candle to it, preſently 


takes fire, and the ſurface of the well is covered 


- 


with a flame, lik: chat of burning ſpirits. This 
flame will continue ſeveral hours in calm weather, 
and emits ſuch a heat, that meat may be boiled 


over it; but the water, when taken out of the 


well, will not burn at all. 
In, ſeveral parts of Cheſhire are falt ſprings, 
articularly at Namptwich, Middlewich, and 
Northwich, which are called the Saltwiches, and 
alſo at Dimham, which is about fix miles diſtant 
from each of the other towns. The depth of the 
pits ſeldom exceeds four yards, and is never more 
than ſeven. In two places in Namptwich the 
ſpring breaks out in the meadows, ſo as to fret 
| aW ·./ 
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away the graſs; and a falt liquor ouzes through 
the earth, which is mooriſh, to a conſiderable. 
diſtance. The ſalt ſprings at Namptwich are 
about.thirty miles from the ſea, and generally lie 
along the river Weaver: yet there is an appear- 

' ance of the ſame vein at Middelwich, nearer a 

little ſtream, called the Dan than the Weaver, 

All theſe ſprings lie near brooks, and in meadow- 
grounds, The water is ſo very cold at the bottom 

of the pits, that the briners cannot ſtay in them above 
half an hour at a time, nor ſo long, without drink- 
23 ſtrong waters. Some of theſe ſprings 

afford much more water than others; but it is ob- 

ſerved, that there is more ſalt in any given quan- 

tity of water drawn from the ſprings that yield 
little, than in the ſame quantity drawn from thoſe. 
that yield much. It is alſo very remarkable, that 
more ſalt is produced from the ſame quantity of 
brine in dry weather, than in wet. Whence the 

brine of theſe ſprings is ſupplied, is a queſtion that 
has never yet been finally determined: ſome have 

ſuppoſed it to come from the ſea, and ſome from 
ſubterraneous rocks of ſalt, which were diſcovered 

in theſe parts about the middle of the laſt century. 
It is not probable, that this water comes from the 

ſea, becauſe a quart of ſea water will produce no 
more than an ounce and a half of ſalt; but a 
quart of water from theſe ſprings will often pro- 

duce ſeven or eight ounces, 

THERE is likewiſe a remarkable ſpring of ſalt 
water at Barton, near Ormſkirk in Lancaſhire, 
where a quart of water will produce eight ounces 
of ſalt. In many parts of the coaſt of this * 
the inhabitants raiſe great heaps of ſand, which, 
after having lain ſome time, they put into troughs 
full of holes at the bottom, pour water on it, and 
boil the lees into white ſalt. 1 

ut 
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Bur to return; the Mole, a river of Surry, 
after running ſeveral- miles from its ſource, diſ- 
appears at the bottom of Boxhill, near Darking, 
and paſſes under ground into a place called the 
Swallow. This river has been ſuppoſed to run 
two miles under the earth to Leatherhead ; but 
ſome later authors are of opinion, that the ſtream 
of the Mole is entirely loſt at the Swallow, and is 
not the ſame that riſes at Leatherhead, which 
forms another river, though, from a belief of its 
being the ſame, it obtained the ſame name. 

HoLy-WELL, or St. Winifred's well, in Flint- 
ſhire, is famous for the wonderful cures it has 
effected, particularly upon cripples, who haye fre- 
quently left their crutches'there as monuments of 
their recovery. This fountain iſſues from a rock 
into. a cavity formed like a baſon or ciſtern, in 
which the patients bathe. The water is remark- 
' ably cold, and the ſtream fo large and rapid, that 
it turns ſeveral mills a little below its ſource. It 
is well known what extraordinary effects are pro- 
duced by Cold Bathing; but many of the country 
people fin believe the cures wrought by this well 
are miraculous, and that it owes its origin (ac- 
cording to an ancient tradition) to the blood of a 
Chriſtian virgin named Winifred, who was be- 
headed here by a Pagan tyrant, becauſe ſhe would 
not yield to his unchaſte deſires. 

OFFAT WELLs, which ſpring from a rock 
near a town of that name in Annandale, are the 
moſt remarkable medicinal fountains in Scotland. 
There are two of them, not far from each other; 
the uppermoſt of which runs through whitiſh ſtones 
_ reſembling cryſtal, and the lower through blackiſh 

ones of the colour of antimony. Theſe waters 
are diuretic, emetic, and cathartic, powerful] 


removing all obſtructions of the bowels, and there- 


fore 
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fore very good againſt the cholic and nephritic 
diſorders. They are alſo of ſervice to remove 
pains in the joints, and to heal ulcers, when out- 
wardly applied. 

We ſhall conclude this account of natural 
caves and ſprings with obſerving, that near Pen- 
riſe, in Glamorganſhire, there is a promontory, 
which is the moſt weſterly point of the county, 
and is called Warmſhead Point; it ſtretches about 
a mile into the ſea, and, at half flood, the Ithmus, 
which joins it to the main land, is overflown, ſo 
that it becomes then a ſmall iſland. Towards the 
extremity of this point, there is a ſmall cleft or 
crevice in the ground, into which, if duſt or ſand 
be thrown, it will be blown back again into the 
air; and if a perſon applies his ear to the crevice, 
he will hear diſtinctly a deep noiſe, like that of a 
large pair of bellows : theſe phænomena are attri- 
buted to the undulatory motion of the ſea, under 
the arched and rocky hollow of this promontory, 
which occaſtons an alternate inſpiration and ex- 
piration of the air through the cleft. 


MINERALS and Fos 8118s. 


A MONG the various metals and minerals 
produced in England, none is more conſi- 
derable than its Tin; the greateſt part of the tin 
conſumed in Europe being procured from the 
mines in Cornwall. The chymiſts look upon tin 
as a ſpecies of imperfect metal, generated of two 
different ſeeds, viz. that of filver, and that of 
lead, which renders it a kind of compound of 
both; and accordingly it is frequently found both 
in lead and filver mines: but that it has alſo its 
own proper mines, thoſe in the county above- 
mentioned, 
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mentioned, as well as in Devonſhire *, are an in 
abundant evidence. It is not clear, how long the E 
tin-mines have been diſcovered or worked; ſome th 
carrying it ſo high as the time when the Phceni- el 


cians were à trading people. This however is 
certain, that the ancient Britons, if not the Ro- 
mans, found their account in them ; but they ſeem. 
rather to have been negleAed than improved by 
the Saxons. After the coming in of the Normans, 
the earls of Cornwall had vaſt revenues from theſe 
mines, eſpecially Richard, brother to king Henry 
the third. The tinners were afterwards regulated in 
fuch a manner, as much contributed to encourage 
the adventurers, 4 charter being granted by Ed- 
mund, earl Richard's brother, with ſeveral im- 
munities; who alſo framed and ratified with his. 


on ſeal the Stannary laws +, laying a certain 
duty upon the tin, payable to the earls of Corn- 
wall. King Edward the third confirmed, and even 
enlarged ' their privileges, and erected Cornwall 


Though very little tin is now dug in Devonſhire, yet in 
king John's time there was more found in that county than 
in Cornwall, the coinage of Devonſhire being then farmed 
for a hundred pounds per annum, whereas that of Cornwall 
yielded but a hundred marks. And according to this pro- 

ion, the tenth thereof, amounting to 16-1. 138. ads is 
at this day paid by the crown to the biſhop of Exeter. 

Theſe are laws relating to the tinners and. tin-mines, 
which from Stannum (tin) are called Stannaries. In Corn- 
wall there are five ſtannary-courts, which have their reſpective 
juriſdictions, and as many towns where the tin muſt be 

ught to be ſtamped, which ſtamping, they call Coinage, 
for which a certain duty is paid. The ſtamp is the ſeal of the 
dutchy, and the towns are, Leſkara, Leſtwithiel, Truro, , 
Helſton, and Penzancz. The coinage-towns in Devonſhire 
are, Plimpton, Taviſtock, Aſhburton, and Chagford. When 
all the legal duties are ſatisfied, the tinner may ſell his tin- 
where he thinks fit; only, if the king or the duke of Corn- 


wall Rave a mind to buy it, they have a right of pre-emption. 
into 
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into a dukedom, with which he inveſted his ſon, 
Edward the Black Prince; and ſince his time, 
the heirs apparent to the crown of England (if 
eldeſt ſons) have enjoyed it ſueceſſively. 

Txt working of the tin-mines is very hard and 
difficult, not only by reaſon of the great depth to 
which they are ſometimes obliged to fink their 
ſhafts or pits, even as low as threeſcore fathom ; 
but alſo becauſe the rocks they ſometimes meet 
with, through which a paſſage is to be cut, are 
ſo hard, that the workman can ſcarce dig a foot 
in a week. The ſoft ſhaking earth found in theſe 
mines is alſo very troubleſome to the miners, on 
account of the unwholeſome vapours it exhales, 
and the currents of water that frequently iſſue 
from it. When the ore is dug and drawn out of 
the mine, it is there broke to pieces with large 
hammers, and then carried to à ſtamping-mill, 
where it is pounded ſtill ſmaller, and the water 
paſſing through, waſhes away the earthy parts, 
leaving the metallic ones behind. his done, 
they dry it in a furnace on iron-plates, and grind 
it to powder in a craſing-mill ; after which they 
waſh it again, and dry it; and in this ſtate the 
metallic matter is called Black tin. To convert 
it into White tin, that is, into metal, they carry 
it to a furnace or blowing-houſe ; where, by means 
of a charcoal fire, kept up by huge bellows worked 
by water, it is ſmelted ; and when. it is cold, they 
forge it, which is the laſt thing done to it in the 
works, Two pounds of black tin, when melted, 
yield about one of white. It is remarkable, that 
the droſs or ſcoria ſcummed off the tin in fuſion, 
and melted down with freſh ore, runs into metal; 
and even the matter waſhed and ſeparated from the 
metal in the mill, being thrown up in heaps, 
after reſting fix or ſeven years, will, by fetching 
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it over again, (as they term it) yield as good tin 
as that of Germany. | 

In no part of Europe is found richer copper 
than in Cornwall, though the mines have not 
been worked with conſiderable advantage much 
more than ſixty years.. It is there diſcovered in a 
vaſt variety of ores, the moſt common of which 
is of a yellow braſs colour ; but there are ſome 
red, ſome grey, ſome black, ſome blue, and ſome 
green : the black, blue, and green yield but little; 
the grey contains more metal than the yellow, 
and the red more than the grey. There are be- 
ſides, in moſt of the mines, conſiderable quantities 
of malleable copper, which, from its purity, the 
miners term Virgin Ore, This is combined and 
allayed with various ſubſtances ; ſometimes with 
baſe cryſtal, ſometimes with a gravelly clay, and 
ſometimes with the ruſt of iron: its figure is alſo 
very various; ſometimes it is in thin plates, ihapea 
like leaves; ſometimes in drops and lumps; ſome- 
times branched, fringed, or twiſted into wires; 
ſometimes it ſhoots into blades, croſſed at the top 
like a dagger; and ſometimes it has the appear- 
ance of hollow filagree : it has alſo been found in 
powder, little inferior in luſtre to that of gold ; 
and likewiſe in ſolid maſſes of ſeveral pounds 


weight, maturated, . unmixed, and highly po- 


liſhed ; and ſometimes in a congeries of com- 
bined granules. The water in which the copper 
ore is waſhed, has been lately diſcovered to make 
blue vitriol of the beſt kind; and the water which 
comes from the bottom of the mines, is ſo ſtrongly 
impregnated with copper, that was it detained in 
proper receptacles, it would produce great quan- 
tities of malleable copper, without any hazard or 
attendance, and with little more charge than the 


purchaſe of a much leſs quantity of the moſt _ 
O 
on 
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old iron ; which being immerſed in this. water, 
will, in about fourteen days, produce more than 
its weight of what is called Copper Mud; whence 
as do obtained a great proportion of pure copper. 

HERE is another mineral found in the tin- 
mines, called Mundick, which the tinners uſed 
carefully to ſeparate from the tin, becauſe it made 
it thick and curdy ; whence it was thrown aſide 
and neglected, as of no value. In the laſt cen- 
tury, however, Sir Gilbert Clark and others be- 
gan to make trial of the Mundick, and found it 
afforded as good copper as that of Sweden; and 
the work is now brought to ſuch perfection, that 


the copper extracted from this uſeleſs ore (as it 


was thought to be for many ages) is ſaid to bring 
in annually above 150,c001.,— The Mundick emits 
a ſuffocating vapour, very troubleſome to the min- 
ers; and yet. it is found to be a good vulnerary 
for they uſe no other remedy for their wounds, 
but waſhing them in water that runs from the 
Mundick ore. ; 

In the copper mines of this county, filver has 
been frequently found, and ſmall quantities of 
gold have been ſometimes diſcovered in the tin ore. 

ornwall alſo produces lead and iron.. Here are 
likewiſe a great variety of cryſtals, with a conſi- 
derable number of ſemi-metals, as ſpeltre, biz- 
muth, zink, antimony, lapis caliminaris, black 
lead, and cobalt, a ſubſtance containing zaffer, 
ſmalt, and arſenic. | | 

In Cornwall are likewiſe ſome quarries of 


- marble, and a ſtone called the Warming Stone, 
which, on being once heated, will continue warm 


eight or ten hours, and is ſaid to relieve ſeveral 
kinds of pain, eſpecially that which ariſes from 
the internal hemorrhoides. The ſwimming ſtone 
has alſo been found in a copper mine near ot] 

ruth, 
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ruth, a-town not far from St. Ives Bay, on the 
north coaft : it conſiſts of rectilinear lamina, as 
thin as paper, interſecting each other in all di- 
rections, and leaving unequal cavities between 
them; a ſtructure which renders the ſtone ſo cel- 
lular, as to ſwim in water. Here have likewiſe 
been found ſeveral kinds of the aſbeſtos, a ſtone ſo 
fibrous, that a kind of linen has been made of it, 
which fire would not conſume, and of which we 
| ſhall give a more particular account in treating of 

the foſſils of Italy, * 

Lx Ab, though found in various countries, a- 
bounds particularly in England ; but of all the 
mines, thoſe in Derbyſhire and Somerſetſhire are 
the moſt remarkable. It will be ſufficient to take 
notice of thoſe in the laſt-mentioned county, 
which are in Mendip-hills , and afford vaſt quan- 
tities of this uſeful metal. The ore ſometimes 
runs in veins, ſometimes diſperſed in banks, and 
often lies between rocks. Some of it is harder, 
ſome ſofter. There is a ſpar about it, which is 
white, tranſparent, and- brittle like .glaſs; and 
another ſubſtance they call Crootes, a white ſtone, 
ſoft, mealy, and marl'd with ore. That ore is 
beſt which is cleareſt and heavieſt ; whereof thir- 
ou hundred will yield about a ton of lead. The 
oil about theſe mines is red and ftony ; and the 
ſtones that are waſhed by the brooks and ſprings 
are ponderous, and of a reddifh colour. 

* See yol. II, p. 25, 26, and 27. 

＋ It ſeems any Englitumin may wcrk in theſe mines, who 
has not forfeited his right by ſtealing any ore or tools belong- 
ing to another workman. In caſe of ſuch theft, their cuſtom 
is very remarkable. The criminal is ſhut up in a ſlight hut, 

ſurrounded with dry furze, fern, &c. which being ſet on fire, 
he is permitted to break down the hut, and make his eſcape 
through the flame as well as he can, but muſt never work or 


be employed any more about the mines of that place. This 
they call Burning the Hill, 


THE 
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THe Groovers (for ſo the miners are called, 
as the ſhaft of a mine is called a Groove) work in 
frocks and waiſtcoats by the light - of candles, 
which, if they have air enough, will laſt three or 
four hours. They ſeldom meet with damps, but 
now and then water breaks in upon them; in 
which caſe they drive an adit, or new paſſage, 
upon a level, till it is dry. To empty the water 
out of the mines, they uſe leather bags that will 
hold eight or nine Tag a-piece,. which are 
drawn up to the top by ropes. The tools they 
work with are ſo hardened, as to make an im- 
preſſion upon the head of an anvil, and yet they 
often break them in an hour's time. When th 
meet with a black ſtone, they reckon it a bad ſign, 
as leading to a rock that will hinder their works; 
the nearneſs of which is alſo indicated by a ſhort 
brittle clay. Having got the ore out of the mine, 
they bear it ſmall, waſh it in a running ſtream, 
and ſift it in iron rudders. Then upon a hearth 
or furnace (which is made of clay or fire-ſtone, 
and ſet jn the ground) they lay a quantity of 
oaken gads, which they light with charcoal, and 
blow with bellows worked by mens feet. When 
the fire-plate is hot, they throw the ore on the 
wood, which melts down into the furnace, from 
whence they take it out with an iron ladle, and 
caſt it upon ſand into what form they pleaſe. 
The ſmoke of the lead-works is a very great an- 
noyance to the workmen, and ſubjects them to a 
mortal diſeaſe, as it does the cattle, if ſuffered to 
graze thereabouts. The trees that grow near 
them have their tops burnt, and their leaves and 
bark diſcoloured and ſcorched. But to prevent 
as much as poſſible the inconvenience of ſmoke 
upon a ſhifting wind, they have furnaces for 
melting the ore about' five feet bigh, fixed upon 
bs 4 timber, 
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timber, ſo as to be turned about like a wind-mill. 
In this they put the ore, with a ſtrong coal-fire 
upon it, and 4s it melts, it runs through a canal 
on one fide, leaving the earth, ſtone and ſcoria, 
with the aſhes of the coals, | 

Near Wrinton, in this county, are mines of 
Lapis Calaminaris, or Calamine Stone, which is 
of ſome uſe in medicine , but more in foundery, 
being uſed to convert copper into braſs. It is 
uſually dug out of the mines in ſmall pieces, hav- 
in „ eyes, and ſometimes veins of lead. 
When dug, It is waſhed in running water, which 
carries off the impure and earthy parts, leaving 
the lead, calamine, and other ſparry parts, at the 
bottom. It is then put into a ſieve, and well 


ſhaken in water; after which it is baked in an 


oven four or five hours, then beaten. to powder 
and ſifted; and thus it is fit for uſe. The 
manner of making braſs is this: the calamine 
being calcined, as above, and reduced to a fine 
powder, is mixed with ground charcoal, and in- 
corporated into a maſs. Thus prepared, about 
ſeven pounds of calamine are put into a melting- 
pot, and over it about five pounds of copper; 
which is let down into a wind- furnace eight feet 
deep, and having remained there eleven or twelve 
hours, is converted into braſs. After melting, it 
is caſt into plates or lumps. 

ABouT Mendip-hills there is great plenty of 
Coal, which almoſt every one knows to be a black, 
ſulphureous, inflammable matter, dug out of the 
earth, and ſerving as common fuel. It is to be 
found indeed in moſt parts of Europe, but the 
Engliſh coal is of greateſt repute even in foreign 
countries, and makes a conſiderable article of 


It is aſtringent, deficative; and deterfive; much uſed 
for taking off films trom the eyes of horſes, &c. 


. our 
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our commerce. The Mendip coal-mines, accor- 
ding to Dr. Beaumont, (who lived among thoſe 


hills, and was a curious enquirer into the works 


of nature) are very much ſubject to Fire-Damps *, 


by 
* Mr. Jeſſop, in the Philoſophical TranſaQons, gives an 


account of four ſorts of damps in mines. The firit and moſt 


common is that whoſe 2 the workmen are ſenſible of 
by the flame of the candle's becoming orbicular, and leſſen- 
ing by degrees, till it goes quite out; as alſo by their ſnort- 
neſs of breath. Thoſe who eſcape ſwooning, receive no great 
harm thereby; but thoſe who ſwoon away, though they are 
not quite ſuffocated, are tormented with violent convulſions 
on their firſt recovery. The ordinary remedy is to lay the 
perſon down on his bellys with his mouth to a hole dug in 
the ground; but if this fail, they make him drink his fill of 
good ale; and if that will not do, they judge his caſe deſ- 

rate. The ſecond is the Peaſe-Bloom damp, ſo called from 
its ſmell, which never happens but in ſummer-time, and is 
not found to be mortal, 'The miners in the Peak _ it 
to proceed from the red trefoil-flowers, called by them Honey- 
ſackles, which grow thereabouts in great abundance.— T 
third is the moſt peſtilential and moſt ſtrange of all; for they 
ſay it is ſeen hanging to the roof of thoſe paſſages in a mine 
that branch out from the main groove, in a round form as 
big as a foot-ball, and covered with a ſkin like a fpider's 
web. If this be broken by any accident, the damp immedi- 
ately flies out, and ſuffocates all that are near it; therefore 
the workmen, by the help of a ſtick and a long rope, have a 
way of breaking it at a diſtance; after which they purify the 

ace well with fire before they venture in again. They 
imagine it to be the ſteam ariſing from their bodies and the 
candles, which, condenſing in the higheſt part of the vault, 
at length contracts a film, corrupts, and becomes peſtilential. 
——The fourth, called the Fulminating or Fire-Damp, is a 
vapour, which, being touched by the workmens candles, pre- 
fently takes fire, giving a _ like a gun, and producing 
all the effects of _— he ſmoke proceeding from this 
damp is of the ſmell colour of that from gunpowder, 
It is ſometimes found in lead- mines, but moſt frequently in 
coal · pits. 

Naturaliſt ive us very ſurprizing accounts of the effects 
of damps, a few inſtances of which may perhaps be agreeable 
to the reader. In the Hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences, 
ann, 1110, we ate informed, that a baker of Chartres, hav- 
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by which many men have been killed, maimed, 
or miſerably burnt. Some have been blown up 
at the mouth of the works; and the turn-beam, 
that hangs over the ſhaft of the pit, has been 
9 2008; thrown 


- ing carried ſeyeral buſhels of aſhes into a deep cellar, his ſon 
going down afterwards with more, the candle went out on 
the middle of the ſtairs ; but having lighted it again, he went 
to the bottom, where he cried out for help, and they heard 
no more of- him. His brother, an able youth, ran down 
after him, cried ont he was dead, and was heard no more. 
He was followed by his wife, and ſhe by a maid, and ſtill it 
was the ſame. This ſtruck the whole neighbourhood with 
a panic, and no body cared to-venture any. farther, till a re- 
ſolute fellow, perſuaded the four people were not dead, would 
go down to their aſſiſtance, but he alſo cried out, and did not 
return. Upon this another man got a hook, and, without 
ing to*the bottom, drew up the maid ; who having taken 
the air, fetched a ligh, and died. Next day a perſon un- 
dertook to get up all the bodies with a hook, being let down 
by a rope on a wooden horſe, to pull up whenever he gave 
notice. - He ſoon called, but the rope breaking, he. fell into 
the cellar, and was drawn out dead preſently after. At 
length the phyſicians being conſulted, gave their opinion, 
that the aſhes or brands had not, been well extinguiſhed, and 
the cellar (like the reſt in Chartres) abounding with falt- 
pres the unuſual heat had raiſed a malignant vapour, which 
ad done the miſchief; and that the remedy was, to throw in 
a good quantity of water. This being done, a dog and a 
lighted candle were let down, without injury to either; a 
ſufficient proof that the danger was over. TELE 
What Dr. Connor relates is ſtill more wonderful, viz. 
That as ſome people were digging in a cellar at Paris for 
ſed hidden treaſure,. the maid went down. to. call her 
maſter, and found them all ſtark dead, but in their working 
poſtures, and ingly intent on their ſeveral offices, one 
digging, another ſhovelling away the earth, &c. The wife 
of one of them was ſat down on the fide of a hoppers leaning 
her head on her arm, as if weary and thonghtful ; A doys 
with his breeches down, was evacuating on the edge of the 
pit. All of them, in ſhort, appeared in their — 
and actions, with open eyes, but ſtiff as ſtatues, and cold 
as clay. | | * 
We ſhall conclude this note with an account of a remark · 


able damp in a well in the Iſle of Wight, as given —_—_— 
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thrown off its frame by the violence of the blaſt. 


To prevent theſe miſchiefs the miners uſe no can- 


dles in their works but thoſe of a ſingle wick, 


ſixty or ſeventy to the pound, which give as 


great alight there, as thoſe of te nor twelve to the 
pound do in other places; and they always put 
them behind them, never preſenting them to the 
breaſt of the work. The ſame learned naturaliſt 
obſerved, that ſome coal-veins were much more 
tinged with ſulphur than others; and ſpeaks of 


Cook in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. In 173 a farmer 
employed ſome workmen to fink a well, who about eighteen 
feet from the furface, dug through a ſtratum of a mineral mix- 
ture without any inconveniency 5 nor were at all in- 
commoded in carrying on the work, till about twelve days 
afterwards, when towards the evening they were annoyed 
with a faiut ſuffocating heat, which as they were drawn up, 
was moſt remarkably eived againſt” the mineral ſtratum 
above-mentioned, e next morning a young man letting 
himſelf down by a rope, as ſoon as he came over-againſt the. 
ſame ſtratum, became incapable of ſuſtaining his own weight, 
fell to the bottom, and died immediately. Another young 
man, not ſuſpecting the cauſe, having ſeated himſelf acroſs 4 
ſtick fixed to the rope for that purpoſe, was let down to his 
friend's aſſiſtance; but when he came to the ſame depth, he 
was obſerved to give the rope a great ſhock, felldown as the 
other had done, and ſoon expired. A third perſon, being tied 
fait in a large baſket, was let down more warily ; and when 
he came to the ſame ſtratum, finding himſelf almoſt ſuffocated, 
he cried out, and was drawn up again immediately; but re- 
mained in the air near half an hours pare, ing, and ſpeech- 
leſs. In three hours time the d ies were drawn up, 
but brought up ſuch a diſagreeable ſtench along with them, 
— of the workmen vomit. The next day a eat was 
let down, and at the ſame place was ſeized with conyulfions ; 
but being drawn up again, quickly recovered, The well was. 
left open about eight months, in hopes the damp would lea e 
it; but it beeame worſe, riſing even to the top, where it ap- 
peared like a thin white fog when the air was moiſt, and in 
a dry air could be perceived like a warm hgeath, ways dif- 
fuſing a ſulphureous ſtench, affecting e with giddineſs, 
ſhortneſs of breath, and a propenſuy to vomit : ſo that at laſt 
the well was filled up, being not only uſeleſs but offenlive. 
Vor. I. "4.5 one 
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one that was wrought im theſe mines, which had 
received ſuch a reſplehdency from its ſulphureous 
tincture, that in all its points it ſeemed as if it was 
covered with leaf gold. He adds, that in one of 
theſe works, two or three hundred weight of very 
good lead-ore was found growing to a vein of 
eoal, which was reckoned a great rarity, none hay- 
ing ever been met with in a coal- pit before, the 
fulphureous ſpirit being there generally too ſtrong 
for the generation of that metal. 10 K. 
FROM theſe mines, and thoſe of Kingſwood 
in Glouceſterſhire, the city of Briſtol is ſupplied 
with coals; but no part of England affords ſuch 
prodigious quantities. of this ſeryiceable Mineral 
as the Pits about Newcaſtle upon Tine. It is 
almoft impoſſible to expreſs the vaſt trade which 
this town carries on in this ſingle article; for 
their coals are not only ſent by ſea to man 
other parts of England and Scotland, but alſo to 
Holland, and in time of peace to France and 
Flanders ; and being thus brought to us by ſhip- 
ing they are commonly called Sea-Coal, though 
Pit-Coal is the more proper name. But to give 
the reader a juſt idea of the wonderful conſump- 
tion of Newcaſtle, coal, we need only inform 
him, that from this inexhauſtible ſource the city 
of London is ſupplied, which alone is reckoned to 
confume annually atleaſt 600,000 chaldrons, each 
chaldron containing fix and thirty buſhels. Nor 
ſhould we forget the coal-pits near Whitehaven 
in Cumberland, which is the moſt eminent port 
in England for its coal-trade, Newcaſtle excepted. 
From hence the city of Dublin, and all the Towns 
of Ireland on the coaſt, as well as ſome parts of 
Scotland and the Ifle of Man, are chiefly ſup- 
plied : ſo that in time of war, or upon account of 
contrary winds, it is. no uncommon thing to have 
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two hundred ſhips at once ſet fail from this place 
for Dublin laden with coals. 

Up x this article we ought not to omit a 
remarkable ſort of coal, called Cannel or Candle- 
Coal, which is found in ſome of the northern 
counties, particularly in Lancafhire. It is gloflj 
and light ; apt to cleave into thin flakes ; and, 
when kindled, yields a continual blaze till it 
is conſumed to aſhes. Its hardneſs makes it ca- 
pable of being poliſhed, and then it looks like mar- 
ble; ſo that ſtandiſhes, cups, candleſticks, &c. 
are frequently made of it : nor will it ſoil the fineſt 
handkerchief, though it is as black as jet. 
Turn is another uncommon kind of coal 
dug up in Staffordſhire, called Peacock-Coal, be- 
eauſe, when turned to the light, it ſhews all the 
colours in the peacock's train ; but it is too ſoft 
to be poliſhed, | | 
TER x remains yet a moſt uſeful metal to be 
mentioned, of which our iſland affords no fmall 
quantities, I mean Iron: this indeed, with reſpect 
to real uſefulneſs is the moſt valuable of all the me- 
tals, and is therefore the moſt common. It conſiſts 
of an earth, ſalt, and ſulphur, but all impure, ill- 
mixed, and 2 which renders it extremely 
liable to ruſt. It is the hardeſt, drieſt, and mo 
difficult to melt of all metals. It may be ſoftened 
by heating it often in the fire, hammering it, and let- 
ting it cool of itſelf; and it is hardened by being 
extinguiſhed in water.— Of all the iron works in 
England, thoſe in the foreſt of Dean in Glouceſter- 
ſhire are in moſt repute. The ore is found there 
in great plenty, differing much in colour, weight, 
and —— The beſt, called Bruſh Ore, is 
blueith, very ponderous, and full of little ſpecks 
that ſhine like ſilver, This affords the greateſt 
quantity of iron, but if melted alone the metal is 

C2 very 
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very brittle, and therefore not ſo fit for common 
uſe. To remedy this, they mix with it a due 
quantity of Cinder, (which is the refuſe of the 
ore after the metal has been extracted) and this 
gives it ſuch an admirable temper of toughneſs, 
as makes it equal to any that is brought from 
foreign countries. —After they have dug up the 
ore, their firſt buſineſs is to calcine it, which is 
done in kilns, much like our ordinary lime-kilns. 
Theſe they fill to the top with coal and ore, a 
layer of each alternately ; then ſetting fire to the 
bottom, they let it burn till the coal is waſted, 
and retiew the kilns with freſh ore and coal in the 
ſame manner as before. This does not melt the 
metal, but conſumes the more droſſy part of the 
ore, and makes it malleable; ſerving inſtead of 
the beating and waſhing uſed with other ores. 
After this operation it is carried to the furnaces, 
which are built df brick or ſtone, about thirty 
feet high, and ſomewhat reſembling the ſhape of 
an egg, being about ten feet wide in the middle, 
but much narrower at the top and bottom. Be- 
hind the furnace are fixed two huge pair of bel- 
lows, the noſes of which meet at a little hole 
near the bottom: theſe are worked by a large 
wheel turned about by water, and are ſo contrived 
as to play alternately, the one giving the blaſt 
whilſt the other is riſing. The furnace is filled with 


ore” and cinder, intermixed with charcoal, which 


being ſet on fire, the materials run together into 


2 hard cake or lump; and the metal, as it melts, 
trickles down into receivers at the bottom of the 
furnace, where there is a paſſ⸗ open for the 
men to take out the ſcum and droſs, and let out 
the metal as they ſee occaſion. Before the mouth 
of the furnace lies a great bed of ſand, wherein 
they make furrows of what ſhape they pleaſe; 
and when the receivers are full the metal is let 

> into 
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into them, which is made ſo very fluid by the vio- 
lence of the fire, that it not only runs to, a conſi- 
rable diſtance, but keeps boiling a good. while 
afterwards. In this manner they keep the fur- 
naces conſtantly employed for many months toge- 
ther, never ſuffering the fire to ſlacken night or 
day, but ſtill pouring in at the top a freſh ſupply 
of ore; and fuel, which in theſe works is always 
charcoal. And from hence the ſows and pigs of 
iron, as they call them, are carried to the forges, 
where they are wrought into bars. 

.W x muſt not leave this part of natural hiſtory 
without. taking notice of a foſſil earth, commonly 
called Fuller's Earth, which ſeems almoſt peculiar 
to England, and is of great uſe in the woollen 
manufacture“. Plenty of it is dug up near Brick- 
Hill in Staffordſhire ; alſo near Ryegate in Surry, 
near Maidſtone in Kent, near Petworth in Suſſex, 
and near Wooburn in Bedfordſhire. It is a fatty 
kind of earth, abounding in nitre; and is ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the well drefling of cloth, that though 
foreigners may procure our wool ina clandeſtine 
manner, they can never come up to the perfection 
of Engliſh cloth without Fuller's-Earth, the expor- 
tation of which is therefore made equally criminal 
with that of wool.— Abroad they make great uſe 
of urine inſtead of Fuller's-Earth. 

Tux ſubterraneous productions already men- 
tioned (to which we may add marble, free- ſtone, 
&c.) are ſome of the moſt uſeful that our iſland 
affords; nor can we be more particular on this 
head, without exceeding . our intended limits. 
But there is a great variety of foſſils to be found 
in the bowels of the earth, which though of no 

It is alſo reckoned a great improver of land. When 
diſſolved in vinegar it diſperſes pimples, checks inflamma - 
tions, and cures byrns, 
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apparent ſervice to mankind, excite our admira- 
tion, and afford matter for curious ſpeculations 
and enquiries, By theſe we do not mean the na- 
tive foſſils, which have their ſeveral uſes, and will 
be occaſionally taken notice of in the courſe of 
this work; but thoſe of the adventitious or fo- 
reign kind, which haye not been generated in 
the earth, but repoſited there by earthquakes, 
deluges, or ſome other extroardinary cataſtrophe. 
Theſe are trees “, plants, ſhells, bones, teeth, &c, 
both of fea and land animals, which are found in 
dreat abundance in ſeveral parts of the earth. 
Sometimes we find whole beds of ſhells+, either 
of the ſame or of different kinds; ſometimes fiſhes 
petrified ; and the branches and leaves of wo 


Some time ago there were found in England, at the depth 
of aboye a hundred feet, ſeveral dad age remaining entire 
with their branches. They had contracted a blackneſs equal 
to that of jet, and'a hardneſs far ſurpaſſipg that of any living 
oak, How'thele trees ſhould come there, unleſs by a ſubver- 
fion of the —— ke the time od flood, it is —_ 
to conceive.—Mr, Boyle mentions a yalt oak dug out of a {alt 
mine in Te nun, i hard, that it 'could not oofiy be 
wrought on by iron tools; which yet, by being. &x to 
the air, became ſo rotten in four days, as to crumble 
the fingers : and Mr. Derham obferyes the fame of the trees 
turned out of the earth by the breaches t Welſt-Thurrock 
and Dagenham.— M. de la Pryme js of opinion, that the trees 
which are found under ground in Hatfield Chace in York- 
ſhire, and in the Moraffes and fens in ſeveral other counties, 
ere cut down, by the Romans, in order to diflodge the Bris 
tons who uſed to ſhelter themſelyes in the thick marſhy 
woods, and fally out as opportunity offered to intercept their 
proviſions and diſturh their garriſons. 2 
+ We have a remarkable inſtance of this kind near Read- 
ing in Berkſhire, where a continued ſtratum or layer of oyſter- 
Mells is found at a great depth from the ſurface of the earth. 
They lie in a. bed of greeniſh ſand, upon a hard rocky chalk, 
"kind are often dug out entire by the men who work in the chalk 
pit, and thoſd who viſit the place out of curiofity. The ſhells 
are brittle, and eaſily ſeparated tom each other; but nothing 
a L 2 
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NATURE AND ANT. 30 
ſea - moſſes, Kc. either petrified: or, impreſſed on 
ſtones in their perfect ſhape - and proportion. 
Theſe extraneous foſſils have very much einployed 
the thoughts of our latter naturaliſts; who find it 
no eaſy matter to account for the ſurpri ing Phæ- 
nomina of petrified ſea-fiſhes in places far diſtant 
from the ſea; and even on the tops of mountains; 
ſnells in the midſt of quarries of ſtone; elephants 
teeth, and bones of animals peculiar to the ſouth- 
ern climates, and plants only growing in the eaſt, 
found in our northern and weſtern parts. The 
common opinion is, that the foſſils of this kind 
were buried in thę earth at the time of the univer- 
ſal deluge; but ſome think they are only the 
effect of a Luſus Nature, the mimickry or wanton 
productions of nature. 0.041951 | 
D, WoopwaRD, in his Natural. Hiſtory cf 
the Earth, ſeems to have ſet this matter in a pretty 
clear light, though his ſyſtem is liable to ſome 
objections. He imagines, that the whole maſs of 
earth, with every thing belonging thereto, was 
ſo broken and diflalved at the time of the flood, 
that a new earth was formed in the boſom of the 
water, conſiſting of different ſtrata or beds of mat- 
ter, ranged over each other, nearly according to 
the order of their ſpecific gravities?. ./ By this 


C4 50 means 
zs found within them, except now and then ſome of the p 
fand aboyementioned. What makes this the more wonderful 


is the diſtance of the place from the ſea, which is not leſs than 
forty or fifty miles; fo that they are generally ſuppoſed to 
have been left there by the univerſal deluge. 
Dr. Leigh, ſpeaking of the coal-pits in Lancaſhire, de- 
nies the ſtrata to lie according to the laws of gravitation. 
This induced Mr. Derham to make à nice enquiry into the 
matter; and accordingly he cauſed divers places to 
laying the ſeveral ſtrata by themſelves, aud afterwards weigh- 
ed them with great accuracy to determine their ſpecific gravi- 
wes: The reſult was, that int his yard the ſtrata were = 
K 7 
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means plants, animals, (eſpecially . fiſhes) ſhells, | 


bones, &c. not yet diffoly amon the reſt, be- 
came blended with the mineral a foil matters, 
which either preſerved them entire, of aſſumed and 
"retained their figures and impreſſions. He farther 
ſuppoſes, that theſe ſtrata were originally parallel, 
even, and regular, and rendered the ſurface of the 
earth perfectly ſpherical; but that towards the 
end of the deluge, they were broken on all ſides of 
the globe, and their ſituation varied, being ele- 
vated in ſome places and depreſſed in others; 


whence mountains, valleys, iſlands, &c. and thoſe 


vaſt cavities into which the waters retired and 
formed the ocean. In a word, the whole terra- 
queous globe (according to the Doctor) was put, 
by this diſruption of the ſtrata, and the depreſſion 
of ſome and elevation of other parts, into the con- 
dition wherein it now appears. 241 
Bur though moſt of the foſſils reſembling 
ſhells,” plants, &c. may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
owe their origin to the univerſal deluge, there are 
ſome which are probably native ſtones or rock- 
plants, and not parts of animals, or plants petri- 
fied, as many naturaliſts have imagined. The 
Trochitæ; or Trochites, for inſtance, vul rly 
called St. Cuthbert's Beads, feem to be of this 
kind. They are commonly of a dark colour, 
gloſſy and ſhining when broken, and are eaſily 
diffolved in vinegar. br. heir figure is generally 


fically heavier the lower they went; but making the ſeme 


experiment in his fields, he could not perceive any difference 


in the ſpecific gravities of the ſeveral ſtrata. Having acquaint- 
ed the Royal Society with this, their operator Mr. Hawk- 
bee was ordered to try the ftrata of a coal-pit, which he did 
to the depth of thirty feet ; and found (as a from the ac- 
count he gives us in the Philoſophical Tranſattions) that 
they lay in no manner of order as to their gravities, but con- 
fuſedly, as if the mixture was purely caſual. 5 
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cylindrical, ſometimes a little tapering, and the - 


flat ends are covered with fine radii drawn from 
z hole in the middle to the circumference. Seve- 


ral of theſe are ſometimes joined together, in ſuch 
a manner, that the rays of one enter into the fur- 
rows of another. They are found in ſome parts 
of Yorkſhire, and alſo in Mendip-Hills, ſometimes' 
ſcattered here and there, and ſometimes in large 
beds, and of various ſizes. Mr. Beaumont (in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions) aſſures us, that all 
the cliffs in ſome mines are made up of theſe 
ſtone-plants ; and that they are found growing in 
the gritty clay, ſome of them yet crude and ſoft, 
others of the conſiſtence of lime-ſtone, others ſtill 
harder, with the evident beginnings: of circles 


and ſutures, and others become perfect ſpar, which 


is their ſtate of muturity. Many of theſe, as to 


the curioſity of their make, may vie with any of the 
vegetable kingdom, having roots, ſtem, branches, 
joints, an inward pith; and ſometimes cells, to ſup- 


ply the place of veins and fibres. 

The Aftroites, or Star-Stone, which is found 
about Shugbury in Warwickſhire, near Belvoir- 
Caftle in Lincolnſhire, and in ſeveral parts of the 
north of England, is a curioſity of the like na- 
ture. Their form is very regular, conſiſting of 


ſeveral thin pentagonal joints ſet one over ano- 


ther, ſo as to make a kind of five-angled column. 
To this ſpecies of bodies may alſo be referred the 
ſtone called Cornu Ammonis, which, according to 
Dr. Beaumont, is frequent in the clay wherein the 
Trochitz are produced, and at its firſt appearance 
looks like a young cock's ſpur, but grows to the 
length of ſeven or eight inches, though few of 
that bigneſs are to be found entire. Dr. Wood- 
ward however is of a different opinion, aſſerting it 
to be a ſhell of the Nautilus kind, formed in the 
ein C5 ſea, 
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ſea, and cartied thence by the waters of the deluge. 
It is rough, knotty, and twiſted like a ram's-horn, 
whence its name, Jupiter Ammon being wor- 
ſhipped by the ancient people of Libya under the 
torm of a ram. The Cornu Ammonis, and the 
Aſtroites, being immerged in vinegar or the juice 
of lemons, wilt move about as if they were alive ;, 
the reaſon of which is, that the acid, by inſinuat- 
ing itſelf into their pores, makes way for the in- 
troduction of a warmer air than what was lodged 
therein before; which being immediately dilated, 
and ſtruggling to diſengage itfelf, occaſions a tre- 
mulous motion in thoſe bodies. 

UNDER this article, as we are ſpeaking of 
ſtones, it ſeems proper to mention aà curiofity in 
Ireland, about eight miles from Colerain, which has 
obtained the name of the Giant's Cauſeway, though 
it is evidently the work of nature. It conſiſts of 
many thouſand pillars, moſt of them ſtanding per- 
pendicular to the plane of the horizon, and very 
Cloſe to each other. Moſt of them have five ſides, 
ſome ſix, and others ſeven, and yet their contex- 
ture is ſo adapted, that there is no vacuity be- 
tween them. They are from fifteen to twenty- 
four inches in diameter, and are compoſed of ſe- 
you joints or pieces of different lengths, the 

convex end of one being exactly fitted to the con- 
cavity of another. The ſides of the pillars, which 
touch each other, are of a whitiſh free-ſtone colour, 
but upon breaking off ſome pieces, the inſide ap- 
pears like dark marble, pretty muſt reſembling 
that which the ancients called Baſaltes. This 
Cauſeway runs from the bottom of a precipice 
into the northern ocean, how far is not known; 
but at low water it is viſible at leaſt fix. hundred 


feet in length, the breadth in the wideſt place be- 


P - 


ing about two hundred and forty feet, and in the 
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narroweſt: a hundred and twenty. In ſome parts 
it is fifteen or twenty feet, in others ſix and thirty, 
above the level of the Straud. SU 


VEGETABLES. 


W E come now to na PR of the vege- 
table productions of our ifland, which in 
general taleg. ſo well known, we need only de- 
— few of the moſt remarkable. We ſhall 
begin with ſaffron, whieh is chiefly cultivated 
about Walden in Eſſex, from whence the town is 
generally called Saffron-Walden.. It riſes from a 
bulbous root, and bloſſoms in September and Oc- 
tober. Its leaves are long, narrow, thick, and ſoft 
to the touch; and its flowers, which fometimes ap- 
pear before the leaves, and ſometimes after them, 
are of a pale purple ſtreaked with whitifh lines; but 
towards the bottom 6f the petal the purple is 
deeper. From the middle of the flowerariſe three 
flame - coloured ſtamina or | chives, crowned with. 
their apices; and under theſe is the ovary or piſ- 
til of the plant, wherein the ſeeds: are formed. 
From the upper part of the ovary ariſes the ſtyle, 
2 ſlender incloſed- within the fiſtular part of 
the flower Where it is of a whitiſh colour, but 
changes into yellow before it divides into three 
parts oppoſite to the tops of the ſtamina, Theſe 
three Aplers (or darts, as ſome call them) are 
the true ſaffron of the ſhops, for the ſake of 
whieh- alone the plant is cultivated, When the 
flower is gathered, they ſeparate the ſtylets, and dry 
them. in — by a gentle fire, or on a little kjln 
.made for that purpoſe. It is- remarkable, that 
though every. flower ſeems to yield ſo little, an 
acre of ground will produce about a hundred 
unds of wet. ſaffron, which will weigh: twent 
: C 6 pounds 
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pounds when. dried and fit for uſe. They uſually 
plant it three years in one piece of ground, and 
then remove it to another. The Engliſh ſaffron 
is reckoned the beſt in Europe *. | 
Woap, which is much uſed in dying blue 
colours +, is produced from a plant called Glaſtum, 
Whoſe leaves reſemble thoſe of -ribwort-plantain. 
It is much cultivated in Bedfordſhire, where they 
order it in the following manner. The ſeed is 
ſown annually in the ſpring, and the leaves are 
cropped for the firſt time about the middle of May, 
and perhaps three or four times afterwards, eſpe- 
clally in a wet ſummer, though the beſt is pro- 
duced in a dry ſeaſon, The rt crop excels all 
the reſt in goodneſs, every one after it being gra- 
dually — 4 When gathered, the crop is ground 
mall in a mill, and having laid eight or ten days 
In heaps, it is made into balls, which are dried 
on hurdles, and then ground to powder. This 
done, it is ſpread on a floor and watered, which 
is called Couching; and then by turning it every 
day it is ſilvered, that is, rendered perfectly dry 
and mouldy, when it is put up in bags for the 
dyer's uſe. ... ; 
THE Hop, a plant of the reptile kind, whoſe 
flower is a principal ingredient in malt-liquors , 
SEE | | | 18 


* Good ſaffron is known by its agreeable ſmell, being 
velveted over with a fine red, and free from yellow threads. 
It is uſed both in food and medicine, to chear, fortify, and 
reſolye. It is an excellent cordial, and a ſure promoter of a 
diaphoreſis, * 
- + The ancient Britons uſed to dye their bodies with a tine- 
twe of this plant, to make them appear formidable to their 
enemies, or perhaps to defend them againſt the inclemency of 
the weather. | 

t The uſe made of hops in the liquor drank in cold coun- 
tries, and the manner of raiſing them on poles, has given the 
4 lunt the appellation of the Northern Vine. By this _— 
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is cultivated in ſeveral parts of England, eſpecially 
in Kent and Surry. This plant creeps upon the 
ground, unleſs it finds pales or ſhrubs to hang to, 
or is ſupported by poles ſtuck in the ground for 
that purpoſe, which is the method uſed in the hop- 
gardens. Its ſtem is long, flexible, rough, and 
hairy; its leaf indented like that of the vine, and 
covered with a kind of prickly down; and its 
flowers, which grow in a ſort of bunch or cluſter, 
are of a greeniſh yellow, reſembling thoſe of the 
female elm, both as to form and ſize. The flower 
contains a blackiſh bitter grain, which'is the ſeed 
of the hop ; but it is uſually propagated by ſets, 
eight or ten inches long, having each three or 
four joints. Theſe are ſet in holes about a foot 
ſquare, one at each corner, and a fifth in the 
middle ; and theſe little plantations, which are 
formed into a kind of hillocks, are made at the 
diſtance of ſix or eight feet from one another. 
When the hops are two or three feet above ground, 
they are conducted and tied to the poles, but not 
ſo cloſe as to hinder their climbing; and about 
Midſummer, when they begin to branch, ſuch as 
have not reached the tops of the poles ſhould have 
their heads nipped off, that they may branch the 
better. They blow towards the end of July, and 
the forward ones are ripe by the cloſe of Auguſt, 


dient, which affords a ſubtile grateful bitter, our beer is pre · 
ſerved to a great age, being prevented thereby from running 
into ſuch coheſions as would make it ropy, vapid, and ſour. 
It alſo divides and ſubtilizes the viſcid parts of the malt, and 
ſo renders them more eaſy of digeition and ſecretion in the 
body. — The heads and tendrils of the plant purify the blood 
in the ſcurvy, and moſt cutaneous diſeaſes; decoctions a 

ſyrups made of the flowers are good againſt peſtilential fe- 
vers; juleps and apozems are alſo prepared with them for hy- 
3 und hyſterical affections, and to promote the 
me * . 


* 
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Their ripeneſs is diſcovered by their fragrant ſcent, 
their changing colour, being eaſily. pulled, and 
by the browniſh colour of the ſeed. If they are 
over-ripe, they will be apt to ſhed their ſeed, 
wherein their chief ſtrength conſiſts ; nor will 
they look ſo green, but ſomewhat brown, which 
much leſſens theis value. When gathered, they 
are dried on a kiln, and about a month after- 
wards are packed up in bags, wherein they will 
n tort am ric ite dy 
Bur perhaps none af our vegetable productions 
(except thoſe which furniſh us with bread, the 
moſt neceſſary part of our food) axe of greater and 
more univerſal uſe than Flax and Hemp, which 
are plants of much the ſame nature, though the 
firſt is abundantly finer, and employed in more 
beautiful — — lax is a plant with a 
lender bollow ſtem, uſually about two feet high, 
whoſe bark conſiſts of fibres or threads, which 
being dreſſed and worked in a proper manner, af- 
fords us that valuahle commodity, Linen-Cloth, 
which we now make to very great perfection; 
and the Iriſh. in particular have, of late years, im- 
proved that manufacture to ſuch e the 

ey ex reat quantities of it to England, an 

8 the Brie colonies in America. Flax thrives 
beſt in a ſoil that has long lain fallow, and the 
Teed muſt be 2 thick in a warm ſeaſon, about 
the end of March, or the beginning of April“. 
Flax pulled up in the bloom is whiter and ſtronger 
than that vrhich ſtands till the ſeed is ripe, Inſtead 
of ſteeping it in a ſtanding water, (as they do 


The ſeed of Flax, called Linſeed, enters into the com- 
poſition of divers medicines, and pelds an oil by expreſſion 
Loren has od 24 the 2 ies of _— and, in defe& 
of that, is frequently uſed in painting, That drawn cold is 
reckoned — ſeveral dileaſes. Een 
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hemp] it is uſually expoſed - alternately to the 
damps of the night and the heat of the ſun, from 
whence it receives a finer colour; after which it 
is well dried, and undergoes much the ſame pre- 
parations as hemp to fit it for ſpinning.— Hemp 
rows much taller than flax, riſing into a ſlender 
art of ſhrub, with a, hollow ſtem, and the leaves 
a little jagged. Its ſeed ® (which is well known 
grows on the top of the ſtem, but is only produced 
by hemp of the male kind, commonly called. Karl, 
48 the female is called Fimble. But the moſt va- 
luable part is its fibraus bark, which, after under- 
going various 8 yields us thread, cloth, 
cordage, &c. The ſeed is uſually ſawn in May, 
and the plant is fit to gather in Auguſt, its ripe- 
neſs being indicated. by the ſtalks turning white, 
and the leaves yellow, The way of gathering it 
is to pull it up by the roots, after which it is tied 
up in bundles, and laid to ſteep in a pool, or other 
ſtagnant water, to rot the bark; which done, it 
is taken out again, and well dried. It is then 
cruſhed with an inſtrument called a Brake, to 
break the dry bun or hex, which is the inward 
ſubſtance of the ſtem; and when it is thus reduced 
to ſuch a ſtate, as to hang together in ſmall ſhivers, 
theſe are ſeparated from the bark by beating it 
with a ſwingle, a piece of wood edged for that 
purpoſe. I he next operation is ta beat the hemp 
on à block with beetles, till it be ſufficiently ſoft 
and pliable; after which it is heckled, that is, 
drawn through ſeveral toothed inſtruments of dif- 

ferent fineneſs, whereby the ſhorter tow is ſepa 
rated, and the reſt is fit for Tuning. weaving, &c. 
»— Upon the whole, it is ſurpriaing to conſider 
* A decoftion of hemp-ſeed in milk is recommended a- 

| the jaundice. The leaves are faid to be good againſt 
ras, and the juice thereof againſt deafneſs, 45 
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differed only accidentally from the common Hawthorn. 
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what numberleſs advantages mankind enjoy from 
the. two little plants we have been 22 of, 
and even from their bark alone. This affords us 
a part of attire which accommodates us day and 
night, and is not only neat and convenient, but 
contributes much to the health of our bodies. 
From hence we have thoſe ſpreading ſails, by the 
help of which our ſhips are wafted to the remoteſt 
parts of the globe; and from the ſame bark the 
ropes by which they are managed, and the ſtrong 
cables for their anchors, ſo neceſſary to their ſe- 
curity, In a word, the materials formed from the 
rind of theſe plants are of conſtant and univerſal 
uſe in domeſtic affairs, huſbandry, commerce, and 
moſt arts and manufactories. | | 

' SOME perhaps might think us guilty of an un- 
pardonable omiſſion, if we ſhould forget to men- 
tion the famous Hawthorn at Glaſtonbuty, in 
Somerſetſhire, ſaid to put forth bloſſoms every 
Chriſtmas-day, and to have firſt taken root there 
from a Raff which Joſeph of Arimathea fixed in 
the ground. That there was a thorn near Gla- 
ſtonbury, which in very mild winters uſed to bloſ- 
ſom about that time of year, is undoubtedly true; 
but the report of its blooming always exactly on 
Chriſtmas-day is entirely groundleſs. The tree 
was cut down long ago, (ſome time in the laſt 
5 branches of it were planted 
in the neighbourhood, which grew and bloſſomed 
like the old one, and are ſtill to be ſeen in the 


Mr. Ray, an excellent botaniſt, was of opinion, that 
this miraculous thorn (as many have looked upon it to be) 
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| Vegetables we now proceed to Ani- 


mals; but as an account of thoſe which are 
well known amongſt ,us (how ſurprizing ſoever 
they might appear to ſtrangers) would be inſipid 
ns tireſome to an Engliſh reader, we ſhall not 
ſpend much time on this head, reſerving room for 
a more particular deſcription of ſuch creatures as 
are peculiar to foreign, countries, and therefore 
more apt to. excite our admiration. In the firſt 
place, we think proper to mention a curioſity, 
which perhaps has not been taken notice of by 
— author; but the truth of it we have heard at- 
teſted by a perſon of veracity, who was himſelf an 
eye-witneſs of what he relates. There is (he ſays) 
in the poſſeſſion of a certain _ near High- 
worth, in Wiltſhire, an uncommon breed of geeſe, 
which the owners take ſo much care'to preſerve to 
themſelves, that they would ſcarce part with an 
egg upon any conſideration. ' Theſe 'geeſe they 
nurſe up and fatten in ſuch a manner, that they 
grow to a very extraordinary, and almoſt incre- 
dible ſize, inſomuch that ſome of them will weigh 
twenty, five and twenty, and even thirty pounds, 
They are uſually beſpoke by gentlemen who have 
the curioſity to. grace their tables, ang entertain 
their friends with ſuch a noble diſh; and conſider- 
ing the rarity of the fowl, as well as the expence 
of feeding them, the price of one ſhilling a pound, 
which is the loweſt they are ſold at, does not ſeem 
extravagant. 700 
HavinG mentioned this uncommon ſort of 
tame geeſe, it naturally leads us to deſcribe a re- 
markable ſpecies of wild ones called Solan Geeſe, 
which, at a certain ſeaſon of the year, * 
ome 
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ſome of the iſlands on the coaſt of Scotland, and 


particularly a ſmall one called the Baſs *, which 
is little elſe but a rock, about a mile in circum- 


ferenoe. Incredible flocks of theſe fowl refort 


hither in the ſummer, a few always coming be- 
forehand, as if it were to chuſe their habitations, 
which for that reaſon are termed Scouts. The 
Pert d there take care not to diſturb them till they 

ave built their neſts, after which they are not to 
be frightened away by any noiſe whatever. They 
lay but one egg, which they hatch by holding it 
faſt under one foot, and ſeldom leave it till that 


is done. Conſiderable profit is made by their 


feathers, as well as by their fleſh, which is reck- 


oned a dainty; but as they are exceeding fat, and 


taſte like herring, which is their chief food, it is 
hard to conceive how they can be fo delicious, 
Whither theſe birds retire in winter is not known. 
 AccoRDING to Mr. Martin, ſeveral of the 
weſtern iſles of Scotland are alſo frequented by 
vaſt numbers of ſolan geeſe, particularly St, 
Kilda, Soa, and Borera, The rocks of St. Kilda 
are in ſummer-time totally covered with ſolan 
geeſe and other fowl, and appear at a diſtance 
like ſo many mountains covered with ſnow. The 
neſts of the ſolan geeſe, not to mention thoſe of 
other fowl, are ſo cloſe, that when one walks 
between them, the hatching fowls on either ſide 
can always take hold of one's cloaths; and they 


This little iſland. was formerly in the poſſeſſion of theLaw- 
der family, but was purchaſed by king Charles II. and 
annexed to the crown. Tt is inacceſſible on all ſides, except 
by one narrow paſſage, at the top of which there was a fort 
mounted with cannon; which has been neglected ever ſince 
the revolution, At that time it was ſurprized by ſome of 
king James's party, and held out for him the laſt of any 
place in the three kingdams, uy p 
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will often fit {till till they are attacked, rather 
than expoſe their eggs to the danger of being de- 
ſtroyed by the ſea-gulls; at the ſame time an 
equal number fly about, and furniſh food for their 
mates that are employed in hatching. _ Theſe 
ſolan geeſe obſerve their prey from a conſiderable 
height, and dart down upon it with incredible 
force, The common amuſement of the herring 
fiſhers ſhews the amazing ſtrength of this fowl : 
they fix a herring upon a board, which has a ſmall 
weight under it, to fink it a little below the ſur- 
face of the ſea; when the ſolan geeſe obſerving 
the fiſh, darts down upon it perpendicularly, with 
ſuch force, that he runs his bill irrecoverably 
through the board, and is taken up directly by the 
fiſhers, The ſolan geeſe of theſe weſtern iſlands 
almeſt equal a tame gooſe in ſize, and are not ſo 
large as thoſe of the baſs, juſt mentioned, which 
are bigger than the land gooſe. The bill of this 
fowl is long, ſharp, and a little crooked at the 
point; his colour, except a little black on the 
extremities of the wings, is white. when a year 
old, but before that age, a dark brown. The St. 
Kildians kill a ſolan gooſe with great expedition, 
by diflocating a certain joint of the neck, yery 
near the head; for the cell of the neck being made 
for ſtrength, it would, without this art, be diffi- 
cult to kill the sg. 
Tux inhabitants of theſe little iſlands annuall 
take about twenty thouſand of theſe fowls, 8 
they keep in ſtorehouſes built for that purpole ; 
and the St. Kildians keep their eggs in the ſame 
places; and though, after ſtaying there ſome 
months, they ſmell moſt offenſively, ſuch is. he 
torce of cuſtom, that they eat them raw .with a 
kcen appetite, and eſteem them a good pectoral. 
The fat of the goole is an excellent vulnerary, 


and 


* * 
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and when boiled in water-gruel, they reckon it 
a ſpecific againſt coughs, ' 
Tusa neſt of the ſolan geeſe, ſays the Rev. Mr, 
Macauley, is a large collection made up of very 
different materials, he carries any thing that is fit 
for his purpoſe, whether at land, or floating on 
the waters, to the place where he builds, graſs, 
ſea-weeds, ſhavings of timber, pieces of cloth, and 
frequently what he muſt have got in ſome foreign 
land; yet ſuch is the difficulty in furniſhing a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of theſe different materials for 
building, that they often encroach on their neigh- 
bour's property; and the manner in which they do 
it, ſhews that want has given them notions of pro- 
perty unknown among fowls, where they have 
plenty: thus if a ſolan gooſe, ſays our author, 
finds his neighbour's neſt at any time without the 
fowl, he takes advantage of his abſence, ſteals as 
much of. the materials as he can conveniently car- 
ry, and, ſenſible of the injuſtice he has done, flies 
directly towards the ocean; when, if the lawful 
owner does not diſcoyer the injury he has ſuffered 
before the thief is out of ſight, he eſcapes with 
impunity, and ſoon returns with his burden, as if 
he had made a foreign purchaſe. 

Ir has been ſaid, that one of the body acts the 
part of a centinel, while the other ſolan geeſe, 
with their heads under their wings, continue 
aſleep, and gives the alarm if an enemy ſhould ap- 
proach, . that a general maſſacre might be 
eaſily made, if this centinel was ſurpriſed and 
diſpatched. But the preſent St. Kildians deny, 
that the fafety of the whole flock depends ſo en- 
tirely on the vigilance of the watch. The ſolan 
geeſe repair to St. Kilda in the month of March, 
and continue there till after the beginning of 


November. Before the middle of that 1 * 
they; 
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they, and all the other ſea-fowl, fond of this coaſt, 
retire much about the ſame time, into ſome other 
favourite regions; ſo that not a ſingle fowl, be- 
longing to this element, is to be ſeen about St. 
Kilda, from the beginning of winter, to the mid- 
dle of Februar. | 

In theſe (iſlands is another ſea-fowl, highly eſ- 
teemed, called the Tulmer. This bird is nearly 
of the ſame ſize as a barn-door fowl ; but his legs 
and wings are much larger. Over the back, wings, 
and tail, his feathers are of a light grey; but 
round the breaſt and neck more inclined to white, 
His head is round, his neck thick and ſhort, and 
his bill, which is about an inch and an half in 
length, bends inwards, and is pointed like that 
of an eagle. He is a moſt ravenous fowl, and 
feeds only on ſorrel and the fat of fiſh ; pieces of 
whale and ſea blubber are frequently found in his 
neſt; The people of St. Kilda beſtow the higheſt 
encomiums on this bird. Mr. Macauley ſays, that 
he heard one of the moſt ſenſible men of St. Kilda 
thus extol it. Can the world exhibit a more va- 
luable commodity ? The Tulmer furniſhes oil for 
the lamp, down for the bed, the moſt ſalubrious 
food, andthe moſt efficacious ointmentsfor healing 
wounds, beſides a thouſand other virtues of which 
he is pofleſſed, which I have not time to enume- 
rate; but to ſay all in one word, deprive us of the 
Tulmer; and St. Kilda is no more; (42 

Tux Tulmer lays no more than one egg in a 
ſeaſon, it being peculiarly ſterile, among all the 
different tribes of birds that haunt theſe iſlands; 
and therefore, to plunder its neſt is reckoned a 
high crime among the St. Kildians. It is re- 
markable, that the young Tulmer; when of the 

per ſize, is no ſooner attacked in his neſt, than 
endeavours to diſconcert the enemy, by ſpout- 
| ing 
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ing out a quantity of oil, at his wide noſtrils, which 


he ſquirts directly into the face and eyes of the 


fowler ;; and this inſtinctive ſtratagem, frequently 
ives him an opportunity to make his eſcape, 
Bur thoſe. who are - verſed in this diverfion, 


take all poſſible precautions to ſurpriſe him, and 


the more ſo, as they eſteem the oil —y 
ill 


precious, and for that reaſon exert all their ki 
and dexterity to fave it. Yet in ſpite of their ut- 
moſt care, the fowlers are beſmeared with it, and 
any part of their cloaths touched by an oil ſo 
ſpirituous, will burn like à candle. Every Tul- 
mer yields near an Engliſh pint of this liquid ſub- 
ſtance, which drops out of the noſtrils of the fow! 
while warm, and a conſiderable quantity of it is 
preſerved in the iſle. Of the fowls themſelves, 
every family has a great number falted in caſks 
for winter proviſions. 

- ANOTHER extraordinary ſpecies of birds which 
reſort to theſe weſtern iflands, is the Lavie, which 
in ſize reſembles a duck, though it is rather lon- 
ger, and hardly fo thick: he is black above, the 
whole breaſt and belly white, with a circle of the 
fame colour round the neck; the bill is black and 
ſharp at the point, and the egg, which is larger 
than that of a duck; is moſt beautifully variegat- 
ed with a diverſity of colours, as black, white, 
red, yellow, blue, and green; and ſcarce any two 
of them nearly reſemble esch other. This fowl 
builds no kind of neſt, but lays her egg on the 
ſhelf of a bare rock, where ſhe plants it in fo very 
nice a manner, that if once touched, it will be 
found impoſſible to fix it in the ſame place again; 
and fo ſlender is the hold their eggs have of ' the 
rock, that if the fowls are ſurpriſed, fo as to ſtart 
from them in a-hurry, they tumble down into the 
fea, in thick ſhowers, - headed ba 8 
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Tux Lavies are no ſooner diſcovered on the 
coaſt, than thoſe who had formerly diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by ſuch feats, deſcend with the help 
of their ropes, into the well known ſhelyes-of the 
rocks, each having a broad piece of linen, or any 
thing remarkably white, fixed on his breaſt. 
This is done in the night-time, when the bird 
miſtaking an object ſo conſpicuous, for a part of 
the rock, endeavours to, cling to it, upon which he 
is inſtantly caught, and diſpatched. Inthis ſituation 
the fowler continues till about the dawn, and then 
makes the wonted ſignal, by pulling the rope on 
which his life is ſuſpended: his companion, who 
ſtands above, takes care in the firſt place to ſecure 
the prey, which ſometimes conſiſts of no leſs than 
four hundred Lavies, and when that is done hauls 
up the adventurer, who is not, without reaſon, 
highly extolled for his proweſs, and moſt graci- 
ouſly. received by all his friends. | 
Buro k we leave theſe fowls, it will be proper to 
give a farther account of the manner of catching 
fowl in general, which is there an affair of the ut- 
moſt importance. The men of St. Kilda, are 
upon theſe occaſions divided into fowling parties, 
each of which generally conſiſts of four perſons, 
diſtinguiſhed by their {kill and agility, Each 
party. has at leaſt one rope about thirty fathoms in 
length, made of raw cow-hide, ſalted and cut cir. 
eularly into three thongs, all of equal length, 
cloſely twiſted together; by this means they arg 
able to ſuſtain a great weight, and are ſo durable as 
to laſt about two generations; for to prevent its be- 
ing injured by the ſharp edges of the rocks, the cord 
is covered with ſheep ſkins dreſſed in much the 
ſame manner. By the help of theſe ropes, they 
traverſe and examine rocks of a prodigious height z 
linked together in couples, each having an ay” 
1 the 
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the cord faſtened round his waiſt. When one of the 
twodeſcends, his colleague plants himſelf on a ſtrong 
ſhelf, and takes care to have ſuch ſure footing, that 
if his companion makes a falſe ſtep and falls, he 
may be able to ſave him. © Theſe, ſays the 
* — Mr. Macauley, are ſtupendous adven- 
c tures, equal to any thing in the feats of chival- 
« ry, I was preſent at an operation of this kind : 
« my curioſity led me to ſee ſo uncommon a trial 
« of ſkill; but before it was half over, I was 
c greatly ſhocked, and moſt heartily- ſick of it. 
ce Two noted heroes were drawn out from among 
 « all the ableſt men of the community; one of 
& them fixed himſelf on a craggy ſhelf; his com- 
<6 panion went down ſixty fathoms below him, and 
& after having darted himſelf away from the face 
« of a moſt alarming precipice, hanging over the 
„ ocean, he to play his gambols: he ſung 
& merrily, and laughed very heartily. The crew 
“ were inexpreſſibly happy, but for my part, I 
. was all the while in ſuch diſtreſs of mind, that 
«I could not for my life run over half the ſcene 
& with my eyes. The fowler, after having per- 


“ formed ſeveral antick tricks, and given us all 
„ the entertainment his art could afford, returned 


„ in triumph, and full of his own merit, with a 
large ſtring of fowls round his neck, and a num- 
per of eggs in his boſom.” | 
IxpEEp, the greateſt curioſity of St. Kilda, are 
the inhabitants themſelves, theſe are very few in 
number; for though the iſland might eaſily ſup- 
port three hundred perſons, and when Mr. Mar- 
tin viſited it about the end of the laſt century, he 
found one hundred and eighty perſons there, yet 
they have been ſo reduced by a contagious diſ- 
| eaſe, that in 1764 they were reduced to eighty- 
eight, The ſmell of their houſes, cloaths, and 
| breath, 
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breath, is very offenſive to a ſtranger, who is 
uneaſy when a St. Kildian is near him; and 
for two or three days breathes a thick, loathſome 
air; but what ſeems very unaccountable is, that 
the freſh air, which the ſtranger carries about him 
with the ſmell of his cloaths or breath, affect the 
natives in a very ſingular manner. The com- 
pany of a — is not only offenſive to them, 
but on approaching him, they find a difficulty in 
breathing. | 

THe men are ſtout hardy fellows, and though 
generally ſpeaking ſhort of ſtature, are extremely 
thick and brawny, but rather clumſily made, than 
nicely proportioned ; -_ are remarkably ſtrong, 
carry huge burdens, and will tug at the oar for 
many hours. In their noctural expeditions, they 
undergo great hardſhips, and make very light of 
fatigue and danger. The women are moſtly 
handſome, their complexion freſh and lively, and 
their features fine and regular. | 
Tux cloathing of this people is quite coarſe and 
made for warmth. The linen manufactured 
among them is a meer trifle, and extremely coarſe, 
The weavers underſtand their buſineſs very ill. 
Every man is the taylor and ſhoemaker of his own 
family ; all the leather of the iſland, and thoſe 
neareſt to it, is tanned with the tormentil root to 
great perfection. | 

Tus St. Kildians ſpeak a very corrupt dialect 
of the Galic, adulterated with -a little mixture of 
the Norwegian Tongue ; and every man, woman, 
and child, has an incorrigible lifping. They are 
enthuſiaſtically. fond of muſic, and delight much 
in ſinging, their voices being very tuneful. The 
lubjedhs Fandled by the youu of St. Kilda, are 
the beauty and accompliſhments of the fair ſex, 
the heroic actions of their friends, their dexterity 
Vor. I. D in 
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in climbing rocks, their ſuperior ſkill in fiſhing, 
their extroardinary vigour , at the gar, and the 
common. topicks of - perſonal advantages and in- 
tellectual merit. 1 1 1. 8 
Wir reſpect to the moral. duties, they excel 
all the civilized nations; for in regard to the 
virtue of hoſpitality, they are ſo unfaſhionable, as 
to poſſeſs it in an eminent degree, and are remark- 
ably generous and open-hearted. In their way they 
are extremely complaiſant, the women never 
proach; a ſtranger without low curteſtes, and the 
r him in terms of the moſt pro- 
found reſpect. They marry early, an honeſt. 
deſire of preventing or removing the inconvenien- 
cies of a ſingle life, or pure diſintereſted love, are 
the ruling paſſions in the advances they make to 
matrimony. Should a young fellow be poſſeſſed 
of a ſpade, rake, creel, and fowling rope, he 


marries without any fear or ſolicitude, will main- 


tain himſelf, his wife and children, live content- 
© edly. on a ſmall plot of ground, and pay his rents 
punctually to the proprietor of the iſland, with 
barley and feathers. Drunkenneſs is not yet in- 
troduced here, but they have a moſt violent paſ- 
ſton for tobaceo, of which they buy an annual 
ſtore of the ſteward, who viſits them once a year. 
For this univerſally, bewitching article, and ſome 
other goods indiſpenſibly neceſſary, as ſalt, iron, 
and timber, they barter away their cows, ſheep, 
grain and feathers. Theſe commodities conſti- 
tute all their riches: they have frequently heard 
of gold without thirſting for it; and, I believe, 
ſays our reverend author, they have not touched 
coin of any kind before this age. Here high 
portioned wives never rule their huſbands, here a 
eruel ſtep- mother never perſecutes her guiltleſs 
Gep-lan fox the ſake. of pelf: here the nuptial tie 
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is always held ſacred, The people have ſcarce 
any wants, and conſequently ſcarce any deſires 
of a pecuniary kind. They are devout, attend 
divine worſhip very regularly, and ſtrictly obſerve 
the Lord's day. ir morals are, and muſt be 
urer than thoſe of great and opulent ſocieties ; 
— ſome of them are rather free from vices, than 
ſſeſſed of virtues: diſſimulation and a trick of 
bs are their predominant faults, in order to 
leſſen the heavy taxes they are obliged to pay; 
but ſlavery is the never-failing ſource of infince+ 
rity, If at a diſtance from the ſeats of mage 
they are abſolute ſtrangers to the laws delay: if 
ignorant and, unphiloſophical, they are libertine 
neither in belief or practice; nor with learn 
ſpeculation ſtrike at the foundation of virtue, nor 
enen any breach of the public tranquility ox 
appineſs. The exceſſes of 1ntemperance, the 
ant frolicks of drunken+ 


mad quarrels and extrav: 
neſs, the ſhameful uſe a 
ſervice of lewdneſs and folly, of diſgrace and 
miſery, they never yet knew or felt; and in ſnort, 
2 is any where to be found it-is among 
Bur to return from this Jong digreſſion. In 
ſome of the Iſles of Orkney are found the Claik- 
Geeſe or Barnacles, which are covered with a 
ſnell, and ſtick to trees by the bill, from whence 
they are ſaid to derive their nouriſhment, Mr. 
Martin ſays he ſaw many of them, but never per- 
ceived any upon the tree with life in them; 
though the natives informed him had obſerve 
ed them move with the heat of the ſun. Sir Ro- 
bert Moray ſays, they hang at the tree by a neck 
longer than the ſhell, of a kind of filmy ſubſtance, 
ſomewhat reſembling the wind- pipe of à chicken. 
In every ſhell he opened he found a perfect ſeas 
D 2 5%» wu 
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fowl, with a little bill like that of a gooſe, feet like 
thoſe of water-fowl, and the feathers all plainly 
formed; but he never ſaw any of them alive. Thus 
ſtrange ſtories have been told, and too readily be- 
lieved, concerning the barnacles; as that they grow 
upon trees by the ſea-fide in ſhells, out of which 
the birds, when come to a proper degree of matu- 
rity, make their paſſage and drop into the water, 
Others have ſuppoſed them to be produced from 
rotten wood that has floated long in the ſea, or 
from certain fruits falling into the water, con- 
trary to the new philoſophy, which explodes 
equivocal generation . Others again have aſ- 
eribed their origin to a kind of ſea-ſhells, adherin 
to old planks and bottoms of ſhips, which from 
thence are called Conchæ Anatiferæ; but theſe 
ſhells in reality contain an animal of their own 
ſpecies, as well as the oyſter, muſcle, or other 
hell. ih. The truth ſeems to be, that the bar- 


= 


nacle is not a marine animal or fiſh, (as ſome 
have imagined) but 2a real gooſe, and oviparous, 
like other fowls. | 2 Abs + 


* 


of Man lies a little iſland called the Calf of Man, 
reſorted to at one time of the year by a vaſt num- 
ber of Puffins, a ſort of ſea-fowl, that breed there 
in the holes of the rabbits, which abandon them 


Buy this is meant a method of producing animals, not by 
the uſual way of coition between male and female, but by 2 
certain power or virtue in the ſun, &c. Thus Maggots, flies, 
iders, frogs, &c. have been ſuppoſed to be produced by 
ſun's warming, agitating, and impregnating the duſt, 
earth, mud, and putrified parts of animals. This equivocal 
method of generation, which is alfo called ſpontaneous, was 
commonly believed by the ancient philoſophers ;_ but the mo- 
derns, from more and better obſervations, unanimouſly reje&t 
it, and maintain that all animals, and vegetables too, are uni- 
wocally produced, that is by parent animals, and vegetables of 
the fame ſpecies and denomination, * N . 
RY | 2 
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to theſe viſitors for that ſeaſon. When the young 
ones are ready to fly, which is about the middle of 
Auguſt, the natives hunt them, as they call it, and 
take annually about four or five thouſand. The 
old ones fly out to ſea all day, where having got 
their prey, and digeſted it in their on ſtomachs, 
they diſgorge it into thoſe of their young; for 
when the young ones are opened, nothing is found 
in them but a digeſted oil, or leaves of ſorrel, ſo 
that they are almoſt one lump of fat. The 

eateſt part of them are conſumed by the inha- 

itants, but ſome are pickled in an elegant man- 
ner, and ſent abroad as preſents. 

As. we are now ſpeaking of wild fowl, it ſeems 
not . improper to take notice of the vaſt numbers 
of the aquatic kind, particularly the duck, mal- 
lard, teal, and widgeon, which are taken in the 
fens of Lincolnſhire, and the neighbouring coun- 
ties. The manner of taking them .1n., decozs 
(as they are called) into which they are enticed 
by ducks bred up tame for that purpoſe, is cu- 
rious enough, and very profitable to the inhabi- 
tants. The decoy-ducks, being brought up in 
the decoy-ponds, and, fed conſtantly at. certain 
places, become at length ſo familiar, with their 
feeder, as to take their meat out of his hand ; and 
as they are not / confined, they fly abroad and re- 
turn again at pleaſure. - At the proper ſeaſon of 
the year theſe ſubtile creatures take frequent 
flights, and ſometimes, after being abſent. ſeveral 
weeks, return home with a very numerous com- 
pany, invited (as is . ſuppoſed) from Holland 
or other parts of the continent, to partake of 
their entertainment. As ſoon as the decoy-men 
perceive they are ſettled in the pond, and that 
their numbers are increaſing, they go ſecretly to 
the ſide of the pond, under the cover of U 
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made with reeds, and then throw over handfuls of 


corn into ſuch ſhaflow places as the decoy-ducks 
are acquainted with, to which they reſort and en- 


tice theſtrangers. - Thus they are entertained with- 


out any diſturbance · for ſeveral days, the bait being 
ſometimes thrown in one place, ſometimes in 
another, till at length they are led inſenſibly into 
a narrower part of the mel Fg where the trees on 
each fide hang 'over-head like an arbour, though 
at a good height from the water,» Here the 
boughs are ſo artfully managed; that a large net 
is ſpread near the tops of the trees, and faſtened to 
hoops which reach from fide to fide; but the 
3 is till fo wide and fo lofty, that the fowls 
o not perceive the net above them. The decoy- 
man, keeping unſeen behind the reeds, goes for- 
ward, racers th corn into che water, which the 
deroy-ducks greedily fall upon, and / (encourage 
— foreign Sbelts to follow thern, tik by degrees 
ae got under the arch or ſweep of the net, 

re bs impereepeibly grows lower and aarrower, 
till it ends in a point like a purſe, perhaps two 
- or three hundred yards from the fifſt entrance. 
When the decoy-man ſees they are all ſufficiently 
dees the net, vn a fadden à dog, which till _> 

cofe by him; and which/is per feckly -taug 

nefs, Tuſkes Fromm behind 2he reeds — 

— ſwimming Mrectly after the -ducks, and 
barking as he fwims. Immediately che Frighted 
tucks' take wing, but being beat down again by 
the net, they neceffarily ſwim forward to avoid the 
dog, till at laſt they are hurried into the purſe, 
where they fall a prey to the decoy- man, who 
there waits to receive —By this'means incre- 
dible numbers of wild fowl are taken every week 
8 the ſeaſon, moſt of hich are ſent up to 


London; 
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London; infomuch that ſome of the decoys are 
rented at four or five hundred pounds per annum. 
We might ' eaſily enlarge upon this ſubject, 
and give an account of remarkable quadrupeds, 
hihes, inſets, &c. which are the production of 
Britain and the Britiſh ſeas ; but this would require 
a volume of itſelf, and be running beyond our de- 
ſign, which is only to deſeribe a few of the greateſt, 
not all the curioſities of every country; and there- 
fore we proceed to take a view of ſome of the re- 
mains of antiquity - with which our iſland a- 


O) NE of the great wonders of "this kind is 


Stonehenge, a famous pile or monument of 


huge ſtones on Salifbury Plain, about fix miles 


diſtant from that tity. Antiquaries are ve 
much divided in their ing d 


opinions concerning the 


origin and uſe of this ſurpriſing fabric. Many of 
them take the ſtones to be artificial, and to have 


been made on the Tpot, thinking them too un- 


wieldy for dand- carriage; but Inigo Jones is poſi- 


tive they are all natural, and Whoever ex amines the 


grain of chem exactiy will de of his opinion. 


This celebrated architect, in a treatiſe publi 

in 1658, ſtrives hard to perſuade us that it was a 
Roman temple. Others, reading the name Stone- 
Hengiſt, maintain it to have been a monument 


erected in memory of Hengiſt, the firſt general af 


the Saxons in England. Some will, have it. to 


have been the burial- place of Ambroſius, King 


of the Britons; and others, that it was raiſed by 


that prince in memory of the Britons, who were 
there ſlaughtered by the Saxons. But no author. 


has handled this matter ſo fully and clearly as 


* 
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Dr. Stukely, who ſeems to have made it more 
than probable that it was a temple of the Britiſh 
Druids “, and the chief of all their temples in 
this iſland. We ſhall therefore borrow a ſhort 
account of it from the doQor's learned diſſertation 
on this ſubject. 9 PIR OO, \ 

- + STONEHENGE is ſituated on a riſing ground, and 
makes a grand and awful appearance, eſpecially as 
we approach it on the north-eaſt, which ſide re- 
mains moſt perfect. It is encompaſſed by a cir- 
cular ditch or trench, which having paſſed, we aſ- 
, cend thirty-five yards before we come at the work 
itſelf, The whole conſiſts of four circles of 


ſtones, or rather two circles and two ovals, the 
outermoſt being about a hundred and eight feet 
in diameter. Of the outer circle, which origi- 
The Druids were the prieſts or miniſters of religion 
among the ancient Britons, Gauls, and Germans; and being 
choſen out of the beſt families, the honours of their birth, to- 
gether with thoſe of their function, procured them the higheſt 
veneration, Nor had they only the adminſtration of ſacred 
things, but were the judges and arbiters of: all affairs indif- 
ferently, both publick and private; and ſuch as diſobeyed 
their deciſions were excommunicated, which was their princi- 
pal puniſhment. Every nation had an Arch-Druid, or high- 
__ who ated with abſolute authority over all the reſt. 
e know but little as to their peculiar dofrines, only that 

ey believed the immortality of the ſoul, They ſtudied af. 
trology, geometry, natural philoſophy, and morality ; and 
being in the greateſt eſteem, the Britiſh and Gauliſh youth 
flocked to them for inſtruction. The children of the nobility 
(according to Mela) retired with them into caves and foreſts, 
where they ſometimes lived twenty years under their tuition. 
They preſerved the memory of the actions of great men in 
their verſes, which they never allowed to be wrote down, but 
made their pupils learn them by heart. They had the Miſle- 
toe in monk veneration, gathering it every year with abun- 
dance of ceremony. Hiſtory informs us, that upon ſome ex- 
traordinary occaſions they offered human facrifices ; but the 
cuſtom was condemned by Auguſtus, and entirely aboliſhed. 
dy the ſucceeding emperors. 
| . nally 
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nally conſiſted of fixty ſtones, that is, thirty up- 


rights and thirty impoſts, there are ſeventeen u 


rights left ſtanding, fix of which have impoſts 


upon them, and two more are {till to be ſeen ly- 
ing upon the ground, and alſo fix more uprights. 
Theſe ſtones are of a vaſt bulk, the uprights be- 
ing nine cubits high, excluſive of the impoſts ; 
and the cubit is about twenty inches Engliſh. 
meaſure, The inner circle, which is about eight 
feet diſtant from the firſt, conſiſted of forty leſſer 
ſtones, which never had any impoſts. They are 
flat parallelograms, like thoſ: of the outer circle; 
and nineteen of them are yet ſtanding. They are 
a cubit thick, and two and a half high, being juſt 
half as big as the uprights of the outer eircle, 
The walk between theſe two circles, which is a 
hundred yards in circumference, muſt have. been 
very noble and delightful when this wonderful 
ſtructure was entire, | 

W1THIN theſe circles are the two ovals, 
which are the principal part of the work, here be- 
ing the Adytum, or cell, into which we may ſup- 
poſe none but-the upper order of druids were to 
enter. This is compoſed of what the doctor 
calls Trilithons, each of which conſiſts of two 
upright ſtones, ſupporting another laid acroſs their 
heads and joined by mortiſes. Of theſe there 
are five remaining, three of which are entire, and 
two ruined in ſome meaſure, but the tones are ſtill 
upon the fpot. From the entrance into the ady- 


tum, theſe trilithons are placed two and two on 


each ſide, and one at the upper end, which was 
the higheſt, as the two firſt on the right and left 
were the loweſt ; but all the ſtones are of a ſur- 
prizing magnitude. The firſt trilithon on the 
right has ſuffered mu 

uprights being tumbled town, and each broken 
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„its impoſt and one of the 
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into chree pieces. The e ppoſite trilithon on the 
leſt hand is ſtanding, but much decayed 5; 
the next to it is entire; as is licewiſe that favi 
it on the right, except that one end of the 1 
is fallen off, and its upper part much impaired 
the weather. - The trilithen at the upper 
which ſtood beyond che altar, was the fineſt part 
of the whole work, the uprights — gs ny — 
cCording to de doctor) above ten yards Jon 
chifſelled, and juſtly: proportioned in their 7h 
fions. One of them 12 but leans — 
one of the ſtones of the inner oval; the other it 
broken in two, and lies upon'the altar, as does the 
huge impoſt it once ſupported. This broken ſtone 
oo doctor tells us) weighs above forty tons, and 


uld require a hundred — forty oxen to draw it, 
d yet is not the heavieſt ſtone neither. It is 
Therefore amazing, not only how ſuch maſly louds 
were brought hither (as they muſt” have beet) 
from the diſtance of fifteen or fixteen miles, but 
to ſee ſo: many of them placed together in a fire 
and critical figure, artfully joined by tenons and 
Mortifes, and a eometrical proportion obſerved 
through che whole, ſtructure. *How could they 
mana ech prodigious ſtones as theſe, which they 
*have fixed as it were in ſockets dug in the chalk, 
and rammed in like poſts, without mote EN 
ity in their height 2 diſtanoe n 


elner 

Though the ſize of may of theſe — 5e enormous 

enough, yrt they ave triffes compared pared to ſome __ we trad 

755 Thoſe (for inſtance) that 7 5 dees * 
attle ment of additional wall to fi pret ipice o 

2 —— Morish, on which the temple: ci were — 

* than any « "of Stonehenge, each ſions being Forty cubits 

ength, fourteen in breadtb, and eight in thickneis. Per- 

of one heavier weights 
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THe inner oval conſiſts of leſſer ſtones, which 


roſe gradually in height from the entrance to the 


upper end of the Adytum. There are only" ſix 
of theſe remaining upright, with the ſtumps of 
three or four more, and ſeveral lying on the 
ground. As for the ſtone which our author takes 
to have been the altar, it is of a different kind 
from the reſt, reſembling the blue coarſe marble 


that is brought from Derbyſhire, and frequently - 


uſed for tomb-ſtones. It is twenty inches thick, 
and about twice as abroad; but its length is not 
eaſilyaſcertained, it being broken into ſeveral pieces, 
and almoſt ſunk into the ground by the weight of 
the ruins fallen upon it, particularly the impoſt, 
and one of the uprights of the great trilithon 
above-mentioned. —T he heads of oxen, deer, 
and other beaſts, (the undoubted reliques of ſacri- 
fices) which have been found upon digging in and 
about this place, are a confirmation that Stone- 
henge was originally a pagan temple “. 


Ag J f p 
Dr. Stukely ſuppoſes, that Stonehenge was built not lon 
after Cainbyſes invaded Egypt, and —4 his outrages 1 
the prieſts and inhabitants in general to diſperſe themſelves 
into all parts of the world. Some of theſe, he imagines, came 
into Britain, and introdured part of their learning, arts, and 
religion among the Druids, and perhaps had a hand in this 
very fabrick, the ſtones being wrought with a tool, which he 
thinks was not the cuſtom of the Þruids, their other works 


being of rude ſtones, after the patriarchal and Jewiſh mode. 


At that time the Phoenician trade was at its height, whoſe 
veſſels might convey the Egyptians to this iſland ; which 
makes our author's conjecture the more probable. This was 
before the buildin of the ſecond temple of Jeruſalem 
What might poſſibly have cleared up thete uncertainties, was 
-a tablet of tin, with an inſcription upon it, found at Stone 
henge in the reign of king Henry VIII. But as the cha- 
racters were not then underſtood by thoſe who were conſulted 
on that occaſion, the plate was deſtroyed, or at leaft thrown 


by and loſt, 
| D 6 Around 


\ 
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ARovunD this temple are a great number of Bar- 
rows, (as they are called) or monuments of earth 
thrown up in form of a bel], moſt of them ſur- 
rounded with little ditches, and ſome of them 
with a large circular trench of ſixty or a hundred 
cubits in diameter. All the riſing grounds about 
Stonehenge, for ſeveral miles round, are covered 
with theſe barrows; from whence ſome have con- 
cluded, - that great battles have been fought upon 
the plain, and that the bodies of the ſlain were 
there interred : but they are in reality no other 
than family burying-places, and ſeveral of them 
the ſingle ſepulchres of kings and eminent per- 
ſons, which are ſituated near this temple, for the 
ſame reaſon that we bury in church-yards and 
conſecrated ground; for it is obſervable, that all 
theſe barrows, even thoſe at the greateſt diſtance, 
are within view of wer oh 

In the year 1722, the late lord Pembroke opened 
a barrow, and in the centre of it, about three feet 
under the ſurface, found a perfect ſkeleton, the 
head lying north towards Stonehenge. The year 
following, by his lordſhip's order, Dr. Stukely 
opened another, and found an urn of unbaked 
clay, containing a heap of burnt bones, inter- 
mixed with a great many beads of various ſhapes 
and colours. The collar-bone and one fide of the 
under-jaw remained very entire; from the ſize of 
which, and from the female trinkets depoſited in 
the urn, it appears to have been a young woman 
of fourteen or fiſteen years of age, who had car- 
ried arms, as the Britiſh virgins uſed to do, the 
| braſs head of her javelin being found amongſt the 
remains. In the next barrow to this, incloſed 
within the ſame trench, was found the ſkeleton 
of a man, but through length of time, the bones 
were exceedingly rotten and periſhed, In another 

3 | barrow 
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barrow, the doctor found all the burnt bones of a 
man, but no ſigns of an urn; and in ſome barrows, 
amongſt the human bones, were thoſe of horſes, 
dogs, and other animals. From theſe diſcoveries 
our learned author thinks it evident, that the an- 
cient Britons had the cuſtom of burning the bo- 
dies of their dead before the name of Rome was 


known. | 


SYLCHESTER, Which is now only a hamlet, 
conſiſting of one farm-houſe and a church, is 
ſeated in a fine open country, in the county of 
Hants, and on the borders of Berkſhire, 10 miles 
from Reading, but was once a large and populous 
city, the celebrated Vindomia or Vindomium of 
the Romans, as appears from the veſtiges ſtil] re- 
maining. The walls are in many places almoſt 
entire, and in ſome near twenty feet high, having 
various kinds of trees, of fuch confiderable bulk 
growing out of them, that within mg years 
paſt, they are ſaid to have yielded near a thouſand 
pounds worth of timber. "Theſe walls are chiefly 
built with flints, though other ſorts of ſtones are 


frequently intermixed, and every where, at the 


diſtance of about two feet, there is a ſtratum or 
layer of broad flag-ſtones, which was probably in- 
tended to prevent the flint and other ſmall ftones 
from falling ſo readily, if battered by thoſe en- 
gines called by the Romans Battering Rams. On 
the ſouth, ſouth-eaſt, and ſouth-weſt fides, the 
walls are at leaſt fourteen feet thick; but the north 
ſide is leſs ſubſtantial, probably on account of its 
being ſtrengthened by a mote, which the ſprings 
would always keep full; for on that ſide the ditch 
ſtill remains, and is in many places filled with 
water. The form of the city is irregular, but 
ſeems to have been intended for an hexagon. 
There were four gates pointing to the four quar- 

ters, 
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ters, and juſt without the eaſt-gate, at about a 

hundred — diſtance from the wall, are the re- 

mains of a Roman amphitheatre, which appears to 
have been ſix ſeats deep. The area is now made 

a horſe-pond, but the water might be eaſily let off, 

the veſtiges of the old drains being ſtill to be ſeen, 

and t be opened with little difficulty, On the 
ſouth- ſide of the wall there is ſtill a ſally- port, and 
part of a ſubterraneous paſlage. 

Tux contents of the — wichin the walls is 
about an hundred acres, which is nearly as much 
as was included within the walls of London; and 

on the outſide of them, there were doubtleſs con- 

ſiderable buildings; for at about the diſtance of 

390 9 yards from the walls, there is a bank and 

itch, which covers near two-thirds of the city, 
on thoſe parts where the ground is firm, and the 
city was moſt likely to be attacked. Beſides theſe 
— at about the diſtance of a mile and a half 
from the walls to the north-weſt, is a village 

called the Soak; near it are the remains of a 

camp, which, by the form, appears not to be 5 

man; and about half a mile from the Soak, is a 

bank "and ditch, which extend ſeveral 1 Fg: but 

as they do not ſeem to environ the city, they were 
probably no part of the works of ſecurity, but are 
of a more modern date. 

T x1s city was well ſituated for health, but not 

| far the conveniencies of life ; for there is no river 

within many miles of it, and only a little rivulet, 
which riſes in Kingſlere hills, and running within 

a mile of the walls, diſcharges itſelf into the river 

Kennett, at Reading. There is indeed one ſpring 

within the walls, near the eaſt-ſide, which, from 

the pieces of leaden pipes that have been dug up, 
ſeems to have ſupplied good part of the city with 


water. Indeed there are many ſprings be 
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-therwalls, and perhaps there might be wells enough 
within, to afford water ſufficient to enable the in- 
habitants to ſuſtain a ſiege. 1 

Tux ſtreets of the city were regular, and inter- 
fected each other at equal diſtances ; the one part 
running fm eaſt to welt, and the other extend- 
ing from forth to ſouth, as wy bes evidently ſeen 
by the corn growing in the fields, eſpecially if 
viewed before harveſt; where you may trace not 
only the ſtreets, but the foundations of many 
houſes, ſome of which ſeem to have been very 
large, the contents of many of the rooms being 
thirty«three feet by twenty-eight. The city ap- 
pears to have been burnt, from the great quantity 
of aſhes and charcoal that is now dug up, without 
any timber; and many pieces of the coin, which 
are dug up, are ſo burnt, as to be deprived of the 
phlogiſton- principle, and capable of bing reduced 
penn 1 bot nk ono 54, | 
Ix or near the middle of the city, are ſome re- 
mains of a temple, which appears to have been 
dedicated to Hercules, from an inſcription on a 
piece of grey marble dug out of the foundation by 
Mr. Stair of Aldermaſton in Bucks. 

Cann informs us, that this city. was rebuilt 
by Conſtantius, but has not been able to tell us 
by whom it was firſt erected, -- It was, however, 
probably built by the ancient Britons, for they 
very early learned the method of building forts 
from the Pheœnicians; and Mr. Stair, in digging 
- under the old buildings, and taking' up the Roman 
' pavements, with their foundations, diſcovered 
other foundations of an older date, and of a dif- 
- ferent workmanſhip, compoſed. of [rough flint 
ſtones, and a gravelly mortar. What confirms 


this conjecture of theſe being the works of the 
ancient Britons, is, that Britiſh coins have been 


found 
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found there, among which is one of gold, and 
another of ſilver, very perfect, and extremely well 
preſerved, now in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Stair. 
TRE materials dug up from the ruins are Ro- 
man pavements, Roman tiles, pieces. of coarſe 
marble, pieces of round free-ſtone' pillars, ſquare 
free-ſtones fluted at the edges, ſome of them very 
large; pieces of ſtatues, but none entire; pieces 
of copper veſſels ornamented; the bones of various 
animals, and what is very extraordinary, without 
the walls, to the eaſtward, a human ſkeleton was 
dug up, that was full nine feet long. R 
Tx coins, which have been found here in great 
abundance, are of gold, ſilver, copper, and Co- 
rinthian braſs; ſome are only caſed with ſilver, 
and others only gilt. Among theſe coins, as we 
have already obſerved, are ſome that are ancient 
Britiſh, and the reſt are Roman. Some of the 
latter are conſular, and the reſt are of moſt of the 
emperors and empreſſes, from Auguſtus down to 
Maximus, in or near whoſe reign the city was 
probably deſtroyed; for though a great number of 
coins are found of almoſt all the emperors and 
empreſſes, (except Otho) yet not one has been 
found of any Roman monarch ſince Maximus, 
nor any Saxon or Daniſh coins at all, which there 


probably would have been, had the city ſubſiſted 


after his time. It muſt be obſerved, that Mr. 
Stair has in his poſſeſſion above two thouſand coins 
in gold, filver, copper, and braſs, which have 
been dug up here, on moſt of which the inſcrip- 
tions are entire, though the reverſes are moſtly 
different. Two onyx-ſtones, on one of which 
was depited a cock picking out of a Cornu- 
copia,- or Horn-of Plenty; and the other had 
theſe four letters Z ACP. They were each of 


the ſize of common ſeals, and both of an oval form. 


AMoNG 
7 
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AMONG the antiquities of England, and per- 
haps of any other country in the world, none de- 
ſerve a particular deſcription more than the once 
ancient and beautiful city of Old Sarum, which 
ſtands at the diſtance of one mile north of the city 
of Saliſbury, and was formerly the ſee of a biſhop, 
who had a cathedral here. This city was per- 
feAly round, and, when in its proſperity, toge- 
ther with its lofty caftle, riſing from the centre of 
the city, muſt doubtleſs have afforded a very grand 
and formidable appearance, the whole being built 
on a large hill, that commands a beautiful and ex- 
tenſive proſpe&t, which, with immenſe labour, 
was reduced to an uniform circular figure. The 
city was near two thouſand feet in diameter, en- 
compaſſed by a ditch of great depth, and two ram 
parts, the inner and the outer. On the inner, 


-which is much higher than the outer, ſtood a wall, 


near twelve feet broad at its baſe, formed of flint 
and chalk, ſtrongly cemented together, and caſed 
with hewn ſtone-work, on which was a parapet 
with battlements quite round. Of this wall there 
are ſtil] large remains to be ſeen on the north- 
weſt fide. 12 
AT a conſiderable diſtance on the ſummit of 
the hill, which was in the centre of the whole cir- 
cumference, ſtood the caſtle or citadel, ſurrounded 
with a-deep intrenchment, and a high rampart, 
In the area under the caſtle is a wide ſpace be- 
tween the before-mentioned inner and outer ram- 
parts, in which ſtood the city, which was divided 
into equal parts, north and ſouth ; and near the 
middle of each diviſion were the gates, which formed 
the two grand entrances, and were directly oppo- 
ſite to each other. Each of theſe gates had a 
tower over it, and before it was a mole of great 
ſtrength, Beſides theſe, there were ten other 
towers, 


* 
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towers, which-extended, at equal diſtances, quite 
round the tity; and oppoſite to them, in a ſtraight 
line with the caſtle, were built the principal ſtreets 
of the 1 8 interſected in the middle by one grand 

circular ſtreet, that went quite round, 
Ink area on which the city ſtood, thus ſur- 
rounded with walls, ramparts, towers, and a deep 
intrenchment, was alſo, for its greater ſecurity, 
divided into nearly equal parts by other intrench- 
ments and ramparts, by which means, if one part 
was taken, the other was ſtill defenſible; and if 
the whole of the outworks were in the hands of 
an enemy, the beſieged might retire into the caſtle, 
whoſe walls, from the large fragments and foun- 
dations that are left, appear to have been impreg- 
nable. There ſeems to have been but one grand 
entrance into the caſtle, which was on the eaſt, 
through a narrow gate of immenſe ſtrength, from 
"whence a double winding ſtair-caſe led to the top. 
There appears to have been five wells, all of them 
long ſince filled up, four in the city, and one in 
the caſtle, chiefly deſigned to ſupply the garriſon 
and the inhabitants in time of war, or in caſe of a 

ſiege, the river being about half à mile diſtant. 

WurrRHER Julius Cæſar puſhed his .conqueſts 
thus far, is controverted; but that it was fre- 
quented by the Romans, is moſt certain, from the 
coins of Conſtans, Magnentius, Conſtantine and 
.Criſpus, often found there. Kenrick the Saxon, 
after he had conquered the Britons in the year 553, 
was the firſt that got poſſeſſion of this place, He 
often reſided here, and it was poſſeſſed by the 
Weſt-Saxon kings, his deſcendants, till Egbert 
brought the whole heptarchy under his power. 
King Edgar, who was deſcended from him, called 
a great council or parliament here in 960. But 
in the year 1003, it was taken by king * 
who 


£ 
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e who having pillaged and burnt part of it, returned 
it with his army to his ſhips, loaded with wealth. - 
'S ABo0uT three miles from Woodſtock in Ox- 
d fordſhire, is a monument of antiquity, called 

Rollrich-Stones, ſomething of the nature of 
* Stonehenge, ig being a circle of ſtones of an 
Pp irregular figure, but not above five fect high, 
Jy ſome few excepted. Mr. Toland takes them to 
h- be the remains of an old Britiſh temple ; others 
rt ſuppoſe they were raiſed in memory of a victory 
* obtained by Rollo the Dane, or on occaſion of his 


being proclaimed king of England by his army. 
le, That they were erected on account of the corona - 
in- tion of ſome of the Daniſh kings, ſeems indeed to 
eg. be the moſt probable conjecture ® N 


and '. AMONGST the antiquities of this kind w 
aſt, reckon'the Hurlers, a number of large ſtones in 
rom three circles, on a Don not far from Bodmin in 


top. Cornwall. They are oblong, rough, and un- 
hem hewn ; and take their hams: 2 a ſuperſtitious 
e in opinion of the vulgar, that they were men tranſ- 
forme into ſtones for profaning the ſabbath, by 
of a Hurling the ball, an exerciſe for which the people 
. vf chat county are particularly famous, Some take 
geſts them for trophies erected in memory of a battle; 
others for boundaries to diftinguiſh lands; and 
others, with more probability, for ſepulchral 
e and monuments: but Dr. Stukely will have it to have 


55% Ml _ + Atnlittle diſtance from this circle of tones there is one 
E 


H larger than the reſt, which the country-people call the King, 

the from a fabulous tradition amongſt them not worth mention- 
y ing; but (as the author of the Addenda to Mr. Camden 
Lgber obſerves) this may poſſibly be the Kongſtolen belonging to 


J0WeT the circles of ſtoves, uſually raiſed for the coronation of the 
called northern kings, as Wormius informs us; eſpecially ſince we 
But learn from the ſame author, that this Kongſtolen, though 


2 commonly placed in the middle, was yet ſometimes at a 
Swain, ſtance from the circle. | 


been 
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been a temple of the Druids, as well as Stone- 
henge on Saliſbury Plain, ' 4 
1 HEsE. circles of ſtones are frequent in Wales, 
where we likewiſe find many other monuments of 
a different kind, which may be reckoned among 
thoſe unaccountable antiquities that are beyond 
the reach of hiſtory. As a ſpecimen of the reſt, , 
we ſhall mention that called Arthur's Stone, upon 
Kevn-bryn, a mountain in Glamorganſhire: This i 
is a vaſt unwrought ſtone, weighing about twenty 
tons, ſupported by fix or ſeven'others not more 
than four feet high, ſet round in a circle. They 8 
are all of the mill-ſtone kind, which is the natural n 
ſtone of the mountain; and it is ſaid, that ſeveral b 
tons have been broken off the great one for that ti 
uſe, The carriage and fixing this huge ſtone upon 
its ſupporters, is plainly the effect of human art 
and labour, which muſt have been more than we 
can eaſily conceive. There are ſeveral .other mo- 
numents of this ſort in. Wales, which are gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to have been places of burial. | 
In Hoy, one of the Orkney iſlands, there is 2 
very remarkable ſtone called the Dwarf-Stone, 
thirty-ſix feet long,' eighteen broad, and nine 
thick. It is all hollowed within, having an en- 
trance on one ſide about two feet ſquare, with 2 
ſtone of the ſame dimenſions lying near it, which 
undoubtedly was intended for a door. Within, at 
the ſouth end of it, there is the form of a bed and 
pillow, big enough for two perſons, neatly cut 
out of the ſtone, At the north end there is an- 
other bed or couch, and in the middle is a firc- 
place, with a hole above it for a chimney. The 
marks of the workman's tool are very evident my 
about it; and it is generally ſuppoſed to have been 
2 hermitage, | 


|» AMONGST 
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AMoNGsT the antiquities of Britain we ought 
to mention the famous Pits Wall, which croſſed 
the whole iſland from Newcaſtle upon Tyne to the 
Iriſh ſea, above eighty miles in extent. It was 
built by the Romans, to prevent the Picts and 
Scots from making their inroads, as they fre- 
quently did, into the ſouthern parts of the iſland, 
'The emperor Adrian firſt threw up a wall of earth, 
ſtrengthened with large ſtakes drove into the 
und, and wreathed together with wattles, 
This was repaired in the year 123 by the emperor 
Severus, who added to it ſeveral ſtone-turrets, 
near enough to give an alarm from one to another 
by the ſound of a trumpet. Having been ſeveral 
times deſtroyed by the Picts, and repaired by the 
Romans, at laſt Atius;, a Roman general, re- 
built-it of ſtone in the carp 430; but it was ſoon 
after ruined by the Picts, and no longer regarded: 
but as a boundary“ between the two nations. 
This wall was eight feet thick and twelve feet 
high, and the remains of it are ſtill to be ſeen in 
ſeveral parts of Cumberland and Northumberland. 
The higheſt piece of it that is now left ſtanding 
between Carliſle and Newcaſtle, is about Thirle- 
wall, where it is near three yards high ; but the 
far greater part of it has been carried off to build 
houſes, or to make fences about the neighbouring 
grounds; and in ſome places whole towns ſtand 
at this time upon the very foundation. 
IRELAND is not ſo full of antiquities as Great- 
Britain, though not deſtitute of ſuch curioſities. 


* Towards the end of the laſt century was found in the 
rubbiſh of this wall a winged image of braſs, about fix inches 
long, agreeing well enough with the deſcription which ſome 
of the ancients have erminus, whom 


given us of the got 
ej uſed to lay in the foundations of their boundaries, 
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About a mile from Caſtle-Conner, in the county 
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of Roſcommon, there is a round hill, into which 
an entrance was diſcovered in 1640, and ſeveral 
ſquare chambers found within it, built with large 
ſtones, and communicating with each other by 
circular paſſages.— In the hill, or rather rock of 
Corren, many ſtrange receſſes have been formed; 
and before theſe caves there is a path cut out of 
the rock, about a hundred paces in length. This 
work, which the country people call the Giant's 
Houſe, is ſuppoſed to be either Iriſh or Daniſh.— 
An ancient marble ſepulchre was dug up at Dub- 
lin in 1646, containing coals, aſhes, and human 
bones, which is reckoned to have belonged to the 
Danes before their converſion to chriſtianity. 
Urns, altars, trumpets, &c. have been diſcovered 
in the county of Tyrone, in the province of Ul- 
ſter, of which an account is given in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, | 

Ip the reader would be more fully informed of 
the curious remains of antiquity to be ſeen in theſe 
kingdoms, we refer. him to Camden, and other 
authors who have profeſſedly wrote on that ſub- 
ject, and proceed to give a brief deſcription of 
ſome of our moſt remarkable buildings, ancient 
and modern. Ita 

| BUILDLN GS... 

NE all the churches in England, or even in 
Europe, (if we except St. Peter's at Rome) 
the moſt famous is St; Paul's cathedral in Lon- 
don; one of the moſt magnificent and beautiful 
ſtructures that, any modern age has produced, 
though the effect it ought to have is much cramped 
by the great crowd of buildings with which it is 
too cloſely ſurrounded. Some indeed have cen- 
ſured it for its heavineſs; but theſe crities have 
neither made allowance for its 2 
13 tuation, 
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ſituation, nor conſidered ſeparately the beauty and 


proportion of every part, in order to enter into the 
2 nature and defign of the whole compoſition. Let 
this be done by any one who underſtands the rules 
4 of architecture, and we may venture to affirm, 
5 that St. Paul's will be found no more liable to the 
of objection of being a heavy pile, than St. Peter's. 
- itſelf, | 
by IT is built of fine Portland ſtone, after the mo- 
oh del of St. Peter's at Rome, having two ranges of 
8 pilaſters on the outſide, one above another, be- 
an ſides twenty columns at the eaſt, and four at the 
the weſt- end, and thoſe of the porticoes. There is a 
** very handſome aſcent to the weſt portico, which 
red D by twelve columns, and eight above 
61 them ſupport a pediment, in which is a noble baſs- 
. relief, repreſenting the hiſtory of St. Paul's Con- 
verſion. The aſcent to the north portico is by 
4 of twelve ſteps of black-marble, the dome whereof is. 
heſe raiſed upon ſix columns, over which are the queen's: 
ther arms ſupported by two angels, and under, their 
ſub- feet a lion and an unicorn. To the ſouth portico 
n of we aſcend by twenty-five {teps, and over the door- 


ations 


caſe is a phcenix in flames, with the word Reſur- 
gam underneath it. The iron baluftrade which 
runs round the church is very beautiful, the ex- 
pence of which amounted to above eleven thou- 
ſand pounds, there being near three hundred tons 
of iron in it, which coſt ſixpence a pound. The 
pillars which ſupport the roof and cupola, or dome, 
are very large, and all adorned with pilaſters of 


the Corinthian and Compoſite orders. Roundithe 


inſide of the cupola, where the Converſion of St. 
Paul is finely painted by the late Sir James Thorn- 
hill, runs a handſome gallery, which has 
iron rails. Here a whiſper, or even the tick- 
ing of a watch, may be heard diſtinctly, at the 

ce 
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diſtance of more than a hundred feet. Above the 
dome, on the outſide, there is a neat gilded bal- 
cony, and above that a ſtone lanthorn near ſeven 
feet high, with a ball and gilt croſs at the top. 
The floor of the choir is paved with marble, and 
the altar- piece has four beautiful pilaſters, painted 
and veined with gold, in imitation of Lapis Lazuli. 
AT the weſt end of the cathedral is a curious 
marble ſtatue of the late queen Anne, holding a 
ſceptre in one hand, and a globe in the other, 
ſurrounded with four beautiful emblematical fi- 
gures, repreſenting Great Britain, France, Ire- 
and, and America. e 
Tus whole expence of this magnificent fabrick, 
from laying the foundation of it to the preſent 
time, is computed at above a million ſterling. 
Its length from eaſt to weſt, including the portico, 
is 500 feet; its breadth, including the north and 
ſouth porticoes, 311; and its heighth, from the 
ground to the top of the croſs, 344. The heighth 
of the turrets at the weſt end is 208 feet, and of 
the body of the church, 120. Upon the whole, 
we may conclude, that if Sir Chriftopher Wren's 
plan had been followed, according to which this 
cathedral was to have had an area ſuitable to its 
bigneſs, all the principal ſtreets to have been laid 
in direct lines upon rebuilding the city after the 
fire, the houſes built uniform, and placed on pi- 
azzas, the pariſh-churches diſpoſed in proper 
ints of view, &c. if this had been done, St. 
Paul's would not only have appeared to much 
greater advantage, but the ſymmetry ariſing from 
ſo many beautiful viſtos would perhaps have ſur- 
paſſed any thing that has yet been ſeen in the 
world. | , 888 
Lr us now take a view of that ancient and 
venerable pile, the abby- church of St. po. 
222644 eſt- 
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Weſtminſter, which was fifty years in building, 
and which has been the burial-place of moſt of 
the Britiſh monarchs. The form of the church 
is a long croſs, and the choir, which has an 
aſcent of ſeveral ſteps to a beautiful altar-piece, 
is paved with black and white marble. The 
whole length of the Abbey is about 490 feet, the 
breadth of the weſt end 66, that of the croſs-iſle 
189; and the height of the middle roof is 92. 
The pillars are of Suſſex marble, and are fifty in 
number, beſides near the ſame number of pilaſters. 
There are 94 windows, of which thoſe at the four 
ends of the church are very ſpacious ; which, with 
the roofs, doors, arches, &c. are all of the ancient 
Gothic order. The outſide was adorned - with 
many ſtatues of kings, moſt which are now de- 
cayed. Some figures of the apoſtles in Gethic 
niches ſtill remain, and a vaſt number of ſmall fi- 
gures in relievo. | | 
Or the chapels, which contain the funeral 
monuments of our kings and nobility, that built b 
Henry VII. is particularly beautiful, at the calt 
end of which is a large window with fine painted 
glaſs, and at the weſt end three ſpacious portals of 
ſolid braſs, which open into the room where the 
lower houſe of Convocation formerly ſat. The 
roof, which is all of ſtone, is divided into ſixteen 
circles of moſt curious workmanſhip, and ſupport- 
ed by pillars and arches of the Gothic order, en- 
riched with figures of fruit and other ornaments,” 
Here are likewiſe a great many ſtatues in niches, 
which look like kings, queens, &c. having angels 
under them ſupporting imperial crowns ; 1 they 
are commonly taken for ſaints or martyrs. In 
this chapel is the tomb of the royal founder and 
his queen, whoſe figures lie on it at full length, 
in ſolid braſs richly gilt; and at each corner is an 
Vo. I. E angel 
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angel in the ſame metal. On the ſides of the pe- 
dial are two Cupids ſupporting the king's arms, 
and an imperial crown, an angel treading on- a 
dragon, and various other figures. The ſcreen or 
fence round this tomb is alſo of ſolid braſs, adorn- 
ed with pillars and arches, and enriched with roſes 
and other ornaments, all of excellent workman- 
ſhip.—But a more particular account of this and all 
the other ſtately tombs and monuments that adorn 
this Abbey, would much exceed the room we can 
allow.them here ; we ſhall therefore only add, 
that of the modern ones among the fineſt are 
reckoned thoſe of the late duke and his mother 
the dutcheſs of Buckinghamſhire, in the chapel 
we have been deſcribing; and in the Abbey thoſe 
of the duke of Argyle, Sir Iſaac Newton, Sir God- 
frey Kneller, Loo. Stanhope, Capt. Cornwall, Sir 
Peter Warren, Sir Charles Wager, General Gueſt, 
the duke of Argyle, General Wade, Shake- 
ſpear, and Prior. Beſides theſe there are a great num- 
ber, that are curious pieces of ſculpture, per- 
formed by the beſt ſtatuaries.— Perhaps ſome per- 
ſons may think it juſt worth mentioning, that in 
Edward the Confeſſor's chapel are kept the two 
chairs, in which our kings and queens have been 
crowned ever ſince the time of Edward I. who 
brought hither, among other ſpoils taken from the 
Scots, the famous marble-ſtone placed under one 
of the chairs, on which the kings of Scotland had 
been crowned for many ages. 

Wx now proceed to the famous Minſter or 
Catherdral of York, which is dedicated to St, 
Peter, built in the Gothic taſte, and by ſome 
eſteemed the fineſt in England, if not 4 
to any thing of the kind in Italy; for here the 
rules of proportion have been obſerved much more, 
that what is uſually found in other Gothic ſtruc- 
tures. 
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tures. The weſt front is adorned with two regu- 
lar towers, bound in Karope, ſupported by the 


' largeſt Gothic arch in Rurope, under which is the 


principal entrance into che church. Over this 
arch is a magnificent window, as there is another 
at the eaſt end, which can never be ſufficiently ad- 
mired, being upwards of thirty feet in breadth, 
and ſeventy-five in height, and beautifully paint- 
ed with the hiſtory of the Bible in a hundred 
and ſeventeen partitions. The moſt remarkable 
deficiency is in the lanthorn ſteeple, which termi- 
nates but indifferently, though it is finely orna- 
mented, and has eight ſtately windows, meaſuring 


forty-five feet from top to bottom. The ſtone | 


ſcreens at the ends of the choir are beautifully 
wrought, one of which ſeparates it from the mid- 
dle of the church, and the other terminates it be- 
hind the altar, to which there is a graceful aſcent 
of ſixteen-ſteps. The carved wood-work of the 
choir is very ancient, and adorned with a great many 
knotted pinacles. The ſouth end of the cathe- 
dral is beautified with a circular window, called 


the marigold window, the glaſs being ſtained of 


that colour; and at the north end are five lights 
reaching almoſt from top to bottom, ſaid to have 
been erected at the charge of five maiden fiſters, 
which may be conſidered as one ſtately window, 
the painting on which repreſents a rich embroi- 
dery of Moſaic needle-work.— The chapter-houſe® 


Pope Pius the ſecond is ſaid to have very much admired 
the cathedral here deſcribed, extolling it for its wonderful 
— 9. and workmanſhip, and for a lightſome chapel, 
with glazed walls united by flender pillars. This chapel 
is the chapter-houſe, which is confeſſedly one of the neateſt 
ſtructures in 1 having the following line written on 
it in letters of gold, 
Ut roſa flos florum, fic eſt domus iſta domorum. 
The jingle would be loſt in Engliſh : but it implies, that this 
building excels others, as _ as the roſe does other flowers, 
2 ia 
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is an octogon Gothic building, ſixty- three feet in 
diameter, with windows of painted glaſs, and 
finiſhed with an arch or concave about 68 feet in 
height. The roof, which has been finely paint- 
ed and carved, but is now much ſullied, has not 
2 pillar to ſupport it, but depends entirely upon one 
pin, placed geometrically in the centre. It has 
thirty-two ſtalls round it, all of fine marble.—In 
the veſtry- room are preſerved ſeveral antiquities, 
particularly the famous horn, ſo called from its 
ſhape, but made of ivory, by which one Ulphus, 
a Saxon governor, diſinherited his two ſons, and 
beſtowed his whole eſtate on this cathedral . — 
We have only to give the dimenſions of this mag- 
nificent ſtructure, which are as follow. Its 
length from eaſt to weſt is 524 feet ; from north 
to ſouth 280. The height of the body of the Min- 
ſter is about 100 feet, and the top of the lanthorn 
without is 234 feet from the ground. —And we 
may add, that in the ſouth tower there is a deep 
al of twelve bells, the tenor of which weighs 
fifty-nine hundred weight, 
AVING done with Weſtminſter and York, 
we ought not to defer any longer our deſcription 
of the beautiful cathedral at Saliſbury, which, of 
a Gothic ſtructure, is certainly the moſt elegant 
in the kingdom. It was begun in the year 1219, 
and finiſhed in 1258, when it was conſecrated in 
the preſence of King Henry III, and a great 


Camden relates, from an old author, that Ulphus find- 
© ing ſome difference like to happen between his eldeſt and 
„ youngeſt ſon about the lordſhips after his death, took this 
* method to make them equal. He ſet out for York, taking 
« along with him the horn he uſed to drink out of, filled it 
« with wine, and kneeling before the altar, beſtowed upon 
“ God and St. Peter all his lands and tenements.”—T his 
horn, after being kept in the Minſter till the 16th century, was 
miſſing for a long time, but was recovered by Henry Lord 
Faufax, and there remains at preſent, 
number 
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number of the biſhops and nobility. Tt coſt above 
26,0001. which was a very large ſum for thoſe 
days. The ſpire, which is of free-ſtone, ſtands in 
the centre of the cathedral, and is deſervedly ad- 
mired, being the higheſt in the kingdom, viz. 
410 feet from the ground, which is twice the 
height of the monument in London, It is there- 
fore ſurpriſing to think, that the walls of it, upon 
examination after the great ſtorm in 1703, were 
found near the top to be little more than four 
inches thick. Since this they have been ſtrength- 
ened with bands of iron, which perhaps may pre- 
ſerve the ſpire as long as the reſt of the building. 
In ſhort, the outſide of this cathedral is truly 
magnificent, . but the inſide does not, come up to 
It ; for though the carving, what little there is of 
it, is good, the painting is but indifferent. It is 
remarked of this fine ſtructure, that its doors are 
equal in number to the months of the year, its 
windows to the days, and its pillars and pilaſters 
to the hours . he latter are a ſort of fuſile or 
caſt marble, the art of making which is either 
quite loſt, or little underſtood. There is no aſcent 
to the choir, which ſomewhat reſembles a theatre, 
being painted with golden pannels, intermixed 
with garlands of roſes and other flowers, which run 
round the tops of the prebendaries ſtalls. The 
pillars which ſupport the biſhop's throne are gilt, 
and it is painted all over with flowers upon white, 


* Theſe remarkable circumſtances are ſummed up in the 
following lines, which are a tranſlation of ſome Latin ones ts 
the ſame purpoſe : 3 

As many days as in one year there be, 

So many windows in one church we ſee z 

As many marble pillars there appear, 

As there are hours throughout the fleeting year; 

As many gates as moons one year does view: 


Strange tale to tell, * more ſtrange than t ue. 
3 
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As to the dimenſions of this church, the length of 
it from eaſt to weſt, including the buttreſſes, is 
478 feet ; that of the tranſept from north. to ſouth 
210; and the height of the vaulting is 80.—But 
we muſt not forget the chapter-houſe, which is an 
octogon, no leſs than co feet in circumference, 


and yet the roof has no other ſupport than a ſmall 
marble pillar in the centre; ſo that it is reckoncd 
a curiglity ſcarce to be, matched in Europe. 
HERE we ſhall juſt mention the cathedral of 
Lincoln, though perhaps it ſhould naturally have 
followed that of York, there being a contention 
between them which has the preference in ex- 
tent, though we think it ought to be decided in 
favour of York; In point of ſituation however 
that of Lincoln has infinitely the — as it 
ſtands on a high hill, which makes it conſpicuous 
to a vaſt diſtance S. The middle tower is reckon- 
ed the higheſt in the kingdom, and had formerly 
a ſpire, but at preſent there are only four ordinary 
pinacles, one at each corner. The catharine- 
wheel windows are very curious, as are alſo the 
chapter-houſe, cloyſters, and library. The circum- 
ference of the famous great bell here, uſually called 
Tom of Lincoln, is 22 feet 8 inches: it weighs near 
five tons, and will hold 424 gallons ale-meaſure, 
As we are not far from Boſton, it is proper 
to take notice of its church, which is reckoned 
the largeſt pariſh-church without croſs-iſles-in the 
Whole world, being 300 feet long within the walls, 
and 100 feet wide, Its roof, which is handſome- 
ly cieled with Iriſh oak, is ſupported by 24 tall 


* The Monks concluded, from the 2228 and ele- 
vation of this ſtructure for divine worſhip, that the Devil muſt 
needs look upon it with an envious eye; and hence the pro- 
verb of a man who has malice and envy in his countenance, 
He looks as the Devil over Lincoln. . 


— 


and 
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and ſlender pillars. The tower or ſteeple is fa- 


mous for its height aud workmanſhip, being 
100 yards high, including the octogon lanthorn 


on the top, which is admired for the thinneſs of the 


ſtone- work. This extraordinary height makes it 
viſible a long way on every fide, and eſpecially 
towards the fa ; ſo that it is a very uſeful guide 
to mariners on that dangerous coaſt, as well as the 


wonder of travellers. - Grantham in this coun 


has alſo a fine large church, with a ſpire ſteeple 
280 feet high, which is generally reported to ſtand 
awry ; but this is a vulgar error. 

SINCE we have mentioned ſome pariſh-churches, 
we ought by on means to forget that of Fairford 
in Glouceſterſhire, remarkable for its twenty- 
eight windows of the fineſt painted glaſs in Eng- 
land. They contain the material Hiſtories of the 
Oid and New Teſtament, from the ſerpent's 
tempting Eve, to the aſcenſion of our Saviour, and 
the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt in cloven tongues. 
Inthe weſt window well 
repreſented; and in other windows are the figures 
of the twelve apoſtles, the four evangeliſts, and 
ſome of the principal fathers of the church. The 
whole was deſigned by the celebrated Albert 
Durer, an Italian; and 1 in the dra- 
pery, and ſome of the figures, is ſo well performed, 
that Vandyke was of opinion, it could not be ex- 
ceeded by the. pencil. This beautiful glaſs was 


taken by Mr. John Tame, a merchant of Lon- 


don, in a prize-ſhip bound for Rome; who, hav- 
ing purchaſed the manor of king Henry VII, 
built this church at Fairford, on purpoſe to adorn 
it with the glaſs, which was buried in the grand 


rebellion, and by much care ſince has been pre- 
ſerved entire to this day. 5 
4. 5 


aft Judgment is admirably 
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Ir we look into Scotland, we ſhall find many 
ancient and magnificent churches, which we can- 
not here particularly deſcribe. The Great high 
Kirk at Edinburgh (formerly its cathedral) de- 
ſerves to be mentioned, which is built of hewn 
ſtone in form of a croſs, and ſtands in the High- 
ſtreet in the centre of the city. It is adorned 
with ſome ſtone-pillars and arches, but is moſt re- 
markable for its lofty tower, with a large open cu- 
pola of curious workmanſhip, repreſenting an im- 
perial crown ; of which that over St. Nicholas 
church in Newcaſtle is a model, but does not 
come up to it by far. * 

THe cathedral at Glaſgow, is a vaſt and ſtate- 
iy edifice, dedicated to St. Mungo, who was bi- 

op here about the year 560. The ſeveral rows 
of pillars, the high towers, and the lofty ſpire (the 
higheſt in Scotland) that riſes from a ſquare 
tower in the middle of the croſs, ſhew the ſkill of 
the architect, and ſurpriſe the beholders. 

Tu church of St. Magnus, at Kirkwall, in 
Pomona, the chief of the Orkney iſlands, (for- 
merly a cathedral, but now only a pariſh church) 
is a beautiful and magnificent ſtructure, which in 
this part of the world is the more ſurpriſing. It 
is built of free-ſtone, and has a fine ſteeple in the 
middle of it erected on four large pillars, with 
fourteen others on each ſide, which ſupport the 
roof. Its three gates are chequered with red 
and white poliſhed ſtones, emboſled and elegantly 
flowered. —But it is time to have done with this 
part of our ſubject, on which perhaps the reader 
may think we have dwelt too long Tae 6 

AFTER this account of the. ſacred edifices that 
adorn our Iſland, it is proper to 2 a brief de- 
ſeription of ſome of the royal palaces; amongſt 
which, whether we regard the ſtructure or the 

| pleaſantnets 
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pleaſantneſs of the ſituation, Windſor-Caſtle de- 
ſervedly claims the pre-eminence. This place 
appeared ſo charming a ſpot to William the con- 
queror, that having purchaſed it, by exchange, of 
the monks of Weſtminſter-Abbey, he built here 
a hunting-ſeat, and had ſeveral little lodges, for 
the conveniency of his ſport, in the adjoining 
foreſt, It was afterwards rebuilt by Henry 1: 
and in the reign of Richard I. we find it looked 
upon as a place of ſtrength : but its preſent mag- 
nificence is chiefly owing to Edward III, who en- 


larged, altered, and beautified it at a vaſt expence*; 


not but that moſt of his ſucceſſors ſeem to have 
taken a pleaſure in contributing to its grandeur. ' 

THE whole conſiſts of two ſquare courts, be- 
tween which ſtands the round tower, wherein are 
very neat apartments for the governor. In the 
middle of the inner ſquare, called the Higher ward, 
which is properly the royal palace, we ſee a fine 
equeſtrian ſtatue of King Charles the Second, who 
took great delight in this place, and very much 
beautified the lodgings with curious paintings and 
other ornaments. A noble terrace-walk +, bounds 


* 

* William of Wickham (afterwards biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter) had the direction of the work; and it is ſaid he cauſ- 
ed theſe words, This made Wickham, to be cut in the wall 
of the little tower, which from him is called Wincheſter tower 
to this day: but this inſcription, which rendered it dubious 
whether he made the caſtle or the caſtle made him, had like 
to have loſt. him his Majeſty's favour, till he cleared it up by 
aſſuring the King, that he did not aſſume the honour of the 
work to himſelf, but only meant that the caſtle had been the 
making of him, by the riches and reputation the building of 
it had gained him. | 

+ This terrace was added by Queen Elizabeth, who gene- 
rally uſed to walk there an hour before dinner, if not hinder- 
ed by windy weather, to which ſhe had a peculiar averſion ; but 
ſhe liked well enough to walk in a calm rain, with an um- 
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brella over her head. 
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/ the outſide, and affords a delightful and extenſive 
4 


proſpect over the neighbouring country. This 
walk is very ſpacious on the north-ſide, and is 
over-looked by the royal apartments; thoſe of 
King Edward the Third, which were on the 
north-fide, being now allotted (with the reſt of 
the ſquare) to :the great officers of the crown. 


The guard-chambers are well furniſhed with 


arms, which are curiouſly diſpoſed in a great varie- 
ty of figures; and the cieling of one of them is 


ly painted, repreſenting BRITAN NIA ſeated 


on a globe, the Indies ſupplying her with wealth, 
and Europe offering her an imperial diadem. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of St. George's- 
Hall, at the upper end of which we ſee the pic- 
ture of King William on horſeback, and under- 
neath him appears to be an aſcent of ten marble 
ſteps; but when we come almoſt cloſe to them, 
we find the ſkill of the painter had impoſed upon 
us, and are agreeably ſurpriſed at the deception. 
One ſide of this noble room is adorned with fi- 
gures as big as the life, repreſenting Edward III. re- 
ceiving his triumphant ſon the Black Prince, who 
preſents to his father the kings of France and 
Scotland Priſoners. At the weſt end of the hall 
is the chapel royal, which is finely painted with 
ſcripture hiſtories ; and the carved work is at leaſt 
equal to any in the kingdom. In the preſence- 
chamber we ſee. a Judith and Holofernes, as alſo a 
Magdalen, both finiſhed with a maſterly hand. 
In the bed-chamber the Murder of theInnocents is 
curiouſly repreſented ; and the cieling of the cloſet 
is adorned with the ſtory of Leda and the Swan. 
In the gallery is — piece of the daughter 
giving ſuck to her father in priſon. Duns Sco- 


. tus, who is ſaid to have killed himſelf by an in- 


tenſe application to his ſtudies, and the Miſer 


counting his Money, are both excellent * 
u 
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But it would take up too much time, as well ag 
room, to enumerate all the admirable paintings 
and other curioſities that adorn this palace. 

THe other ſquare, called the Lower Ward, is 
remarkable for the chapel of the Order of the 
Garter *, one of the moſt beautiful pieces of an- 
cient workmanſhip to be ſeen in England. The 
coats of arms, and the various imagery and other 
ornaments, not only of King Edward III, but of 
ſeveral of the firſt knights companions, are well 
finiſned, and have ſtood out againſt the injury 
of time to admiration. In the choir are ſtalls 
for the Knights of the order, and a throne for the 
ſovereign; and in the middle of it are alſo ſtalls 
for the Po6r Knights +, (as they are called) who 
live in a ſort of hoſpital or college on the ſouth 
ſide of the ſquare. 

To what has been already ſaid of this ſtately 
palace I ſhall only add, that though it wants a 
garden, the beauty and pleaſantneſs of its parks, 
and the neighbouring foreſt, ſeem to ſupply the 


deficiency. The little park is above three miles 


round, the great, one about fourteen, and the 
foreſt between thirty and forty. 


This is a military order, inſtituted by King Edward the 
Third, conſiſting of twenty-ſix knights or companions, where-= 
of the King of 6 rs is always ſovereign or chief. Some 
ſay it was firſt erected in honour of a garter of the Counteſs 

Saliſbury, which ſhe dropped in dancing, and King Ed- 
ward picked up; but our beit antiquaries ſet this account 
aſide as fabulous, and take it to have been inſtituted on oc- 
caſion of the victory gained over the French at Creſſy, when 
that Prince (ſay ſome hiſtorians) ordered his garter to be diſ- 
played as a ſignal of battle. 

+ Theſe were originally twenty-ſix in number, and were to 
be gentlemen wounded in the wars, or impaired by indigence 
or age. They are now reduced to eighteen, with an allow- 
ance of 4ol. a year each; and are obliged, by their order, to 
go in their robes twice a day to church, to pray for the ſove- 
rergn and knights of the garter. . 
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trees. The iron gates and baluſters before the 
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Tx royal palace of Hampton-Court, built 
by the famous Cardinal Wolſey, deſerves to be 
mentioned, though it might be tedious, after ſay- 
ing ſo much of Windſor-Caſtle, to be particular 
in deſeribing either the building or its ornaments, 
It is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Thames, nor 
is the ſtructure inferior to its ſituation, having 
two very magnificent fronts, and being every way 
fit for the reception of a royal family. The gar- 
dens are exceeding beautiful; in which particular, 
but in no other, it has the advantage of the palace 
at Windſor. The apartments are richly furniſhed, 
and adorned with excellent paintings; but of all 
the noble pieces this palace contained, none have 
been much or ſo deſervedly admired, as the Car- 
toons of the celebrated Raphael, which were 
brought into England by King William, and are 
not to be matched in Europe. It is ſaid, that 
Louis XIV. offered 100, ooo louis-d'ors for them, 
but they are valued at 400, oool. Sterling. — The 
reſt of the royal palaces, though beautiful enough, 
(eſpecially that at Kenſington) merit no particu- 
lar deſcription; we ſhall therefore proceed to take 
a view of ſome of the fine ſeats of our nobility. 

Wx have already obſerved, that the Duke of 


Devonſhire's ſeat at Chatſworth is reckoned one 


of the Wonders of the Peak, and it very well 
deſerves the name, as it is the aſtoniſhment of 


every ſpectator. This magnificent pile of build- 


ing is ſituated on the eaſt fide of the river Der- 
went, which in calm weather glides gently 
enough, but is very rapid, when haſty rains or 
melted ſnows are poured into its channel from the 
adjacent mountains. From the river (which has 
a'handſome ſtone bridge over it) we approach the 
weſt front of the houſe by a venerable walk of 


court 
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court are a noble piece of work, which are ter- 
minated at the corners next the road by two large 
ſtone pedeſtals, curiouſly adorned with trophies of 
war in Baſſo Relievo*, The building is a ſquare, 
with a piazza of Doric columns, each of one 
ſtone, running round the inſide. The bath-room 
is all of marble, very curiouſly wrought ; and the 
cielings and walls of the apartments are adorned 
with fine paintings by Vario, and other emi- 
nent maſters. Scarce any thing comes up to the 
beauty of the chapel, the altar-end and floor-be- 
ing al marble, the ſeats of cedar, and the walls 
and cieling painted by the beſt hands. 

- As to the gardens, they are full of canals, ba- 
fons and water-works of various forms and contri- 
vance ; amongſt which is an artificial willow-tree 
of copper, with water dropping from the leaves, 
But the greateſt curioſity of this kind is a wonder- 
ful caſcade, which, iſſuing from a neat ſtone- 
building, falls down a hill a quarter of a mile in 
length, over ſteps like a pair of ſtairs, making ſuch 
a noiſe and ſuch a broken appearance, as may 
be eaſier conceived than deſcribed, till at laſt it 
ſinks under-ground and diſappears. The green- 
houſes, ſummer-houſes, orangeries, &c. are very 
beautiful, and the walks are embelliſhed with fine 
ſtatues, urns, and other proper ornaments f. 

ha: Hoe BLENHEIM= 

The term Relieyo is applied to a figure whi j | 
ſtands out from the — or plane 88 4 EIT 
There are three kinds of Relievo, called Alto, Mezzo, and 
Baſſo : the firſt is when the figure projects almoſt as much as 
the life; the ſecond when it ſeems cut in two, only one half 
of it riſing from the plane; and the laſt when the work is 


raiſed but a little from its ground, as in medals, vaſes, and the 
frontiſpieces of buildings, particularly the hiſtories, feſtoons, 
foliages, and other ornaments of frizes. 

+ It was a fine compliment which Marſhal Tallard paid to 
the lateDuke of Deyonſhire, who had entertained him fs 
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_ Brexnueim-Hovse, at Woodſtock in Oxford- 


ſhire, is a vaſt and magnificent pile of building, de- 


ſigned to perpetuate the memory of the ſignal vic- 
tory, obtained by the allies over the French and Ba- 
varians near the village of Blenheim on the banks 
of the Danube . This noble ſeat, together with 
the manor of Woodſtock, was ſettled by the 
Britiſh parliament on the Duke of Marlborough 
and his heirs, as a grateful acknowledgment for 
his bravery and conduct on that occaſion. The 
hall is lofty, and finely painted by Sir James Thorn- 
hill and others. Moſt of the rooms are enriched 
with marble chimney- pieces, tables, &c. but more 
by the incomparable paintings, and eſpecially the 
hangings, . repreſenting the Duke's glorious ac- 
tions. Among the pictures are ſeveral large 
pieces by Rubens, particularly that celebrated 
one of himſelf, his wife and child. The Loves of 
the Gods, by Titian, a preſent from the king of 
Sardinia, is a valuable piece; and King Charles I. 
on horſeback, by Vandyke, is very much admired, 


few days at this beautiful ſeat z When I return (faid he) 
into my own country, and reckon up the days of my cap- 
"tivity, 1 ſhall leave out thoſe I ſpent at Chatſworth. 
It appears from a manuſcript in the Cotton library, that 
there was a royal houſe at Woodſtock, ſo long ago as the time 
of King Alfred; and that King Henry I. was not the founder 
of it (as he is generally ſaid to be) but only rebuilt it. As for 
Henry TI. who kept his fair Roſamond here, he made ſome 
additions to it, for the entertainment and'ſecufity of his beauti- 
ful miſtreſs : notwithſtanding which, his jealous Queen, hav- 
ing got acceſs to her in the King's abſence, as tradition ſays, 
diſpatched her. by poiſon. She was buried in a nunnery at 
Godſtow, with this jingling Latin epitaph, in which there im 
& luſus verborum not to be imitated in Engliſh. | 

Hic jacet in tumba roſa mundi, non roſa munda ; 

Non redolet, ſed olet, que redolere ſolet. 


Within this tomb lies the world's faireſt roſez =_ 
Tho once moſt ſweet, ſhe'll now offend your att. r 
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1 
The gallery is exceeding beautiful, being lined 
with marble pilaſters, and the pillars are of one 
piece, ſupporting a rich and curious entablature. 
Over a pediment in the front of the houſe facing 
the gardens is a fine marble buſt of Lewis XIV, 
bigger than the life, taken from the gate of the 
citadel of Tournay. The gardens are well laid 
out, having fine walks, greens, eſpaliers, &c. and 
the viſtos are terminated by ſome remarkable ob- 
jects in the neighbouring country. But of all 
the curioſities about this ſtately edifice, perhaps 
none are more worthy of notice than the lofty 
bridge in the Park, conſiſting of one arch above 190 
feet wide; and the vaſt obeliſk erected in the 
principal avenue, whereon is inſcribed an excel- 
lent ſummary of the Duke's actions and charac» 
ter, but too long to be here inſerted. 
Bor of all the ſeats of the Britiſh nobility, per- 
haps none deſerves our obſervation more than the 
Earl of Pembroke's magnificent palace (for fo it 
may juſtly be called) at Wilton near Saliſbury, 
which was begun in the reign of Henry VIII. on 
the ruins. of a ſuppreſſed Abbey, and in that of 
Edward VI. the great quadrangle was finiſhed, 
About ſixty years ago the hall-ſide was burnt 
down, but was rebuilt ina ſumptuous manner by the 
late, Earl, then Lord high Admiral of England; 
but the other parts, rebuilt by the firſt Philip Earl 
of Pembroke, were the deſign of Inigo Jones, and 
were finiſhed in 1640. The garden-front in par- 
ticular, which is 194 feet long, is reckoned one of 
the beſt pieces of that celebrated architect. In 
the middle of the platform, which is paved with 
free-ſtone, there is a fine marble fountain, When 
we enter the houſe, on one hand is the hall, in 
which are a marble-ſhuMe-board, and two large 
marb'e-tables; and on the other hand are two 
handſome parlours, in the firſt of which is a fine 
1 - picture 
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picture of Chriſt wits the feet of his apoſtles, 
and another repreſenting little ſhepherds and coun- 
try utenſils. Between this and the other-parlour 
is a portico ſupported by two beautiful pillars of 
black and ſpotted porphyry. As to the grand apart- 
ment, it is allowed to be one of the nobleſt in Europe; 
and its hall (which is twenty yards long, ten 
high, and as many broad) is adorned with moſt 
admirable pictures by Vandyke, particularly a 
celebrated family-piece *, twenty feet long and 
twelve high, the figures whereof are not only as 
large as the life, but ſeem to be alive indeed +, 
Hence we aſcend the grand geometrical ſtair-caſe, 
the firſt of the kind in England; at the foot of 
which we ſee a Grecian * of Bacchus, of 
white marble, with a young Bacchus upon his 
ſhoulder eating grapes, a piece of excellent ſculp- 
ture. The whole ſtair-caſe, and ſome of the rooms 
at the top of it, are crowded with pictures done by 
the beſt Italian and Flemiſh maſters : ſo is alſo an- 
other fine ſtair-caſe, at the foot of which is a cu- 
rious marble ſtatue of Flora. The ſaloon, which 
is ten yards ſquare, is likewiſe adorned with fami- 
ly-pieces, moſt of them by Sir Peter Lely. In 
both theſe rooms, as well as in many others, are 
marble chimney-pieces of curious workmanſhip, 
which the firſt Earl of Pembroke brought over 
from Italy. There are ſome of white marble done 
by Inigo Jones, than which nothing can be more 
beautiful; and in ene of the garrets there is a 
piece of black marble over the chimney, in which 


elt is ſaid, Sir Godfrey Kneller would have given three 
thouſand pounds for this piece, and that the late French King 
offered as many louis-d'ors for it as would cover it. | 

+ There are the Earl of Pembroke (Lord chamberlain of 
the houſhold) and his lady fitting, with their five ſons ſtand- 

ing on the right, and the Earl of Carnarvon and his lady (their 
daughter) on the left ; and before them ſtands their eldeſt ſon 
and his lady, a daughter of the duke of Buckingham. 
h Saliſbury 


JI 
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Saliſbury cathedral and its ſpire may be ſeen al- 
moſt as plain as in a looking-glaſs. But theſe 
things are trifles, compared to the noble collection 
of antique buſtoes that adorns this place, con- 
ſiſting of the philoſophers, poets, orators, &c. of 
ancient Greece and Rome; and among the cu- 
rioſities of this kind is a ſtatue of the Egyptian 
ddeſs Ifis on a table of fine granite. In ſhort, 
the houſe is filled with ſuch a number of beauti- 
ful pieces, both of ſculpture and painting, as 
would require a volume to deſcribe; not to men- 
tion the large heads and horns of ſtags, the collec- 
tion of head-pieces, coats of mail, and other ar- 
mour for horſe and man “*, which are curioſities 
worth obſervation.—If we look into the gar- 
dens, which are exceeding beautiful, we ſhall find 
enough to admire, but perhaps nothing more than 
a magnificent bridge over a river that runs through 
them, Here is a grotto, the front of which is curi- 
ouſly carved, and within are black pillars of the Ionic 
-order with white capitals, and four fine bas-reliefs 
brought from Italy. The banqueting-houſe on 
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| the bowling-green is very beautiful, having an | 
— Ionic arcade, and at the top of it a row of antique 0 | 
n buſtoes.—We are going too far; but we hope the 9 
e reader will excuſe our having detained him ſo long 1 
Ds at this majeſtic and delightful ſeat, which cannot | 
er be too much admired. Þ# 
ne We ſhall now give a ſhort deſcription of the 1 


Earl of Burlington's beautiful ſeat at Chiſwick, 
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* The moſt remarkable ſuits of armour in this colle&ion 
are thoſe of King Henry VIII, Edward VI, and a rich uit 1 
of an Earl of Pembroke named Black Jack, which he wore [ 
when he beſieged and took Bologne in France, where he com- 
manded in chief under the King. There are ſome other ſuits, 
which by the work ſeem to have belonged to perſons of dif- 
— but the reſt, about a hundred, are only for common 
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which for elegance of taſte is ſaid to ſurpaſs any 
thing of its kind .in England, if: not in Europe, 
In the front of the houſe 1s a neat gravelled court, 
with yew-hedges on each fide; and at a little 
diſtance. from the houſe are two rows of cedars, 
whoſe dark and ſolemn ſhade occaſions an agree- 
able contraſt with the white ſtructure that appears 
between them. We aſcend to the houſe by a no- 
ble flight of ſteps, on one ſide of which is the 
ſtatue of Inigo Jones, and on the other that of 
Palladio, two celebrated arehitects. The fluted 
pillars that ſupport the pyrtico are of the Corin- 
tian order; and the cornice, frize, and architrave 
are as rich as poſſible : ſo that this front of the 
houſe gives at once ſurpriſe and pleaſure to every 
ſpectator. The other fronts, though plainer, have 
a noble boldneſs which cannot fail of pleaſing, 
eſpecially that towards the gardens. As to the 
inſide of the houſe, it — take up too much 
time to deſcribe its particular beauties, every 
thing being perfectly well finiſhed, the cielings 
finely gilt and painted, and the rooms filled with 
curious pictures, done by ſome of the beſt hands 
in Europe. W 

Tux ſame elegant taſte appears in the gardens, 
Deſcending from the houſe we enter on a lawn of 
graſs, planted with ever-greens, and adorned with 


two rows of large ſtone vaſes. At the end next 


the houſe are two ſtone wolves, and at the farther 
end- two large lions, which are very good pieces 
of ſculpture. Three antique ſtatues, dug up at 


Rome, with ſtone ſeats between them, and a 


cloſe plantation of ever-greens behind them, ter- 


minate this proſpect.— On the right-hand, as we 


go from the houſe, we look through an open 
grove of 'trees to the .orangery ; and on the left, 
we have an eaſy flope to a ſerpentine river, _ 
c 


each ſide of which are clumps of ever-greens, 
and at the farther end is an encloſure, wherein 
we ſee an obeliſk and a Roman temple, On one 
fide of the river is a Wilderneſs, and on the 
other a handſome building, which is an exact 
model of the portico of Covent-garden church. 
With the earth and gravel thrown up, when this 
river was dug, they have raiſed a fine terrace, from 
whence we have a view of the adjacent country, 
and of the boats and barges upon'the "Thames, 
which greatly enlivens the proſpect. —We ſhal 
ſay nothing of the caſcade, the engine by which 
the water is raiſed not having anſwered the de- 
ſign ſo well as was expected. Fe 
Now we are ſpeaking of the ſeats of our nobi- 
lity, we cannot forbear mentioning a few of the 
many curioſities to be ſeen in - Lord Temple's 
beautiful gardens at Stow in Buckinghamſhire.— 
The entrance on the ſouth-fide of the gardens is 
between two ſquare pavilions of the Doric order, 
deſigned by Sir John Vanbrugh, where imme- 
diately a ſurpriſing variety of objects preſent them- 
ſelves to view. the middle of a large octogon 
of water ſtands an obeliſk near ſeventy feet in 
height; and at a diſtance we ſee two rivers, which 
join their ſtreams, and fall into this ſpacious re- 
ceptacle, On the right hand a Gothic buildin 
dedicated to Liberty, crowns the ſummit of a hill, 
and on the left appears a pyramid, ſixty feet high, 
dedicated to the memory of the above-mentioned 
architect. Having paſſed by three fine ſtatues, 
we come to the cold bath, from whence we be- 
hold a natural caſcade, or rather three, fallin 
from the octogon into a large lake; by the ſide 
of which, in a riſing wood, ſtands the Hermitage ; 
and not far from thence the ſtatues of Cain and 
Abel, fronting a neat ſtructure, called the Veneris 
| Hortus, 
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Hortus, or Garden of Venus. From the Belvi. 
dere a building deſigned by Mr. Gibbs, which is 
ſituated on the top of a mount, there is a noble 
. nor ſhould we forget the Temple of 

riendſhip, from whence the pavilions at the en- 
trance, the caſcade, the lake and other objects, 
afford all together a delightful ſcene. This tem- 
ple is a yy ſquare building of the Doric order, 
with three fine porticoes on the ſides that appear 
to the garden. The cieling is adorned with hiſ- 
torical pieces, and at the bottom of the room are 
ten pedeſtals, on which are placed the buſts of 
Lord Cobham and his ſelect friends. The Tem- 
ple of Ancient Virtue is a rotunda * of the Doric 
order, by Mr. Kent; in which are four niches 
filled with the ſtatues of Epaminondas, Lycur- 
gus, Socrates, and Homer, with proper inſcrip- 
tions overeach. The Saxon temple is in a ſolemn 
grove, where the ſeven Saxon deities preſiding 
over the ſeveral days of the week, are placed in 
niches round an altar; forming a ſcene that 
ſtrikes the mind with an agreeable compoſure, 
Bacchus's temple is a brick building, with paint- 
ings in the inſide, ſuitable to the character of that 
heathen deity. St. Auguſtine's cave is made up 
of roots of trees and = with a ſtraw couch in 
it, and ſtands in the middle of a natural wood; 
which ſituation, with the oddneſs of the ſtructure, 


22 . . Expr 
makes an entertaining variety. Dido's cave ſtands upor 
alſo. in a wood, but is a ſtone building. The ſtand 


Pebble Alcove is a pretty receſs, where his Lord- 
ſhip's arms are curiouſly done in pebbles, and diſ- 


This is a popular term in architecture for any building 
that is round within and without, whether it be a church, 3 
ſaloon, or the like, The moſt celebrated Rotunda of antiqui- 
ty is the Pantheon at Rome, dedicated to Cybele and all the 

ods by Agrippa; but fince conſecrated by Pope Boniface 
IV. te the Virgin Mary and all the ſaints. 


played 


On 


played in proper colours : ſo likewiſe is the Sleep- 
ing Parlour, which is a ſquare building in a wood, 
where ſix walks center; and within it are paint- 
ed the heads of the Cæſars, with feſtoons of fruit 
and other ornaments. The Grotto is a curious 
piece of workmanſhip; and ſo is the Shell-Pavi- 
lion, which is ſupported by fix wreathed columns. 
The Chineſe houſe built in a pond, is a curioſity 
worth obſerving ; being ingeniouſly painted on 
the outſide in the Chineſe taſte, the inſide is 
Indian japan, 

WHEN the ſpectator has viewed all theſe beau- 
ties, and many more than we can here enumerate” 
or deſcribe, let him be conducted into the Elyſian 
Fields, and he will be charmed beyond imagina- 
tion with the monuments of the Britiſh worthies ®' 
that adorn the delightful place. But inſtead of 
diſgracing theſe fine 8 any longer with an 
unequal deſcription, 1 ſhall conclude with obſer- 
ving, (as a late writer has done) that the late 
Lord Cobham, who laid them out, has here em- 


®* Theſe are K Alfred, Edward Prince of Wales, Q. 
Elizabeth, King 
Sir Francis Bacon, Sir Thomas Greſham, Sir Francis Drake, 
Sir Iſaac Newton, Sir John Barnard, Inigo Jones, Pope, Shake - 
ſpear, Milton, and ſome others. What fort of ns Lord 
Cobham thought worthy of a place in this Elyſium, is well 
expreſſed in the following lines of Virgil, which we read there 
upon a ſquare of black marble, plaged under a Mercury 
ſanding in the niche of a pyramid : , 

Hic manus ob patriam ando vulnera paſſi, 

Quique pii — & —— locuti, 25 

Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 

Quique ſui memores alios fecere merendo. 


Here are the Bands who. for their country bled, 
And Bards whoſe pure and ſacred verſe is read 
Thoſe who, by Arts invented, Life improy'd,  _. 
And by their Merits made their Mem'ries ov d. 


belliſhed 
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illiam the Third, Sir Walter Raleigh, - 
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| * , belliſhed nature with art, and ſupported: art by 
cConſulting nature, in as elegant a taſte, as perhaps 
was ever ſhewn in any modern or even antient 
performance of this kind. We here find a moſt 
agreeable variety of ſhady woods and open Jawns ; 
ſome proſpects terminated by a well-choſen point 
of view, others bounded” by the horizon alone; 
walks which of themſelves create delight, but al- 
ways end with ſomething that increaſes the plea- 
ſure and raiſes the admiration; The pavilions, 
pyramids, obeliſks, temples, ſtatues, buſtoes, 
monuments, ' inſcriptions, are all nobly finiſhed, 
and are deſigned to inſtru as well as to pleaſe 
the beholder. In a word, nothing is here wan- 
ting which air, earth, and-water, in the hands 
of men, can contribute to compleat a terreſtrial 

paradile. . tl 84 7: 
PERHAPS the reader will not be diſpleaſed, 
if in this. place we ſhould juſt mention a few 
things moſt worthy of obſervation in our two fa- 
mous Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge; for 
a particular deſcription of them would far exceed 
the intended limits of our undertaking. Beſides 
the colleges and halls in Oxford, ſeveral of which 
are large and beautiful ſtructures, there are ſome 
other publick buildings that make a glorious ap- 
pearance. The firſt is the Theatre, a magnifi- 
cent fabric, raiſed at the expence of Dr. Sheldon, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, under the direction of 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and preſented to the Uni- 
verſity ” the generous founder for the perfor- 
mance of ſcholaſtic exerciſes. The walls round 
the area, within which it ſtands, are adorned 
with ſeveral Grecian and Roman antiquities, the 
greateſt part whereof is owing to the bounty of 
the earl of Arundel. The decorations in the 
front of the building are very curious and _— 
ful; 
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ful ; but the roof, which is ſupported without 
beams, and finely painted, can never be ſuffici-- 
ently admired. bp tr et | 
Ar the weſt end of the Theatre ſtands the 
Muſeum “, a ſtately pile, erected at the charge 
of the Univerſity, for the promoting and carrying 
on ſeveral parts of curious and uſeful learning. 
The lower part of this edifice is a Laboratory, 
| furniſhed with all ſorts of furnaces and other ma- 
terials for chymical operations. Above this is a 
ſpacious hall; and the upper chamber is a repoſi- 
rory of a noble collection of natural and artificial 
curioſities, moſt of them preſented to the Uni- 
verſity by Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; in 1683, when 
the building was finiſhed, which for that reaſon 
is called Muſeum Aſhmoleanum. Very conſide- 
rable additions have been made to it ſince that 
time; as of hieroglyphicks, and other Egyptian 
l, antiquities, by Dr. Huntington; an entire mum- 
my, by Mr. Gomljoas a large cabinet of natu- 
ral rarities, and Roman antiquities, by Dr, Liſter; 
à collection of medals by Dr. George Clarke, and 
many valuable curioſities by other benefaQors, 
Pur Bodleian library is one of the greateſt 
ornaments of this Univerſity, there being few in 
Europe that exceed it in any reſpect, and none 
that can boaſt of ſuch a treaſure of oriental manu- 


— = bad 


This name was originally uſed to ſignify a place in the 
palace of Alexandria, which took up: at leaſt a fourth part 
of the city ; ſo called, as being deſtined and ſet apart to the 
Muſes and the Sciences. Here were lodged and entertained 
a great number of learned men, who were divided into com- 
panies or colleges, to each of which was allotted a handſome 
revenue. This eſtabliſhment is attributed to Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, who here fixed his library. Muſeum is now be- 
come a general denomination, being applied to any place ſet 
apart as a Repoſitory of thin that ve ſome immediate 
relation to the Arts or the Muſes 


ſcripts, 
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firſt laid by Sir Thomas in the year 1597, 
who repaired the old library of Humphry duke of 
Glouceſter, and furniſhed it with a large collec- 
tion of printed books and manuſcripts, which he 
had purchaſed at a prodigious expence from all 
parts of the world. It was firſt opened in 1602, 
ſince which time it has been continually increaſ- 
ing by the benefactions of great and learned men; 
particularly Sir Rob. Cotton, Sir H. Savil, Arch- 
biſhop Laud, Sir Kenelm Digby, Mr. Allen, Dr. 
Pocock, Mr. Selden, Biſhop Tanner, and others. 
Over it is a ſpacious gallery, adorned with pic- 
tures of the ſeveral benefactors, &c. and with the 
famous marbles * preſented to the Univerſity by 
the earl of Arundel. Sir T. Roe and others have 
alſo enriched this place with a large collection of 
Greek, Roman, Britiſh, Saxon, and other coins. 
Over the porch, upon a pedeſtal of black marble, 
ſands, a fine ſtatue of the earl of Pembroke, to 
whoſe Generoſity this library is much indebted. 
Fox a Repoſitory of the ſame kind (I mean for 
a Publick Library) there has been lately erected 
on theſe marbles are engraved, in capital letters, in- 
ſcriptĩons that contain the moſt noted Greek Epochas from 
the reign. of Cecrops, the founder of the Athenian monarchy, 


to Diogenes the magiſtrate z that is, for the hace of 1318 
Hence we learn the time when the moſt famous cities 


of Greece were founded, when the greateſt men lived that 
were the ornaments of that country, and other particulars, 
which give great light to the hiſtory of thoſe ages. — Arch- 
biſhop. Uſher is of opinion, this Chronicle was written 263 

ars before our Saviour. "They were found in the iſland of 

aros in the Archipelago, and purchaſed by Thomas Earl of 
Arundel, whoſe n Henry preſented them to the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford; whence they are uſually called Marmora 
Arundeliana, or the Arundel Marbles. —An account of all 
theſe inſcriptions was "publiſhed in 1676 by Dr. Prideaux, 
and fince by Mr, Michael Maittaire, with a great number of 
annotations. | 


at 
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at Oxford a and ificent ſtone building, 
purſuant to . of the celebrated Dr, Rar. 
cliffe, who left 40,0001. for that purpoſe, 1001. 
a year for ever to furniſh it with , and the 
ſame annual ſum to keep. it in repair, This no- 
ble benefaction, which does honour to the Doc- 
tor's memory, will add to the renown of the U- 
niverſity, and in a courfe of years it may probably 
be ſo improved, as to vie with the fineſt library 
in Europe. FIVE 
Non ſhould we forget the Clarendon Printing - 
houſe, none of = leaſt ornaments of this _ of 
learning, nor perhaps to be equalled by any thin 
of the Find, Ie *＋ — — —— 
115 feet in length, beſides the ſpacious porticoes 
in the north and ſouth fronts, which are ſup- 
ported by detached columns of the Doric order. 
The top of it is adorned with the Nine Muſes; 
and amongſt them are Homer, Virgil, and Thu- 
cydides. It was founded in 1711, and being built 
partly with the money ariſing to the Univerſity 
from the copy of Lord Clarendon's Hiſtary, it 
thence received its name. I 
Tnus much for the Univerſity of Oxford, 
which in point of ſituation, good air, the num- 
per of colleges, and the magnificence of the build- 
ings in general, has the adyantage of Cambridge ; 
though the latter may boaſt of particular ſtruc- 
tures, equal at leaſt, if not ſuperior, to any in the 
former. Trinity College (for inſtance) is a large, 
and ſtately pile of building, which in 
r. Camden's time, as he himſelf affirms, was 
ſcarce inferior to any in Chriſtendom ; and as it 
has fince received the addition of a noble and 
beautiful library, which many learned men have 
with emulation contributed to enrich, it may 
VoI, I, F juſtly 
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juſtly be placed in. the firſt rank of Colleges, and 
even above ſome foreign Univerſities. - 

Kinc's ColLEOE, though it was never com- 
pleated according to the magnificent model firſt 
laid down, is nevertheleſs a very handſome ſtruc- 
ture; but its chapel, whether we conſider the roof, 
the carvings, or the ſtain'd glaſs in the windows, 
exceeds any thing of its kind, and upon the whole 
is deſervedly admired as one of the ſineſt pieces of 
architecture in the world, though it had the diſ- 
advantage of being carried on with great interrup- 
tions. Dns 1,969 nd 31 0.30] 1101860] 0295 

ST, Jony's CoLLEGE is a beautiful building, 
has an excellent library, and enjoys a pleaſant fi- 
tuation. And to conclude, by we have not 
room to be more particular)  Clare-Hall, which 
about eighty yearsago wasall rebuiltwith free-ſtone, 


is at preſent.one of the neateſt and moſt. uniform 


ſtructures in the whole Univerſity... xy. 

W ſhall now deſcribe the Duke of Bridge- 
water's magnificent work, near Mancheſter, which 
is, perhaps, the greateſt artificial curioſity of its 
kind in the world. This is a new ſubterranean 
Canal conſtructed to convey coals out of a mine, 
to Mancheſter and other places,. and: capable of 
being applied to many other conſiderable purpoſes. 


— At begins at a place called. Worſly Mill, about 


ſeven miles from Mancheſter, where, at the foot 
of a large mountain is a baſon, that forms, a; great 
body of water, which ſerves as à reſervoir or head 
to this navigation; and in order to draw the coals 

out of the mine, which runs through the hill to 

an amazing extent, a ſubterraneous paſſage is 

formed, big enough for long flat-bottomed boats to 

up to the mines, This paſſage alſo ſerves to 

| Train the coal pits of that water, Which 2 
| $i] hy 46 i Alb l bos er- 


DDr 
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otherwiſe obſtruct the work, and is to be carried 
on three miles under ground, and farther, if it 
be neceſfary. 

Having: obtained ticket to ſee this curio- 
ſity, which is done by ſending your name to the 
Duke's: houſe at about half a mile diſtance, you 
enter with | lighted: candles” the ſubterraneous 

in a boat made for bringing out the coals; 

This boat is fifty feet long, four and a half broad, 
two feet three inches deep, arid each'end termi- 
nates in a point. Through this paſſage you pro- 
ceed, towing the boat on each hand, by a rail, 
to the extent of a thouſand: yards, which i is near 

three quarters of a mile, before you come to the 
coal works. The paſſage then divides, one 
branch continuing in a Kracht line three hundred 
yards farther, among the coal works, while ano- 
——— off, and proceeds three hundred yards 
to the left; and each of chem may be extended 
5 — or other paſſages be opened from them, 
any other part, as the mines may run, and 
— require. Hence thoſe who go up both 
travel near three miles under 13 
before they return. The aſſages in thoſe parts, 
where there were coals or 2 ſe earth, are arched 
over with brick, and in others the arches cut 
out of the rock. At certain diſtances, there alt 
niches on the ſide of the arch, with funnels or 
openings through the rock, to the top of the hill 
(which is in ſome: places, near thirty ſeven yards 
W e in order to preſerve a free circula- 
tion of freſh/ air, as well as to prevent thoſe 
damps and exhalations that are ſometimes ſo deſ- 
tructive in works of this Kind, and to let down 
men to work, in caſe any accident ſhould ha 

pen to the paſſage, Beſtdes, near the entrance of 
the paſſage, and again 1 on, there are gates 
„ien 2 to 


fage by means of the rails, by a fin 
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to cloſe up the arch, and prevent the admiſſion 
of two much air, in windy and nenen 
weather. 
Tu arch is at the entrance about a feet 
wide, and about five feet high, from the ſurface 
of the water; but on entering farther in, it 
wider; fo that in ſome places, boats that 
are going to and fro, can paſs each other; 
| when you come among pits, the arch is 
ten feet wide. . 

Cos are brought from the. pits to this paſ- 
ſage or canal, in little low waggons, that hold 
wer a bott ech; and as the work is on the deſ- 
cent, are eaſily puſhed forward by a man, on a 
railed way, to à ſtage over the canal, and then 
Hot into one of the boats already mentioned, each 
ef which holds about eight tons. One of theſe 
boats thus loaded, 1s ed through the pal- 
man, to the 
bafon at its mouth, where four, five, or fix of 
theſe boats, being linked together, are 'drawn by 
one horſe, or two mules, by the fide of the canal, 
to Mancheſter, er en the 
canal is con 

Turn are alſo on the „ 
mender of broad boats that hold about fifty tons, 
which are likewiſe drawn by one borſe; nn 
APSitt fifty of the narrow ones. | 

IIx is neceſſary to take ſome notice of an over- 
mot mill, near the mouth of the paſſage, which 
is ſo well contrired as to work, by the force of 
the current, three pair of grinding ſtones for corn, 
a'drefling or bolting-mill, and a machine for ſift- 
ang fared,” and compounding mortar for the build- 

The mortar is made by à large ftone, 
— lain horizontally, and turned by a cog- 


wheel underneath N this ſtone, on which the 
mortar 
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mortar is laid, turns in its courſe two other ſtones 
that are placed upon it obliquely, and by their 
weight and friction work the mortar underneath, 
which is tempered and taken off by a man em- 
ployed for that purpoſe. The bolting- mill is alſo 
worthy notice. It is made of wire, of different de- 
rees of fineneſs, and at one and the ſame time 
diſcharges the fineſt flour, the. middling fort, and 
the” coarſe flour, as well as the pollard and the 
bran ; without turning round, the work being ef- 
fected by bruſhes of hogs briſtles within the wire. 
FRroM the baſon, of which we have been ſpeak- 
ing, the canal takes its courſe to Mancheſter, 
which is nine miles by water, though but ſeven 
dy land, the other two miles being loſt in ſeeki 
a level for the water. The canal is broad —— | 
for the barges to paſs or go a-breaſt ; and on one 
fide of it there is a- good road made, fer the pal- - 
ſage of the people concerned in, the work, and 
for the horſes and mules that draw the boats and 
barges, To perfect this canal, without impeding 
the public roads, or injuring the people in the 
country, the Duke has, in many places, built 
bridges over it, and, where the was raiſed 
to preſerve the level, arches under it; all of which 
are built chiefly of ſtone, and are both elegant and 
durable: but what principally ſtrikes the commen 
obſerver, is a work raiſed near Barton Bridge, to 
convey the canal over the Merſey, a large navi- 
gable river, that runs from Mancheſter to Liver- 
pool, This is done by means of three one arches, 
ſo ſpacious and lie as to admit a veſſel ſailing 
through them; and it is indeed a moſt noble ſight 
to ſee large vellels in full ſail under this aqueduct, 
with the Duke's veſſels ſailing at the ſame time 
over all, and near fifty feet aboye the navigable 
river. At convenient diſtances there are, by the 
F 3 ſides 


making 
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ſides of the canal, receptacles for the ſuperfluous 
water; and at the bottom of the canal, machines 
conſtructed on very ſimple principles, and placed 
at proper diſtances, to ſtop and preſerve the wa- 
ter, in caſe any part of the bank ſhould happen 
to break don. "The aqueduct is per ſected as far 
as Manchefter, where coals are brought from the 
mine in-great plenty, and another large baſon is 

e for the reception of the veſſels em- 
ployed in this work. 

1 this, there is 855 ant arhich 
takes its riſe from that we have deſcribed near 
Barton Bridge, and goes to Stratford; from hence 
it will probably be extended on the Cheſhire: an: 
of the river Merſey; ' as far as Liverpool; and 
when this is compleated, people may travel with 
as much ſafety, certainty, and Jifh patch, as in 
the trachtſcoots in Holland and F 74 reung and in 


the ſame manner; for, as here is no current to 


impede the veſſel, one horſe will draw 50 ton of 
coals after the rate of four miles an hour; and 
would trot with a light boat and paſſengers fix or 


ſeven; and if the boats were covered, we might 


travel by night or by day, and ſleep, read, write, 
play at cards, drink tea, and partake of on- 
fand diverſions: . 

vA who ſee! the work wonder how! item: be 
effected; and thoſe who conſider the contrivance 
of he workmen, are ſtill more amazed at the 
economy. with which it is carried on. Mr. 
Brindley, the principal engineer, is one of thoſe 


great geniuſſes which nature ſometimes rears by 


33 force, and brings to maturity, without the 
neceſfity oft cultivation. His whole plan is ad- 
mi table and ſo well concerted, that he is never at a 
loſs, for if any difficult ariſes; he removes it with 
amazing Helliry: B des the machines already 

mentioned, 


a as a th r= I 
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mentioned, as well as others which we have paſſed 


over for want of room, he has contrived ſome 
caiſſons of an admirable conſtruction, for raiſing 


of earth, to preſerve the level; and as theſe, as 


well as 4 ſmith's forge and carpenter's and ma- 
ſon's. work-ſhops, are floated on the canal, and 
follow the work from place to place, there is liitle 
hindrance from accidents. It is alſo here to be 
obſerved, that the refuſe of one work, is made to 
conſtruct the material parts of another: thus the 
ſtone which was dug up to form a baſon for the 
boats, at the foot of the mountain; as well as that 
taken out of the rock, to make the ſubterraneous 
are hewn into different forms and dimen- 
ſions, to build bridges over the water, or arches to 
ſupport the aqueduct, while the clay and other 
earth taken up to preſerve the level in one place, 
are carried down the canal, to raiſe the land to a 
level, in another. In ſhort, 1 
and œconomy, are here happily united. At firſt 
view you would think the work was intended to 
aſtoniſh; but upon a cloſer inſpection. you find 
nothing but what is proper and neceſſary; and 
that wo whole has been done at an 1 no 
N adequate to the — — | 
o return to the city of London, heed there 
are many ſtructures of a -e. 
yet deſcribed. nun | bn 8 De 
Or all the fortreſſes in this the'maſt 
reniarkable i is the Tower of — not on ac - 
count of its ſtrength, and the works deſigned to 
render it impregnable, for in theſe it is greatiy 


- excelled by ſeveral others; but from its — 


the antient records, the — a noble maę 

of arms, and the crown jewels. It is fituated. on 
the. eaſt ſide of the city near the bank of the 
en and was anciently a royal palace, but 
F 4 origi- 
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originally conſiſted of no more than what it now 
called the White Dower, rai part of which was 
firſt, eretted by William the 
Nag 1076, and complented by his fon William 
ufus, ho in- 1098, encompaſſed it with walls 
and a deep ditch, which is in ſome hun- 
dred and twenty feet broad. Additions were af. 
ter wards made to it by ſeveral oi the! ſucceeding 
princes, and king Edward the Third built the 
church. In 1638 the White- Tower was rebuilt, 
and ſince the reſtoration of King Charles the Se- 
cond, it has been thoroughly repaired, and a 
great number of: buildings. added to it. Hence, 
beſides the White- Tower, here are the eſſices of 
ordnance, of the mint, of the keepers of the re- 
cords, the jewel office, the Spaniſh-armoury, the 
horſe armoury, the new or horſe armoury, bar- 
racks, for the ſoldiers, handſome houſes for the 
chief officers reſiding inthe Tower, and other per- 
tom; ſo that it has at preſent more the appear- 
ance of a town than of a fortreſs, New barracks 
have been lately erected on the Tower wharf, 
which parts — and upon the wharf 
is a line of about ſixty pieces of cannon, which 
are fired upon ſtate holidays. On this fide of the 
Tower the ditch is narrow, and over it is 2 draw- 
bridge : under the Tower-wall, on the ſame fide, 
gate, commonly called T raitor's-pate, 
becauſe it has been cuſtomary to convey triitors 


| and-ethes Rayo-priſecces through vt —— to 


and from the Tower; - 

Upon. the wall, parallel to the wharf, is 4 
platform ſeventy yards in length, called the La- 
dies-line, from its frequented in ſummer 
evenings by ladies, who walk under the ſhade of 
2 fow of lofty trees, and have a fine proſpect of 


| the ſhipping and the river Thames, — 


eror, in the 


„ 
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which att three batteries, the 
names of the Devil's battery, the ro non 
— ——᷑⁊—— Oe? 
ed with ſeve ral braſs c. 
Tun inal dneaties eel the Terre iona the 
welt ſide, - where there are two gates, one within 
the other, both large :enough to admit heavy car- 
jm. ws and — — —— mn —————_ built 


— — 
of lions, leopards, tygers, 


| — — 
wild beaſts, con ſiſting 
and other animals; with ſeveral Weds 
ney — are the the horned 
fed, — d with an — care. JETT 

Tur mint comprehends near — of what 
is called the Tower, and contains the office of the 
mint, and the houſes of al neon Engng 
wma win — 

Twzs W its Tower 4s a large ſquare fone 
building, with à watch-tower at each corner, 
It confifts of three v fty ſtories, in the firſt of 
which is an armou Fir £17 contain- 
my various forts — arms curi laid above 
ten thouſand ſeamen, The upper ftories are filled 
with arms, and other warl:ke inftraments - and 
utenſils,” as ——— En n —_ 
and ſhovels. 

Ar 2 Tmall diſtance From the nchen — 
of the White-Tower, is the iſn armoury, 
the dep of the ſpoils of the Spaniſh Armada, 
fitted ou vade England in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. A the trophies 
this memorable victory, are the following: the 
Spanith general's halbert, which is covered with 
berth and has „ the IE Furi- 
| 5 ouſly 


hereof . 
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ouſly engraven; alſo his ſhield, upon which are 
pdt wars the abs of Hercules, in mofticuri- 

A. Spaniſh battlerax;-with:a 
viſto). in the Banden 


An engine, called, ſrom its 
figure, the Spaniſh; Mo 10 


tning - ſtar; of: which thene 
were many thouſands on board. all wit poiſoned 
points, intended) to ſtrikei at the Engliſh, incaſe 
they ventured to board the Spaniſh fleet. Thumb - 
ſcrews, of which there were ſeveral cheſts full on 
board. Spaniſh halberts, or ſpears, ſome of which 
are curiouſly engraved, and inlaid : with gold. 
Spaniſh ſpades, or long ſwords, poiſoned at the 
points. The banner, which was to have been 
carried before the Spaniſh general. A piſtol in a 

ſhield, ſo contriyed, as that the piſtol might be 
fired, "and. the body covered by the ſhield at the 
ſame time, the ſight. of — enemy being taken 
through a ſmall grate, ae » Sevetal in- 
ſtruments of torture, &cc. 

Bes1DEs theſe, and ſeveral othes Sings; taken 
from the Spaniards, there are à number of other 
curioſities, as the Saxon and Daniſh clubs, Which 
they are ſaid, to have uſed in their conqueſt of 
England. What is called king Henry VIIIchus 
walking: ſtaff, which has three matchlock piſtols 
in it, and coverings to keep the charges dry g it 
is ſaid, that with this the king ſometimes walked 

round the city, to ſee that the conſtables did their 
duty. A large wooden cannon, callech Policy, 
bbecauſe po "ily king Henry VIII. beſieged Bul- 
loign, the roads being impaſſable for heavy can- 
non, he is ſaid to have cauſed a number oi theſe 
wooden ones to be mounted on proper batterias 
before the town, which ſo. terrified: the French 
commandant, that he gaye up, the place without 
Fring a gun. The ax, with which, queen Anne 
Bullen, and the carl of Efex, the favourite ef 


queen 


ua 2 * 
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queen Tlizabeth, were beheaded. A ſmall train 

of tend piedes of pretty little cannon, neatly 
mounted on proper carriages, a preſent from the 
foundery of London to king Charles I. when 
à child, to aſſiſt him in learning the art of gun 

nery. The perfect model of che admirable ma- 

chine, the idea of Which was brought from Italy 

dy Sir Thomas Lombe, and firſt erected at Derby 

at his own expence, for making orgazine or 

thrown ſilk; with many other curiofities. * 

O the northward of the White-Tower is the 
grand ſtorehouſe, a noble building, that extends 
245 feet in length, and 60 in breadth. It was 

begun by king James II. and finiſhed by king 

William III. Who erected that magnificent room 

called the New or Small Armoury, to which there 

is a paſlage by a folding door adjoining to the eaſt 

end of the Tower Chapel, which leads to a grand 

ſtair-caſe ; on aſcending which, you enter the ar- | 
moury, and fee what is called a Wilderneſs of | 
Arms, ſo artfully diſpoſed, that at one view you | 
behold, arms for near- eighty thouſand men, all | 
bright, and fit for ſervice at a moment's warning; 
2 fight, which it is impoſſible to behold without 
aſtoniſhment. The north and ſouth walls are 
each 'adorned with eight pilaſters, formed of pikes 
ſixteen feet long, with capitals of the Corinthian 
order, compoſed of piſtols. ' At the weſt end, 28 
-you enter, are two curious pyramids of - piſtols 
ſtanding upon crowns, ſeeptres and globes, finely 
carved, and placed on ' pedeſtals five feet high. 
At the farther end are two ſuits of armour, one 
made for the warlike prince, Henry V. and the 
other for his ſon, Henry VI. over each of which 
is a ſemicircle of piſtols. Between theſe is repre- 
ſented an organ, the large pipes compoſed of 
braſs blunderbuſſes, and the ſmall of piſtols. On 
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one fide of the organ is the ien of a 
frery ferpent, the head and tail of carved Work, 
of a ſnake z and on the other fide an hydra, whoſe 
ſeven heads are artfully combined dy links of 
piſtols. Thef inner columns and walls that com- 
poſe the wilderneſs, are all formed of arms, bay- 
onets and piſtols, put up in the reſemblance of 
half-moons and fans. waves of the ſea are 
repreſented in old-faſhioned bayonets. The riſing 
fun is ſeen irradiated with piſtols, ſet in a chequere 
frame of marine hangers of a peculiar make. 
There are four Wir 8 5 twiſted pillars, formed of 
piſtols up to the top, which is about twenty feet 
high, and placed at right angles, in the centre of 
which is formed on the ceiling the repreſentation 
of a falling ſtar; you alſo fee a large pair of 
folding gates, ,made of ſerjeants halberts of an 
antique ures and horſemen's earbines hanging 
in furbel6ws and flounces ; Meduca's head, within 
three irfegular ellipſis of piſtols with ſnakes, Op- 
polite the eaſt wall is a grand figure of a lofty or- 
gan, ten ranges high, in which are .contained 
above two thouſand pair of piſtols, On the fouth 
ſide is the figure of Jupiter riding in a fiery cha- 
riot, drawn. by eagles, as if in the clouds, holdin 
a thunderbolt in his left hand, and over his 
is rainbow: this figure is finely carved, and de- 
corared with bayonets, . The figures on this fide 
anſWetr pretty nearly to thoſe on the other, till — 
de à 
re- 


come again tô the centre, where, on each fi 
door leading to a balcony, you ſee a fine rep 
ſentation, in carved work, of the ſtar and garter, 
thiftle, roſe, and crown, ornamented with pi- 
ſtols, &c. 2 | | 
Uro the ground-floor, under this magnificent 
armoury, is a room of the fame dimenſions, _ 
porte 


4 
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ported by Wenty cums, hung found with im- 
ements of waf,. This room, which is twenty- 
four feet high, is full of the moſt dreadful engines 
of deſtruction, among Which 2 I ſeveral. of an 
ancient date and curfous form.” 
To the eaſtward of the White-Tower. is the 


horſe-armoury in which is A repreſentation of the 


kings and heroes of this nation, ſome of them ſit- 
ting on horſeback, in the ſame bright and ſhining 
armour they were uſed to wear when they per- 
formed thoſs Aar actions, that give them a 
diſtinguiſhed place in the hiſtory of Great Britain. 
Here, aſcending the ſtair-caſe, and caſting your 
eye into the rom, you ſee the figure of a grena- 
dier in his accoutrements, with his piece reſting 
upon his arm, as if upon duty, ſo well executed, 
that it may be miſtaken for real life. Within the 
room, on the left hand, are figures, as big as the 

life, of "horſe and foot, ſuppoſed to be drawn up 
in military order, to attend a line of kings on the 
other ſide of the rS0m, who are ſhewn in the fol- 
lowing order. King George I. in a complete 
ſuit 6f armour, holding his truncheon in his hand, 
and ſeated on a white horſe richly capariſoned, 
having a fine Turkey bind ide velvet fur · 
niture laced with gold. King William III. in 
the armour worn by Edward the Black Prince at 
the battle of Creſſy, mounted on a ſorrel horſe, 
whoſe furniture is green velvet, embroidered with 
ſilver, holding a flaming ſword in his right hand, 
Kitig Charles IT. in armour, with a truncheon in 
his hand, ſeated on a fine horſe richly capariſoned, 
King Charles I. in a rich ſuit * gilt armour, 
curiouſly wrought, preſented him by the city of 
London when he was prince of Wales. James I, 
on hotſeback, in a complete ſuit of figured armour. 
King Edward VI, on horſeback, in a curious ſuit 


of 
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of ſteel armour, on which are depicted, in diffe- 
rent compartments, a variety of ſcripture hiſtories. 
King Henry VIII. in his on armour of poliſhed 
ſteel. gilt, holding! a ſword in his right hand, 

King Henry VII. w bo likewiſe holds a ſword, and 
is ſeated on horſeback in a complete ſuit, of ar 
mour, finely wrought, and waſhed. with ſilver. 
King Edward V. who with his brother Richard, 
was ſmothered in the Tower. He is dreſſed in a 
rich ſuit of armour, holds à lance in his right 
hand, and a crown is hung over his head. King 
Edward IV. in a bright ſuit of ſtudded armour, 
Bun drawn ſword. King Henxy VI. King 
Henry V. and king Henry IV. King Edward III. 
who has a e eee eee ſuit 
of plain bright armour, with two crowns on bis 
ſword, in alluſion to his having been crowned 
king both of England and France. King Ed. 
ward I. in a curious ſuit, of gilt armour, .and in 
ſhoes of male, with a battle- ax in his hand. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, in a ſuit, of plain armour, 
who is the firſt in the line, though laſt ſhewn,, . 

Amond the other curiofities'in this room, are 
the following. A complete ſuit of tilting armour, 
ſuch as the kings, nobility, and gentlemen at 
arms, uſed to wear, with the tilting-lance, the 
reſt for the lance and grand guard. A complete 
ſuit of armour made for king Henry VIII. when 
but eighteen years of age, rough from the ham- 
mer: it is at leaft fix feet high, and the joints in 
the hands, arms and thighs, knees and feet, play 
like the joints of a rattle-ſnake, and are moved 
with all the facility imaginable. A ſmall ſuit of 
armour made for king Charles II, when prince of 
Wales, and about or eight years of age, 
with a piece of armour for his horſe's head; the 
whole moſt curiouſly wrought, and yOu 
þ ; | be EL * ver. 
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ſilver. The armour of lord Courcy, who having 
vanquiſhed/a French champion, Had the privilege 
granted bim and his ſucceſſots of wearing their 
hats in the King's preſence. © Real coats of. male, 
called Brigandine Jackets, conſiſting of ſmall bits 
of ſteel, ſo artfully quilted* one over another, as 
to reſiſt the point of a ſword, aid perhaps a muſ- 
ket- ball; and yet ſo flexible, that the wearer may 
bend his body any way, as well as in an ordinary 
ſuit of clothes. An Indian ſuit of armour, ſent 
by the Great Mogul as a preſent to K. Charles IT. 
This is reckoned as a great curioſity, being made 
of iron quills, each about two inches Tong, finely 
japanned and ranged in rows, one row eaſily flip- 
ping over another: theſe are bound very ſtrong 
together with {ilk twiſt, and are uſed in that coun- 
try as a defence againſt darts and arrows. A neat 
little ſuit of armour, worn by a carved figure, re- 
_ preſenting Richard duke of York, the youngeſt 
on of king Edward IV. who, with His brother 
Edward V. was ſmothered in the Tower. The 
armour of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, the 
ſon of Edward III. This is feven feet high, and 
the ſword and lance of an "enormous ſize. And 
a droll figure of one William Somefs, ſaid to have 
been king Henry VIIIch's jeſter. 
To the eaſt of the New Armoury is the 'Jewel- 
office, which isa dark; ſtrong ſtone- room, ind hich 
the je wels of the crown are depiſited. The jewels 
ſhewyn at preſent are the following. The impe- 
rial crown, with which, it is pretended,” all the 
kings of England have been crowned ſince Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, in 1042: it is of gold, en- 
riched with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, pearls, 
and ſapphires. The golden orb, or globe put 
into the king's right hand before he is crowned : 
| | this 


a 
4 


inches. The golden ſceptre, with! its croſs, ſet 


' - Tobed, the two crowns are carried back to the 
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this is àbdut fix fnches th dlameter, edged with 
pearls; ard enriched with precious ſtones; havin 
on the top an amethyſt of 4 violet colour, 
near an inch and an half high, fet with'a rich 
croſs of gold, aderned with diamonds and other 
jewels: the Whole height of the ball is eleven 


upon à large ämethyſt of great value; the t 
riſes into a fleur de Hs of fix leaves, all enri 
with precious ſtones, fixed upon a mound or ball 
formed of the amethyſt, already mentioned. The 
ſeeptre, with a dove, the emblem of peace, perched 
on the top of a ſmall Jeruſalem croſs, finely orna- 
mented with table-diamonds, and jewels of great 
value. St. Edward's ſtaff, four fret ſeven inches 
and a half in length, and three inches three quat“ 
ters in circumference, all of beaten [ pes wn 
is carried before the king at his coronation; The 
rich crown of ſtate worn by his majeſty in 
liament, in which is a large emerald, ſeven inches 
round; a pearl, eſteemed the fineſt in the world; 
and a ruby of ineſtimable value. The crown be- 
longing to the prince of Wales, which, when the 
prince is of age to ſit in parlament, is"Earried, 
together with the king's crown, as often 'as his 
majeſty goes to the parliament-houſe, by the 
keeper of the jewel-office, attended by the war- 
dens, ptivately in a hackney-coach, to Whitehall, 
where both Crows are delivered to the officer ap- 
pointed to receive them, who, with ſome yeomen 
of the guard, carry then to the robing- ros ad- 
Joining to the Houſe of Lords, where his maſeſty 
and the prince of Wales put on their robes, The 
king wears his crown'on his head while he fits up- 
on the throne, but that of the prince of Wales is 
placed before him. As ſbon as the king is diſ- 


Tower 
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Tower, by the perſons who. brought them from 
thenoe, and again locked up in the je wel- office, 
The late queen Mary's cron, globe, and ſceptre, 
with the diadem ſhe wore at her coronation with 
her conſort king William. An ivory ſceptre, 
with a dove on the top, made for king James II's 
queen, | whoſe garniture is gold, and the dove on 
the top gold, enamelled with white. The cur- 
tana, or ſword of mercy, the blade of which is 
thirty two inches , and near two broad, with - 
out a point, carried before the king at his coro- 
nation, between the two ſwords of juſtice, . The 
golden ſpurs, and the armillas, being bracelets 
for the wrifts, which, though very antique, are 
worn at the coronation. The ampulla, or 
of gold, which is finely engraved, and holds the 
holy ail the kings and queens of England are 
anointed wich; and the golden ſpoon, that the 
biſhops pour the oil into. The eagle and ſpoon 
are two pieces of great antiquity; the eagle, in- 
cluding; the pedeſtal, is about nine inches, and 
the wings expand about ſeven inches; , the head 
of the eagle ſcrews off about the middle of the 
neck, which is made hollow for holding the holy 
oil; and. when the king is anointed, the oil is 
poared into the ſpoon out of the bird's bill, A 
rich ſalt-ſeller of ſtate, in the form of the White- 
Tower, with. the workmanſhip extremely_ fine z 
it is of gold, and only uſed on the king's table at 
the coronation, A ſilver font double gilt, and 
elegantly wrought, in which the royal family are 
chriſtened, A large filver fountain curio 


wrought, preſented by the town of NN 
king Charles II. Beſides theſe, which are com- 
monly ſhewn, there are here all the jewels worn 
by the princes and princeſſes at coronations, and 
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a great quantity of curious old plate. 
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Fux next ſtructure we ſhall mention is the monu- 
ment, erected to perpetuate the remembrance af the 
burning and rebuilding of the city. Fhis dreadful 
fire happened in September 1666 and this ſtately 
column, which is of the Doric order, was begun 
by Sir Chriſtopher Wren in the: year 4671; and 
compleated hy that great architect in 1677. It 
greatly exceeds in heighth the pillars at Rome of 
the emperors, Trajan and Antoninus, the ſtately 
remains of Roman magnificence, or that of Theo- 
doſius at Conſtantinople; for the largeſt of the 
Roman columns, which is that of Antoninus, 
| Wien 172 feet and a half in heighth, and 
twelve feet three inches in diameter; but the 
heighth of this column is 120 feet, the heighth of 
the pedeſtal is forty, and the cippus, with the urn 
on the top, forty- two, making in the whole 202 
feet; and the diameter of the column at the baſe 
is fifteen feet. It is fluted on the outſide, and at 
the corners of the pedeſtal are four dragons, the 
ſupporters of the arms of the city, and between 
them trophies, with ſymbols of regality, arts, ſei- 
ences, cammerce, N G. uti 
Tn weſt ſide of the pedeſtal is adorned with 
beautiful emblems, by that ingenious ſtatuary, 
Mr. Cibber,. the father. of the late poet laureat, 
in which the eleven principal figures are done in 
alto, and the reſt in baſſo relievo. The figure, to 
which the eye is particularly directed, is a female, 
repreſenting the city of London, ſitting in a lan- 
7 —_ poſture on a heap of ruins; her hair is 


ſhevelled, her head droops, and her hand, with 
an air of languor, lies careleſsly on her ſword. 
Behind is Time gradually raiſing her up: by her 
ſide a woman, . repreſenting Providence, gently 
touches, her with. one hand, and, with a winged 
- ſceptre in the other, directs her to regard two 

A goddeſſes 
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goddeſſes: in the clouds, one with a patn-branch, 
theemblem of Peace, the other with a cornucopia, 
denoting Plenty. At her feet is a bee - hive, to 
ſhew, that the greateſt misfortunes may be reme- 
died by induſtry and application. Behind Time 
are citizens exulting in his endeavouts to reſtore 
her; and beneath, in the midſt of the ruins, is a 
dragon, the ſupporter of the city arms, who en- 
deavours to preſerve them with his paw. Still 
farther, on the north ſide, is a view of the city 
in flames, with the inhabitants in eonſternation. 
On an elevated pavement at the other ſide, ſtands 
king Charles II. in a Roman habit, with bis head 
encircled with a wreath of laurel, ſeeming to com- 
mand three of his attendants to deſcend to her 
relief; the firſt repreſenting the Sciences holding 
Nature in her hands; the ſecond is Architecture, 
with a plan in one hand, and a ſquare and com- 
paſſes in the other; and the third Liberty. Behind 
the king ſtands the duke of Vork, with a garland 
in one hand, to crown the riſing city; and a 
ſword in the other, for her defence. Behind him 
are Juſtice with a coronet, and Fortitude with a 
reined lion. Under the pavement, Envy appears 
peeping from her cell, and gnawing a heart; and 
in the upper part of the back ground, is repre- 
ſented the rebuilding of the city, by ſcaffolds 
erected. by the ſides of unfiniſhed houſes, with 
builders and labourers at work upon them. Each 
of the other ſides of the pedeſtal has a Latin in- 
ſcription... 1.1 PO Soft et 
\W1THIN is à winding ſtair-caſe of black 
marble, containing 345 ſteps, ten inches and a 
half broad, and ſix inches in thickneſs, by which 
is an aſcent! to an iron balcony” over the capital, 
endompaſſing a cone : thirty-two feet high, which 
lupports a blazing urn of braſs gilt, 


AT 
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Ar a little diſtance from the Monument is the 
famous ſtone bridge over the Thames to the bo- 
rough of Southwark, known by the name of Lon- 
don Bridge, and was long remarkable for the lofty 
houſes and ſhops built on each fide of it, which 
ave it ſo much the appearance of u ſtreet, that a 
ranger ſcarce knew he wus croffing the river, 
till he diſcovered it by two openings near the 
middle. It was erected in the room of a wooden 
dridge, and finiſhed in the reign of king John, it 
having been thirty- three years in building, at the 
public expence. It conſiſted of twenty arches, 
was 91+ feet long, forty-four feet high, and ſe- 
venty- three feet wide; but the ſtreet between the 
houfes was only twenty-three feet wide. The 
narrowneſs of this paſſage having occaſioned the 
loſs of many-lives, from the number of carriages 
pafling and repaſſing ; 4ikewife the enormous | Hi 
of the ſterlings, which took up one-fourth part of 
the water-way, and rendered the fall at low water 
no leſs than five feet, having alfo occafioned fre- 
quent and fatal accidents, the city of London, in 
1756, obtained an act of parliament for improv- 
ing and widening the ge over and through 
this bridge. This act was afterwards explained 
and improved by another; in Nee we, of both 
which, this bridge has now a paſlage of thirty- 
one feet for carriages, with a handſome raiſed 
pavement of ſtone, ſeven feet broad on each fide, 
for the uſe of foot-paſſengers ; the ſides are ſecured 
and adorned by fine ſtone baluſtrades, enlightened 
in the night with lamps. The paſſage through 
the bridge is enlarged, by throwing two middle 
arches into one, and by other improvements. 
Under ſome of the arches, at the north end of the 
bridge, are machines worked by the tide and 15 
| '"- 40 
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of the river, by which the water is raiſed to ſuch 
a height, as to fuppl — 9 
Wrsrumsrzn- Ape, 1s err 
to be one of the ſineſt in the world. 
ſtone of this noble ſtructure 3 — 
of January 1738-9, —— earl of Pembroke, 
and was finiſhed and on the 17th of 
November 1750. It is adorned and ſecured on 
each ſide by a very lofty and noble batuftrade, 
Over every pier is a receſs on each ſide, formin 
a ſemioctagon, and twelve of theſe are s. 
wind half domes, four at each end, and four in the 
middle. Between theſe in the "middle are pe- 


deſtals, on which was intended a group of figures, 
and the whole is lighted in the ni might by a great 
number of lamps beautifully diſpoſ 


Tunis magnificent ſtructure is 1223 feet in 
length, and is above three hundred feet longer 
than London Bridge. The room allowed for paſ- 
ſengers conſiſts of a commodious foot way; ſeven 
feet broad on each ſide, paved with broad moor- 
ſtone, and the intermediate ſpace is thirty feet 
wide, and is ſufficient to admit the paſſa: three 

and two horſes'a-hreaſt. The bridge 
conſiſts of thirteen large and two fmall arches, 
with fourteen intermediate piers. The arches are 
all ſemicitcular, and fpring from about two feet 
above low-water mark; the — is feventy- 
ſix ſeet wide, and the reſt decreaſe in width 
equally on each ſide, by four feet; and the free 
courſe for the water under the arches is 870 
feet, ſo that there is no ſenſible fall of water. 
The foundation is laid on à firm and ſolid maſs of 
gravel, which * the bottom of the bed of the 
river, but at a much greater depth on the Su 
than on the Weſtminſter ſide; and this in ud 
of the ground Tequired the length of the 


piers 


ion. we 
. 
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piers to be very different, as ſome have their foun- 
dations laid at — an and others at ſourteen feet 


under e bed of the river The piers are all bur 


feet wider at their foundation than at the top and 
are founded on t bottoms of themrooden caſes in 
which they were built. All the piers conſiſt of 
ſolid blocks of Portland ſtane, many of which are 
four or five; tons weight, and none leſs than a ton, 
except the rs, or ſmaller ſtones intended for 
faſtening the reſt, one of which-is placed men 
every four of the larger N a „00. 
BLAcK-FRIARS BRIDGE: will, when Kniſhed, 
be no leſs magnificent, and will have the advan- 
tage of Hae wider arches, and. of - appearing 
» a lighter ſtructure. The firſt ſtone of the 
north a FN wy was laid on the firſt of Novem- 
ber Nen Sir Thomas Chitty, then lord 
mayor, A by ſeveral aldermen and com- 
moners of the committee, — ſtriking the ſtone 
with, a mallet, and the officers laying upon it, at 
the ſame, time, the city ſword mace. Several 
5 a, 78004. ſilver, and copper — king 
George I vere placed under the 
with a Latin inſcription. It is — Portland 
ſtone. The arches, Which are only nine in num- 
ber, are elliptical, and the centre arch a hundred 
feet wide, ren the ſides decreaſing in width 
in a regular gradation, and, the arch next the 
abutment, at the ends, is each ſeventy feet wide. 
It will have an open baluſtrade at the ood 
pavilions on the, pjers, to ſerve as watch- 
and, when finiſhed, there will be a — 2 
each ſide, with rgom for three carriages a- breaſt 
in 22 middle. The — arch is exceeded by 
very few. in the whole world for bigneſo; and is 
Ve larger than chat of the en at 
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O of the moſt celebrated buildings in Lon- 
don is the Royal Exchange, where the merchants 
of this great metropolis meet every day at noon, 
this being eſteemed one of the fineſt and ſtrongeſt 
ſtructures of the kind in Europe. It was origi- 
nally built of brick, in the year 156%, at the ex- 
pence of Sir Thomas Greſham, a merchant of this 
city; and in 1570, was ſolemnly proclaimee The 
Royal Exchange by a herald, with found of trum- 
et, at the command, and in the preſence of queen 
Elizabeth. That ſtructure being deſtroyed by the 
fire of London in 1666, it was rebuilt of Portland 
ſtone, and ruſtic-work, in the magnificent manner 
it now appears, at the expence of 80,0001. © Kin 
Charles II. laid the firſt ſtone in the year 1667, 
and it was finiſhed in 1669. The whole is a pa- 
rallelogram 203 feet in length, and 171 in breadth, 
incloſing an area 144 feet long, and 117 broad. 
This area is ſurrounded with piazzas, forming 
ambulatories for the merchants to ſhelter them 
ſelves from the weather. «The middle part is paved 
with fine-pebbles, and the ambulatories with black 
and white marble. In the centre of this area 
ſtands upon a marble pedeſtal, about eight feet 
high, a ſine ſtatue of king Charles II. in a Ro- 
man habit, executed by Mr. Gibbon, and in- 
cloſed with iron rails. Under the piazzas are 28 
niches, all vacant, except two, one in the north- 
weſt corner, in which is a ſtatue of Sir Thomas 
Greſham, the original founder; and the other at 
the ſouth-· weſt, in which is a ſtatue of Sir John 
Barnerd, who had been twice lord mayor of the 
city, and many years one of its repreſentatives in 
parliament. Above the arches of theſe piazzas is 
an entablature, with eurious enrichments ; and 
from the cornice riſes a range of pilaſters, with 
an entablature extending round, and a compaſs 
oY pediment 
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pediment in the middle of the cornice of each of 
the four ſides. Under that, on the north, are the 
king's arms; on the ſouth, thoſe of the city; on 
the eaſt, thoſe of Bir Thomas Greſham; and on 

the weſt; the arms of the ef netvers, 
with their reſpective enrichments.” In the inter- 
columns are 24 niches, 20 of which are filled 
with the ſtatues of — "in © queens of Eng- 
land ſtanding erect, in their robes, and 
with their regalia, except the ſtatues of king 


Charles II. king James — and 2 2 II. 
and III. —— habited like the 


emperors. 
In each of the two principal fronts, next the 


ſtreets, on the ſouth and north fides, is a piazza, 


and in the middle of each is an entrance into the 
area, under a magnificent arch. On each fide of 
the ſouth entrance is à niche, one containing a 
ſtatue of king Charles I. and che other one of 
king Charles II. both dreſſed in Roman habits, 
and well executed. ' On each fide of this entrance 
is a range of windows, placed between demi- 
columns, and pilafters' o the Compoſite order, 


above which runs à baluftrade. The heighth of 


the building is 66 feet, and from the centre of 
this ſide riſes à lanthorn 178 feet high, on the 
top of which is a fane of poliſhed braſs, in the 
form of a graſhopper, that animal being the creſt 
of Sir T Greſham's arms. he north 
front of the Royal — is adorned with 
pilaſters of the —— but has neither 
columns nor ſtatues on the curfde;. and inftead 
of the two compaſs peditncaits, has 'a triangu- 
lar one. 

NzaR the north front of the Royal Exchange 

is the Bank of En which is a ſuperb ſtruc- 
ture, built with * and, when fi- 
. 


niſhed, 
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niſhed will he the moſt magnificent edifice of tho 


kind in Fuer matt wbholk anclt 
.  T o,, the ſouth-weſt of the Royal Exchange is 
the Manſion-bouſe of the Lord a noble 


edifice, erected in che place where Stock's Mar- 
bet was formerly. held. The firſt ſtone of this 
ſtructure, was laid n, October, 17 39. and the 
work was not finiſhed till the year 1763. It is 
built of Portland tone, and has-a portico. of fix 
lofty fluted columns, of the Corinthian, order, in 
the front; the ſame order being continued in pi- 
laſters, both under the pediment, and on each 
ſide. The baſement ſtory is very maſſy, and 
built. in. ruſtic, having in the centre the door 


| which. leads to —.—— cellars, and other 


oſſices; and on each ſide riſes a flight of ſteps, 
of very conſiderable extent, leading up to the 
portico, in the middle of which is the door which 
leads to the apartments and offices, where buſi- 
neſs is. tranſacted. The ſtone. baluſtrade of the 
ſtairs is, continued along the front of the. portico, 


and the columns ſupport a very large, angular 


pediment, adorned with a very noble piece in 
baſs relief by Mr. Taylor, repreſenting the dig- 
vity and opulence of the city of London. In the 
centre ſtands a graceful woman crowned with 
turrets, repreſenting the city, her left foot placed 
upon, che Auge of Envy, who. lies on ber back, 
and ſeems endeavouring to riſe. . In her right 
hand ſhe, holds a wand, and her left arm reſts up- 
on a large ſhield, which has the city arms. This 
being the principal figure, it is done in alto re- 
lievo, ſhe ſeems ready to ſtep forwards, her head 
and right arm, which are compleatly finiſhed, 
project from the back ground, and her wand ex- 
tends beyond the cornice of the pediment. Near 
her, on her right ſide, ſtands à Cupid holding 


the Cap of Liberty over his ſhoulder, at the end 
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of a ſhort ſtaff, in the manner of a mace; and a 


little farther, a river God, repreſetiting the 
Thames, lies 'reclined, pouring a ſtream of wa- 
ter from a large vaſe; and near him is an anchor 
faſtened to its cable, with ſhells lying on the 
ſhore.” On the left hand of London is Plenty, 
kneeling and holding out her hand in a ſupplicat- 
ing poſture, as if beſeeching her to accept of the 
fruits ſhe is pouring from her cornucopia; and 
behind her are two naked boys, with bales of goods, 
as emblems of Commerce. Beneath this portico are 
two ſeries of windows, and above them an attic 
tory, with ſquare windows, crowned with a 
baluſtrade. | 0 

Tux building is an oblong; it has an area in 
the middle, and at the fartheſt end is an Egyptian 
Hall, which is the length of the front, very high, 
and deſigned for public entertainments. To make 
It regular in flank, the architect has raiſed a ſimi- 
Fr building on the front, which is the upper part 
of a Dancing- gallery. The apartments ate ex- 
tremely noble; but this edifice being too cloſely 
furrounded with houſes, the rooms are dark, andithe 
front itſelf cannot be viewed to proper advantage, 
Au 0 NG the public ſtructures of this metropo- 
lis, the Britiſh Muſeum in Great Ruſſel-Street, 
Bloomſbury, merits particular attention, not ſo 
much for its being a large and magnificent build- 
ing, as for its containing the nobleſt collection of 
curioſities in the world. Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. 
who'died in January, 1753, may be juſtly eſteem- 
ed the founder of this grand Muſeum, he leaving 
by will his large library, and numerous curioſi- 
ties, which coſt him 50,0001. tothe uſe of the 
public, on - condition the parliament would pay 
20,0001. to his executors. The parliament 
readily agreed to this noble propoſal, and paſſed 
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an act for raiſing 300,000!. by lottery; two- 
thirds of which was divided among the adventu- 
rers, and from the remaining hundred thouſand 
pounds, 20,0001. was paid to Sir Hans Sloane's exe- 
cutors, 10, oo0 I. was given for lord Oxford's 
manuſcripts; 30, ooo l. was veſted in the funds 
for ſupplying ſalaries for officers, and other ne- 
ceſſary expences; 10,0001. was given for Mon- 
tague-houſe, and 15, oo l. was employed in re- 
pairs, and fitting it up for the reception of this 
ſuperb collection of curioſities. After which his 
late majeſty was gracioufly pleaſed to add to it the 
royal — of books and manuſcripts collected 
by the kings of England; and the late Major 
Edwards left it a fine collection of books, with 
70001. in reverſion, for purchaſing manuſcripts, 
books, medals, and other curioſities. 

Tux Sloanian collection conſiſts of an amazing 
number of curioſities. The library, including 
books of drawings, manuſcripts, and prints, 
amounts to about fifty thouſand volumes. The 
medals and coins, ancient and modern, to 23,00 : 
the antiquities to 1125 : the veſſels, &c. of agate, 
jaſper, &c. to 545 : the precious ſtones to 2256: 
the cameos and intaglios to about 700: the me- 
tals, minerals, ores, &c. to 2725: the cryſtals, 
ſpars, &c. to 1864: the corals, and ſpunges, 
to 1421: the bitumens, ſulphurs, ambers, &c. 
to 399: the ſhells, &c. to 5843: the birds and 
their parts, eggs, and neſts, of different ſpecies, 
to 1172: the quadrupeds, &c. to 1886: the in- 
ſects, &c. to 5439; and the vegetables to 12506. 
Beſides, there are a great number of other ar- 
ticles ; ſo that the written catalogues of the whole 
fill thirty-eight volumes in folio, 
Tu building is now admirably contrived for 
holding this noble collection, and the Wr 
2 9 
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of it in the ſeveral. rooms is not only orderly and 
well deſigned; but the whole may be viewed 
without expence. For which purpoſe gentlemen 
and ladies give in their names, with their addi- 
tion and place of abode, at the porter's lodge, 
on which they have notice given them what 
day and hour to attend, and tickets given them, 
by ſhewing which they are admitted. 

IN the hall are ſeveral blocks or columns of 
that ſurpriſing natural curiroſity, che giants 
cauſeway in Ireland. A ſtone brought from the 
Appian road, which leads from Rome to Brun- 
duſium z ſeveral fragments of granite columns; 
a large piece of that ſort of marble called ophites, 
ſrom its reſemblance to a ſerpent's ſkin ; a large 
3 of the lava, which in the eruptions of 

ount Veſuvius, as will be hereafter mentioned, 
iſſues like a burning river; but as it cools-har- 
dens into a kind of ſtone that takes a fine poliſh : 
- ſeveral ancient monuments. of ſtone, with in- 
ſcriptions in Latin, Greek, and other languages; 
two antique heads of Termini, uſed as land- 
marks by the Romans; a fine ſkeleton of. a ſea 
unicorn, with ſeveral others. o 
- FRomM the hall you aſcend a magnificent ſtair- 
caſe finely painted by La Fofle. The ſubject of 
the cieling is Phaeton entreating Apollo to per- 
mit him to drive his chariot for a day, and on the 
walls is a landſkip by Rouſſeau. This leads in- 
to a veſtibule, the cieling of which repreſents the 
fall of Phaeton; and here is a mummy with ſome 
other antiquities. The ſaloon is a magnificent 
room, the cieling and ſide-walls of which are 
painted by La Foſſe; the landſkips by Rouſſeau, 
and the flowers by the celebrated Baptiſt. 
Fou thence you enter the room that con- 
tains the Cottonian and royal — in 

| about 
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about 750 volumes. The next room contains the 
Harleian manuſcripts, conſiſting of about 7620 vo- 
lumes : then turning to the right, you enter a 
room, which contains the royal charters," which 
are about 16,000 in number. Contiguous to this 
is the room of medals, which amount to upwards 
of 22,000. The next room contains Sir Hans 
Sloane's manuſcripts; ' and adjoining to it is a 
room that contains the antiquities, and opens in- 
to the veſtibule. 
Now entering the veſtibule, and paſſing through 
the ſaloon, you enter a room that contains the 
minerals: the next has the collection of ſhells, and 
a third the collection of vegetables and inſects. 
Then turning again to the left, the next room 
contains animals in ſpirits, and'- contiguous to 
that is the room of artificial curioſities. 
Nov deſcending a ſmall ſtair-caſe, and paſ- 
ſing through a room in which is a magnetic ap- 
paratus given by Dr. Knight, you are condutt- 
ed through two rooms, which contain the royal li- 
a braries, and afterwards through ſix rooms, contain- 
ing the library of Sir Hans Sloane. - From thence 
you enter the withdrawing room 'of the truſtees ; 
then into Major Edwards's library; and laſtly, 
f "_ enter a room that contains a part of the king's 
| ibrary, which laſt, in the whole conſiſts of about 
12,000 volumes. | 


* WZE ſhall conclude our account of the build- 
of ings of this kingdom with a deſcription of the 
' two celebrated hoſpitals of Greenwich and 
- Chelſea. 2 155 
GR EENwICH Hoſpital, in the town of that 
4 name, is ſuch a ſpacious and ſuperb edifice, of 
uy ſuch noble ſymetry, architecture and decorations, 

: in ſuch a delightful ſituation, and fo amply 
10 endowed, that it is ſcarce equalled by any 
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foundation upon earth; and yet, when we con- 


ſider the vaſt expence that has been laid out upon 
ornament in a work ſolely appropriated to huma- 
nity, one can ſcarce help wiſhing, that many of 
its beauties had been ſpared, in order to increaſe 
the number of thoſe who are to receive the bene- 
fit of this magnificent foundation. It ſtands up- 
on the ſouth bank of the Thames, on the ſpot 
where formerly was a palace erected by Humphrey 
duke of Glouceſter, who called it Placentia. 
The palace was enlarged by Henry VII. and 
compleated by Henry VIII. who was ſo charmed 
with its ſituation, that he frequently reſided 
here: but it being afterwards neglected, King 
Charles II. pulled it down, and began another, 
the weſt wing of which he lived to ſee finiſhed. 
This wing, together with nine acres of ground, 
belonging to it, king William appropriated for a 
royal hoſpital for aged and diſabled ſeamen, with 
the widows and children of ſuch of them as loſt 
their lives in the ſervice of the crown, and for the 
encouragement of navigation. The other wi 
was begun in the reign of king William III. car- 
ried on in the reigns of queen Anne and king 
George I. and finiſhed in the reign of king 
George II. EE 
Tus front to the Thames conſiſts of two 
ranges of ſtone buildings, with the governor's 
- houſe, at the back part, in the centre, Theſe 
buildings, between which is a large area, exact- 
ly correſpond with each other ; and each range 
is terminated by a very noble dome. In each 
front to the Thames, two ranges of coupled Co- 
rinthian columns ſupport their pediments; and 
the ſame order is continued in pilaſters along the 
building. The projection of the entablatures 
gives an agreeable diverſity of light and mays 
| * FFF n 
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In the centre of each part is the door, which is 
of the Doric order, adorned above with a tablet 
and pediment. Within the gs of the lofty 
Corinthian columns on each fide, are two ſeries 
of windows, enlightening two floors: the under- 
moſt, which are the ſmalleſt, have ruſtic caſes, 
while the upper ſeries are adorned with the or- 
ders, and with upright pointed pediments. Over 
theſe is an attic ſtory, where pilaſters of the Co- 
rinthian order riſe over every column and pi- 
laſter of the ſame order below, between which 
the windows are regularly diſpoſed, and the top 
crowned with a handſome baluſtrade. | 
Tus is the front facing the Thames. That 
which is continued from them, and on each ſide 
faces the area, correſponds with it, tho” in a 
finer and more elegant manner. In the centre of 
both, is a range of Corinthian columns ſupport- 
ing a pediment ; and towards each corner, a 
range of Corinthian pilaſters. The front is ruſti- 
cated, and there are two ſeries of windows. 
The domes at the end, which are 120 feet high, 
are ſupported on coupled columns, as well 2s the 
porticos below ; and under one of theſe is the 
chapel, which is adorned on the inſide with the 
| and beauty, In the ceatre of 
the area is a ſtatue of his late majeſty king 
George II. 0. F 
Tx hall is finely painted by Sir James Thorn- 
hill, particularly the cieling and upper end: on 
the latter are repreſented in an alcove, the late 
princeſs Sophia, king George I. king George II. 
ws Caroline, the queen dowager of Pruffia, 
rederick, prince of Wales, the duke of Cum- 


| berland, and the five princefles, his late majeſ- 


ty's daughters. On the cie ing, over the alcove, 
are her late majeſty 9 Anne, and prince 
* 4 George 
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George of Denmark; and on the cieling of the 
hall are king William and queen Mary, with ſe- 
veral fine emblematical figures. All the ſtrangers 
who ſee this hall, pay  two-pence each, and this 
income is applied to the ſupport of the Mathema- 
tical School, for the ſons of ſailors. | 
For the better ſupport of this hoſpital, every 
ſeaman, both in the royal navy, and in the mer- 
chants ſervice, pays ſix- pence a month. King 
William gave 20001. a year towards finiſhing the 
buildings. The ſeveral benefactions to this noble 
charity, amount to 58,2091: and in 1732, the 
late earl of Derwentwater's forfeited eſtate, 
amounting to near 6000 l. a year, was given to it 
by parliament, The — ariſing from the 
market at Greenwich, are likewiſe appropriated 
to the ſame uſe; and as occaſions require, mo- 
ney is granted by parliament for the ſupport of 
the hoſpital. = 
In 1705 was the firſt admiſſion of 100 diſabled 
ſeamen; but the number is now: increaſed to 
about 3000 men, and 100 boys. To every hun- 
dred penſioners are allowed five nurſes, who are 
the widows of ſeamen, at 101. a year; and two 
ſhillings a week more to thoſe who attend in the 
Infirmary. The penſioners are cloathed in blue, 
with braſs buttons; and are alſo allowed hats, 
linen, ſtockings, and ſhoes : beſides their com- 
mons, they. have one ſhilling a week to ſpend ; 
and the common warrant-officers one ſhilling and 
ſix-pence. The hoſpital has a governor, a lieute- 
nant-governor, a treaſurer, and other officers. 
Bxnind the hoſpital is a delightful park, well 
ſtocked with deer, that has a fine proſpect, both 
of the city of London, and of the river Thames. 
On the top of a ſteep hill in the park, is a Royal 


Obſervatory, erected by Charles II. yy 
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with all forts of mathematical inſtruments for 
aſtronomical obſervations, and a deep well for 
obſerving the ſtars in the day-time, under the di- 
rection of an aſtronomer roll. 

As Greenwich Hoſpital is appropriated for the 
ſupport of aged and diſabled ſeamen, there is an- 
other Royal Hoſpital at Chelſea, about two miles 
ſouth-weſt of London, for the Invalids, in tbe 
land- ſervice. This hoſpital was originally a col- 
lege, founded by Dr. Sutkliff, dean of Exeter, 
in the reign of king James I. for' the ſtudy of 
Polemic Divinity. The king gave many of the 
materials, as well as a large ſum of money; but 
the ſum ſettled by Dr. Sutkliff upon the founda- 
tion, being far unequal to the end propoſed, the 
reſt was left to private contributions; and theſe 
coming in ſlowly, the work was ſuſpended, and 
ſoon fell to ruin. At length, the ground com- 
ing to the crown, king Charles II. began the 
preſent hoſpital, which was carried on by James II. 
and compleated by William and Mary. It was 
built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren; and tho' leſs 
magnificent than Greenwich Hoſpital, is ope of 
the neateſt and moſt elegant ſtructures of the kind 
in Europe. The principal building conſiſts of a 
large quadrangle, open to the Thames. The 
front has -a noble gate-way leading thro" it, on 
one {ide of which is a chapel, on the other a hall 
where the penſioners dine in common, and be- 
tween is a noble pavilion, with a ſine gallery 
facing the river, ſupported by ſtone pillars. The 
two ſides, or wings, which are four ſtories high, 
are divided into wards, two in every ſtoryt each 
containing twenty-ſix diſtinct apartments. At 
each of the four corners is a pavilion, one for 
the governor's lodging and the ebuncil- chamber 


and the other three are appropriated for offices. 
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In the middle of this area, is a fine ſtatue in 
braſs, of king Charles II. Beſides the principal 
building, there are two other large ſquares, which 
conſiſt of apartments for the officers and ſervants 
of the houſe, for old maimed officers of horſe and 
foot; and of an Infirmary for the fick, with 

other conveniencies, | 
Tx expence of erecting this ſtructure, which 
is of brick and ſtone, is computed at 150,000 1. 
and the extent of the ground is above 40 acres. 
This building is particularly remarkable for its 
reat regularity, and the proper ſubordination of 
its parts, together with ſuch a diſpoſition of them 
as is beſt ſuited to the purpoſes of the charity, the 
reception of a great number, and the providing 
them with every thing that can contribute to 
their convenience and pleaſure. Theſe penſion- 
ers conſiſt of ſuperannuated veterans, who have 
been at leaſt twenty years in the army, or thoſe 
ſoldiers who are diſabled in the ſervice of the 
crown. They wear red coats, lined with blue; 
and are provided with all other cloaths, diet, 
waſhing and lodging. < Rays officers are al- 
lowed fix-pence a day; thirty- four light horſemen, 
and thirty-ſerjeants, have two ſhillings a week 
each; forty-eight corporals and drums have ten- 
pence per week; and the private men, who 
amount to about 400, are each allowed eight- 
ence. a week, pocket-money, As the houle is 
Falled a garriſon, all the members of it are ob- 
liged to do duty in their reſpective turns, and 
they have prayers twice a day in the chapel. Be- 
hides theſe, there are upwards of 12, Coo out- 
penſioners, who are allowed 71. 12s. 6d. a year 
each. Theſe great expences are ſupported by a 
poundage, deducted out of the pay of the army, 
with one day's pay, once a year from each 1 
an 
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and common ſoldier; and when there is any de- 
deficiency, is ſupplied by a ſum granted by par- 
liament. N s 

Having ſaid enough, or perhaps too much 
upon this head, it remains that we give ſome ac- 
count of thoſe arts, manufactures, &c. of the 
Britiſh nation for which they are moſt famous, 
a which are the chief ſource of their power and 
riches, | 


ARrTs, MANUFACTURES, and FISHERIES. | 


T” HE Woollen ManufaQture, which includes 
all the ſorts of commodities into which woo 

is wrought, now makes the principal article both 
in our foreign and domeſtic trade, and therefore 
deſervedly comes firſt under our conſideration. 
The wools of England have always been in the 
higheſt repute, the beſt of which are thoſe of Leo- 
minſter, Cotſwold, Lincolnſhire, and. the Iſle of 
Wight ; and though the Scotch and Iriſh wools 
are commonly Told abroad for Engliſh, yet they 
are far ſhort of it in fineneſs*, Even the Spaniſh 


The fineneſs and plenty of our wool is owing in ſome 
meaſure to the ſweet ſhort graſs in many of our res and 
Downs; and the advantage of our ſheep feeding on this 
graſs all the year, without being ſhut up in folds during the 
winter, or to ſecure them from wolves at other times, con- 
tributes not a little to the ſoftneſs of their fleeces. M. Col- 
bert, to whom the French manufactures and commerce are 
very much indebted, had thoughts of procuring ſome Eng- 
lich ſheep; and propagating them in France, by chuſing them 
(as near as poſſible) ſuch paſtures and ſuch a ſky as they had 
in their own iſland; ſo that the French * be no longer 


wool from England: But the count de Cominges, then am- 
baſſador of France at the Engliſh court, laid the impollibility 
of getting ſuch an export of ſheep, and of making them 
row pf Br France, ſo ſtrongly 2 him, that he aban- 
do deſign, , 


71 G6 wool, 


— to depend iouſly on the clandeſtine ſupplies of 
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wool, which bears a great price among us, owes 


its goodneſs to a few Engliſh ſheep ſent over into 
Spain as a preſent by one of our kings. Anci- 
ently the principal commerce of this nation con- 
ſiſted in wool unmanufactured, which was bought 
of us by foreigners; inſomuch that the Cuftoms of 
Engliſh wool exported, in the reign of Edward 
the Third, amounted, at fifty ſhillings a pack, 
to 250, cool, per annum, which in thoſe days was 
a prodigious ſum, When our wool was fold in 
the fleece, our chief cuſtomers were the Flemings 
and Brabanters, particularly the merchants of 
Ghent and Louvain, who took off vaſt quanti- 
ties, to ſupply, two manufactories that had flou- 
riſhed in thoſe cities from the tenth century, and 
furniſhed the greateſt part of Europe with woollen 
cloths, &c. Bur the inhabitants of Ghent having 
divers times revolted againſt their ſovereigns, on 
account of certain taxes which they refuſed to 
pay, the ſeditious were at length puniſhed and 
diſperſed, part of them retiring to Holland, and 
the reſt to Louvain. - Theſe Jaſt, together with 
their art, carrying with them their ſpirit of ſe- 
dition, it was not long. beſore ſeveral of them, 
for murdering ſome of the magiſtrates, were ob- 
liged to fly into England, where they inſtruQed 
our people how to manufacture their own wool ; 
in which they ſucceeded ſo well, and were ſo 
ſenſible of the advantages ariſing from it, that 
our parliaments have ſince that time uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to prevent the exportation of 
wool ; though all the laws hitherto made for that 
purpoſe have not put an effectual ſtop to that 
pernicious practice. This eſtabliſhment' of the 
woollen manufactures in England was about the 
year 1420; though M. de Thou places it in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, when . the * 
. . about 
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about religion, and the ſeverity of the duke of 
Alva, drove great numbers of weavers and other 
artiſts out of the Low Countries into this king- 
dom. But what that excellent hiſtorian "ſays 
upon this head, is rather to be underſtood of their 
perfection than their firſt eſtabliſhment, and of the 
ſeveral great manufactures then ſet upat Norwich, 
Colcheſter, and other places; for hiſtory makes 
mention of thoſe of London long before any part 
of the Seventeen Provinces had attempted to throw 
off the Spaniſh yoke. How valuable the woollen 
manufacture is to this nation appears from a 
computation of Dr, Davenant, (and we hope it 
is ſince improved) who reckons the produce 
thereof to be eight millions per annum, three 
fourths of which are conſumed at home, and the 
reſt exported. ; 

As to the art of Weaving, which is now brought 
to ſuch great perfection amongſt us in all its va- 
rious branches, it is undoubtedly very ancient. 
The looms uſed by weavers are of various ſtruc- 
tures, accommodated to the different materials 
to be wove, and to the different manner of weay- 
ing them. As many of them are exceedingly com- 
plex, it is ſcarce poſſible to give the reader a juſt 
idea of them by a verbal deſcription, which there- 
fore we ſhall not attempt. But perhaps there is 
no kind of loom of a more curious ſtructure than 
that for weaving ſtockings, which is a modern 
invention, the honour whereof has been greatly 
conteſted between the French and Engliſh. The 
trutlr however, ſetting aſide all national prejudices, 
ſeems to be, that this uſeful and pid ma- 
chine was firſt invented by a Frenchman, who, 
finding ſome difficulty to procure an excluſive 
2 to ſettle himſelf at Paris, came over to 

.ngland, where he was encouraged according to 
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his merit. Having imparted his invention to the 
Engliſh, they became ſo jealous of it, that it was 
forbid, under pain of death, to carry any of the 
machines out of the iſland, or to communicate a 
model of them to foreigners : but as we firſt received 
it from: a Frenchman, fo a Frenchman firſt carried 
it abroad, and, by a wonderful ſtrength of me- 
mory and imagination, made a loom at Paris, on 
the idea he had formed thereof by viewing it in 
England. This loom was ſet up in the year 
1656, and has ſerved for the model of all thoſe 
fince erected in France, Holland, and other parts 
of Europe. 

Tn mention of theſe curious machines puts us 
in mind of one of an extraordinary nature, viz. 
the famous engine for making thrown ſilk at Der- 
by, the Do of which Sir Thomas Lombe 
brought from Italy, and at a great expence erected 


on the river Derwent. This engine contains 


26,586 wheels, and 97,746 movements, to all 
which one water-wheel gives motion; and every 
time this wheel goes round, no leſs than 73,726 
yards of filk-thread are twiſted, amounting to 
18,504,960 yards in twenty-four hours. One 
hre-engine conveys warm air to every part of the 
machine, and the whole work is governed by one 
regulator.—In the fifth of king George I. a pa- 
tent paſſed to ſecure to Sir T homas Lombe the 
ſole property of this invention for fourteen years: 
but the undertaking being very expenſive, and 
the ſaid term being ncar elapſed without any great 
benefit ariſing to the proprietor, Sir Thomas ap- 
lied to parliament, who, to preſerve the art from 
bane loſt, granted him 14,00cl. on condition, 
that an exact model ſhould be taken of this won- 
derful piece of machinery; which was done ac- 
cordingly, and may be ſeen in the Tower of 
5 =_ London, 


\ 


| 
| 
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London, After the death of Sir Thomas, this 
engine was ſold, and others have been erected in 
imitation of it. 

As the Engliſh have long been famous for their 
ſkill in navigation, as well as for their nayal 
power, it ſeems proper to ſay ſomething upon 
this ſubject. The invention of ſhips is very an- 
cient, and at the ſame time very uncertain; ſome 
aſcribing it to Dædalus, whoſe wings (ſay they) 
which he invented to eſcape from the labyrinth of 
Crete, were nothing but ſails, which he added to 
his veſſel, and thereby eluded the purſuit of Mi- 
nos. Others chuſe to refer the origin of ſo uſeful 

an invention to God himſelf, who gave the firſt 
ſpecimen thereof in the ark built by Noah under 
his direction. Hiſtory however repreſents the 
Tyrians as the firſt navigators, who being fur- 
niſhed from Lebanon and other adjacent moun- 
tains with excellent wood for ſhip-building, ſoon 
became maſters of a numerous fleet, by which they 
arrived to an incredible pitch of power and 
riches: and it is, from the fame ſource, I mean 
that of navigation and commerce, that England 
derives its opulence and ſtrength, and is become 
the envy of its neighbours on the Continent. 
To give the reader an idea of the ſeveral parts and 
members of a ſhip, both internal and external, 
would be impoſhble without draughts thereof, 
and explanations annexed ; but he may form a 
notion of the ſurprizing bulk of ſome of theſe 
floating ſtructures, by the dimenſions of one of the 
largeſt that the modern ages have produced *, I 
| mean 
We read of ſome ſhips built by the ancients (which in- 
deed were more for ſhew than uſe) whole magnitude far ex- 
ceeded the largeſt ot the prelent times. That of Ptolemy 
Philopater was 280 cubus long, 38 broad, and 48-high z 
641ryin, 400 rowers, the lame number of failors, * — 
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mean one of our firſt- rate men of war, which is 
210 feet in length, draws 22 feet water, car- 
ries 110 guns and 1250 men, has an anchor 
weighing above four tons, a cable 200 yards long, 
and 22 inches in diameter. 
Tux art of navigatidn was not brought to per- 
fection till after the invention of the Mariner's 
Compaſs, the honour of which is claimed by ſeve- 
ral nations. This is an inſtrument by which pi- 
lots direct the courſe of their ſhips, conſiſting of a 
box, including a magnetical needle that always 
points nearly to the north. In the middle of the 
box is fixed a perpendicular pivot, which ſuſtains 
a card or paſt- board, on whoſe upper ſurface are 
deſcribed ſeveral con- centric circles, the outermoſt 
whereof is divided into 360 degrees, and the other 
into 32 points anſwering to ſo many winds, for 
which the ſcamen have different names. In the 
centre of this card is a braſs cone or cap, a little 
concave, which is fitted to the middle of the 
needle, and plays freely on the pivot. It is co- 
vered with a glaſs, and the whole is incloſed in 
another box, where it is ſuſpended in ſuch a man- 
ner as to keep the needle horizontal. The needle 
is made of a thin plate of ſteel, in the form of a 
lozenge, (or what is vulgarly called a diamond) 
and being rubbed on a good loadſtone, acquires 
the above-mentioned property of turning towards 


ſoldiers. But that which Hiero built, under the direction of 
Archimedes, is ſtill more extraordinary, having wood enough 
in it to make fifty galleys. It had all the variety of apart- 
ments contained in a pa ace, beſides galleries, gardens, baths, 
fiſh-ponds, mills, ſtables, &c. It was encompaſſed with an 
iron rampart, and had eight towers with walls and bulwarks 
Furniſhed with machines of war, particularly one that threw 
a ſtone of three hundred weight, or a dart twelve cubits long, 
to the diſtance of half a mile.—See more in Athenæus, 


Lib. v. 


the 
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the north ; the exceeding uſefulneſs of which in 
navigation is very eaſy to conceive. 

THe' power of the magnet or loadſtone to at- 
tract iron was known to the ancients, and is men- 
tioned by Plato, Ariſtotle, -and Pliny ; but the 
knowledge of its directive power, whereby it diſ- 
poſes its poles along the meridian of every place, 
and cauſes needles, pieces of iron, &c. touched 
with it to pcint nearly north and ſouth, is of a 
much later date; though the exact time of the 
diſcovery, and the perſon that made it, are yet un- 
known. Guyot de Provins, an old French poet, 
who lived in the twelfth century, ſeems plainly 
enough to hint at the uſe of the magnetic needle ; 
and the French lay claim to the invention of the 
compaſs from the fleur-de-lis, with which all na- 
tions diſtinguiſh the north point upon the card, 
With equal reaſon Dr. Wallis aſcribes it to the 
Engliſh, from its name compaſs, whereby moſt na- 
tions call it, and which (he obſerves) is uſed in 
ſeveral parts of England to ſignify a circle : but 
if the Engliſh are not intitled to the honour 
of the diſcovery, they have at leaſt the merit of 
having brought it to perfection, by the method of 
ſuſpending the box which contains the needle. 
Some will have it, that Marco Paolo, a Venetian, 
having made a journey to China, brought back 
the invention with him in the year 1260 ; and 
what ſeems to confirm the — is, that at 
firſt the Europeans uſed the compaſs in the ſame 
manner as the Chineſe ſtill do, i. e. they let it 
float on a piece of cork, inſtead of ſuſpending it on 
a pivot. There is ſome reaſon to think that our 


countryman, Roger Bacon “, either diſcovered, or 
at 


Ilt appears that this famous friar underſtood how ta 


make gunpowder above a hundred years before we have any 
a account 


% 
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at leaſt knew of, the directive quality: of the load- 
ſtone : but after all, Flavio Gioia is the perſon 
who is uſually fuppoſed to have conſtructed the 
firſt mariner's compaſs, about the year 1300, at 
Melfi in the kingdom of Naples. | 
Tux variation or declination of the magnetic 
needle from the true north point, either towards 
the eaſt or weſt, which is greater or leſs in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, was firſt diſcovered in 
the year 1500 by Sebaſtian Cabot, a Venetian, 
The inclination or dipping of the needle, when 
hung ſo as to play vertically, to a point beneath 
the horizon, was the diſcovery of Mr. Robert 
Norman, an Engliſhman, about the year 1576. 
The variation of the variation, that is, a difference 
in the declination of the needle at different times 
in the ſame place, was firſt found out by another 
of our countrymen, Mr. Gellibrand, about the 
year 1634; though ſome aſcribe the 228 to 
Gaſſendus. It is very difficult to account for theſe 
ſurprizing phænomena; but thoſe who are deſi- 
xous of farther ſatisfaction with reſpect to the va- 
riations of the needle, we refer to the ingenious hy- 
potheſis of the learned Dr. Halley, publiſhed in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
BeFoRE we take leave of our ifland, let us 

ive a brief account of its principal fiſheries, 
which make a conſiderable branch of the Britiſh 
commeree, A great number of veſſels and ſeamen 
are employed therein; and beſides what is con- 


account of its being uſed in the art of war ; op kb exprefly 
- mentions the compoſition in a Treatiſe de Nulhtate-Magiz, 
liſhed at rd in 2216. „ You may raiſe thunder 

7 and lightning (fays he) at pleaſure, by only taking ſul- 
dc phur, nitre, and charcoal, which being mixed together, 
« and confined in a cloſe place, cauſes a naile and exploſion 
te greater than that of thunder.“ 
| ſumed 
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ſumed at home, above 200, oool. ſterling is yearly 
returned in time of peace merely for herring and 
cod exported to Spain, Italy, and ſeveral parts of 
the 7 obey Notwithſtanding. this, we 
are _ reproached with being too remiſs in this 
profitable article of trade, and letting our neigh- 
bours reap the advantage of thoſe bleſſings which 
nature ſeems to invite us to receive, © The Dutch, 
Hamburghers, and others, come annually in 
ſwarms to our coaſts, where they take immenſe 


quantities of fiſh, and even ſell them to us after- 


wards for ready money. Scotland ſuffers incre- 
dibly by this negle& ; for no country in Europe 
can rival it in the abundance of fine fiſh where- 
with its ſeas and rivers are ſtored; and the Scot- 


_ tiſh iſlands, eſpecially thoſe on the weſtern fide, 


lie very commodiouſly for carrying on the fiſhing- 
trade to perfection *. 
We ſhall ſay nothing of our Cod-fiſhery at 
home, it being inconſiderable compared with that 
of Newfoundland, which ſhall be ſpoken of in its 
proper place. The herring-fiſhery on the coaſts 
of Scotland, if purſued with that application it 
deſerves, would be of vaſt advantage to Great- 
Britain. The iſles of Shetland are particularly 
remarkable for the innumerable ſhoals of herrin 
that appear there in the ſummer-ſeaſon, infomuch 
that the Dutch ſend thither annually two thouſand 
* The eſtabliſhment of a fiſhery in theſe iſlands was firſt 


attempted by King Charles I. in conjunction with a company 
of merchants ; but the unhappy civil war breaking © 


. amongſt us, the deſign miſcarried. The next attempt was made 


by king Charles II. who Bay with ſome merchants, and 
for a time the undertaking ſucceeded well enough ; but 'the 
king being in want of money withdrew what he had employed in 
the fiſhery, at which the merchants being diſguſted, did the 
like, and ſo the affair was ruined, — The herrings about the 
weſtern ifles are reckoned the beſt and fatteſt, tho not ſo large 
as thoſe taken on the eaſtern and northern coaſts, 


veſſels, 
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veſſels, and ſometimes more, which are employed 
in that fiſhery during the months of June, July, 
and Auguſt, Theſe veſſels are a kind of barks 
called Buſſes, from forty-five to ſixty tons, car- 
rying two or three ſmall cannons, 9 this 
eaſon, the iſlanders enrich themſelves by ſelling 
ſeveral ſorts of Scots manufactures to the Dutch 


ſeamen, as well as proviſions; and alſo by taking 


great quantities of fiſh on their own accounts, 
which are purchaſed by the Dutch. 

TRE Hollanders firſt began a regular herring- 
fiſhery about the year 1164, and obſerved the ſe- 
veral ſeaſons of their paſſage ; for theſe hſh make 
a yearly progreſs in vaſt multitudes from the 
North Sea down the Britiſh Channel, and return 
again at a certain time, obſerving a wonderful 
policy and exactneſs. They uſual f go in ſhoals, 
and are fond of following fire or light; and in 
their paſſage reſemble a kind of lightning them- 
ſelves. But though the Dutch began their her- 
ring-fiſhery ſo early, the method of _ and 
barrelling them was not diſcovered till*the latter 
end of the fourteenth or 3 of the fifteenth 
century . The white or pickled herrings cured 
by the Dutch are in the greateſt repute, and next 
to them the Iriſh, particularly thoſe of Dublin, 
which are ſcarce inferior to the beſt herring of 
Enchuyſen or Rotterdam. The Scotch herring is 
not ſo well gutted, ſalted, or barrelled as the 
Dutch, and yet its taſte is excellent ; nor is it 


* Willought-y obſerves, that one Buckelſz, or Bachalen, 2 


native of Bier Vliet, rendered his name immortal, by diſcover- 
ing the method of curing and pickling herrings ; and adds, 


- that the emperor Charles V. when he was in the Low-Coun- 


tries, made a journey with the queen of Hungary to the ile 
of Bier Vliet, on purpoſe to view a monument erected there 


to 'his memory. | * 
a , 


» 
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doubted, but that if the Scots were as careful in 


theſe circumſtances as their neighbours, their her- 
ring would be the beſt in the world. 
ox red herrings the town of Great Yarmouth 

in Norfolk has long been famous “, and indeed 
has engroſſed the whole herring fiſhery on the 
eaſt coaſt of England. The ſeaſon for this fiſhery 
is in September ; and it is ſaid that fifty thouſand 
barrels, (ſome ſay forty thouſand laſts) containing 
no leſs than forty millions of herrings, are annu- 
ally taken and cured here, great part of which are 
exported to Italy, Spain, and . When 
the fiſh are caught, they gut and lay them in 
brine for twenty-four hours; after which they 
hang them by the head on little wooden ſpits, in 
a kind of chimney made for that purpoſe, which 
will hold ten or twelve thouſand at a time ; where 
they remain till they are ſufficiently ſmoaked and 
dried by a ſmothering fire of bruſh-wood, and are 
then taken down and barrelled up for keeping. 
Tu Pilchard fiſhery on the coaſt of Cornwall 
and Nevonſhire, is ſo profitable an article to the 
inhabitants of thoſe counties, that it deſerves to be 
mentioned. This fiſh is bigger than the anchovy, 
but leſs than the herring, which in other reſpects 
it pretty much reſembles, The ſeaſon for catch- 
ing the Pilchards is from June to September, at 
which time they appear in ſuch prodigious ſhoals, 
that half a million have been taken at a draught. 
Many thouſand barrels are yearly exported by the 
mana: Gor vgs but our fiſh, though bigger, are not 


* 


* The author of the additions to Mr. Camden informs us, 
that this town is bound by its charter to ſend to the ſheriffs of 
Norwich every year a hundred herrings baked in twenty-four 
. which are to be delivered to the Lord of the Manor of 

aſt- Carlton, in the ſame county, who is to give a receipt for 


them, and convey them to the king. F 
0 
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ſo much valued as thoſe taken on the coafts of 
France, which is principally owing to their not 
being ſo thoroughly cured. F 

THz Salmon fiſhery is very conſiderable in ſe- 
veral places along the coaſts of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; but Scotland ſeems to have 
far the greateſt ſhare in this branch of commerce. 
Moſt of the rivers of that kingdom abound with 
Salmon, which are taken at certain ſeaſons in ſur- 
prizing numbers, and being pickled, are'not only 
ſent to divers parts of England, but exported to 
Holland, France, Spain, and other countries, 
The greateſt part of what is ſold in London by 
the name of Newcaſtle Salmon is brought from 
Berwick upon T weed, -in which' river vaſt quan- 
tities are taken : but the fiſhery at Aberdeen, in 
the rivers Dee and Don, exceeds any 'other in 
Scotland, and their Salmon are reckoned the beſt 
in W which perhaps is owing to their be- 
ing well cured, of which the magiſtrates take 
particular care. We may judge what plenty of 
theſe ſine ſiſh reſort from the ſea to the rivers juſt 
mentioned, where it is no uncommon thing to 
take above a hundred and fifty head of Salmon at 
a ſingle draught of a net. We now proceed to 
the Continent, and ſhall begin with France, 
from which we are ſeparated only by a narrow 
channel, 
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Of FR A NCE, including Lozxr ain, 


ALSACE, Ce. 
SyrINGs, Cave $, c. 


T* HE Natural Hiſtory of France can ſcarce 
1 afford us a greater curiofity than the Salt 
Water Springs at Salins in the Franche-Comté, 
or County of Burgundy. The chief ſprings at 
Salins are in the middle of the town, in ſeveral 
fubterraneons caves or vaults, of a great depth 
and extent. To view them we deſcend by forty 
ſteps of ſtone, and twenty of wood, into a vault 
near fifty feet long and thirty broad, where the 
noife of the waters and the engines at work to 
raife them is ve . In this cave we ſee 
(by the tight of torches) ſix ſprings of ſalt · water, 


within the ſpace of five yards; and to prevent the 
waters mixing together, there are ſeveral chan- 
nels made to convey them into different wells or 
baſons. From hence we go into other vaults, 


and in the middle of one of theſe is a large baſon, 
into which the waters of the Salt-Springs are ga- 
theted, Of theſe there are fix or ſeven others, 
beſides thoſe already mentioned, and ten or twelve 
of freſh water; all which, as before obſerved, 
run into different baſons prepared 'for that pur- 
poſe; and from hence they are raiſed by various 
p * the freſh to be conveyed to the river, 

' and the ſalt into large refervoirs, one of which 
holds above fifteen thouſand hogſheads. From 


theſe - 


and two of . out of the ſame rock 


where the double arches reſt on very thick pillars; 
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theſe reſervoirs the water is drawn off into ſmaller 
ones, which ſurround the places where it is boiled 
to make ſalt. , For this purpo they have. ſeveral 
furnaces, over Which are. fixed huge iron pans or 
boilers, near thirty feet in diameter and fifteen 
1. . 475 CIS 25 -hiye Ay U bog- 
ſheads. very ſtrong”. _ ade under- 
neath, and . — N lachened the water is 
boiled about twelve Baut in which iteraporates, 
and leaves the (alt at the bottom of the pan almoſt 
perfectly dry. Then with a ſort of, rake they take 
off the uppermoſt part of the ſalt, which is the 
moſt, valuable, being whiteſt and ſtrongeſt ; and 
the reſt is formed into cakes or loaves, which when 
dried, are fit for ule, , e. 
- Tre place where theſe (prings lie, and all the 
works neceſſary for making . ſalt, is ſurrounded 
with a, Pons wall, N N and 
crowned with a parapet, ſo that it has the a — 
ance of — forti 8 Round the inſide Ache 
wall are various buildings, ſome of which contain 
the. engines that raiſe the waters, others the fur. 
naces and kettles, and in others the falt is framed 
and dried. Some again are filled with caſks, 
tubs, and other. utenſils, both for the uſe of the 
workmen and ſending the Salt_ abroad ; others 
ſerve.as.warehoules ; and in others are kept great 
quantities of iron, and alſo the coals neceſſary for 
— . — which are continually employed in 
making new boilers or mending old ones, the vio- 
lence of * fire wearing them out in a little 
time e. The whole ſpace thus inclofed is almoſt 
; * The pans or boilers are not ſo much worn out by the fire, 
as by-the corroding of the brine; and therefore the pags at 
Drcitwitch in We reeſterſhire are made of lead, and pot of 
iror, as they are in Cheſhire and other places. 1 
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er“ ggg, yards in length, and a hundred in 
Trzst Springs (it is obſerved) are not all of 
. „ TO for they are 
fou produce more ſalt after heavy rains than 
in a dry *, To know the different degrees 
of ſaltneſs of the ſeveral Springs, they make uſe 
of a tube ſomewhat more than an inch in dia- 
meter, and eight inches deep, which being filled 
with the ſalt- water, they put into it à ſtick, at 
the bottom of which is ſome quickſilver to keep it 
upright; and this finks more or leſs in the water, 
according as it is leſs or more impregnated with 
falt, Thijs ftick, having ſeveral divifions marked 
upon it, ſhews what quantity of ſalt a certain 
weight of water will produce; and accordingly 
they take care to add ſuch a proportion of the 
ſtrongeſt water to the weakeſt, as may anſwer the 
end of boiling it ; for if the water be too weak, 
that is, if a hundred pound weight of it will not 
yield at leaſt eighteen or twenty pounds of falt, 
the profit will not anſwer the expence. 

Nean Bourbon-Lanci in = Dutchy of Bur- 
„there is a mineral Spring which is ver 
— . if all be true that is related of it, 
properties, It is ſaid to be fo hot, that a man 
cannot keep his hand in it two minutes, and yet 
an egg left in it a whole hour will not grow hard. 
It has neither ſmell nor taſte; nor does it burn the 
lips when drank, or add any warmth to the fto- 


mach, 


Tun Burning Spring, which is reckoned one 


of the Wonders of Dauphine, is in reality no- 


According to Dr. Jackſon's account of our Salt Spri 
at Nantwich in Cheſhire, the workmen there obſerve quite 
reverſe, viz. that more Salt is produced from the ſame quan- 
tity of brine in dry than in wet ſeaſons, 
Vor. I, ; H ſpring 
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ſpring at all, but a ſpot of 2 about two 
yards in length and one in breadth, on which 
there appears a ſmall wandering flame, like that 
of burning brandy. This ſpot lies on a ſteep 


rock of rotten ſlate; but the flame does not ſeem 


to proceed from any hole or fiſſure in the rock, 
nor can one perceive any matter proper to feed it, 
or any aſhes produced. There is indeed a kind of 
white and very ſharp Salt-petre to be found at ſome 
diſtance from the flame, which probably is fed by 
ſomething of that nature; but it is remarkable, that 
this flame burns much briſker in winter than in 
ſummer, decreaſing gradually as the heat in- 
creaſes, till it ſometimes goes quite out, and af- 
terwards kindles/again of itſelf, It may eaſily be 
lighted by any other fire, and when this is done it 
is attended with ſome noiſe. This is probably of 
the ſame nature with the everlaſting fire of Per- 
ſia, tho' it is in many reſpects leſs remarkable, 
and of which we ſhall give a particular account 
in treating of Perſia. 

Ix the road from Grenoble to Lyons, there is 
a large cavern or grotto, very wide at the en- 
trance, but growing narrower by degrees, till we 
come to a lake, (as it is called) which is reckon- 
ed another of the Wonders of Dauphine. But 
we cannot learn that this lake is any more than a 
rivulet or brook, which is common enough in 
places of this nature “. 


THERE 


However this be, the French hiſtorian Mezeray tells us 
very ſeriouſly, that Francis I, who loved to enquire into cu- 
rious and extraordinary Phænomena, had a mind to be ac- 
quainted with the particulars of this ſubterrar goys Lake, 
and fot that purpoſe ordered a flat-bottom veſſel to be built 
in the cave that leads to it, which was done accordingly. On 
each ſide of this veſſel they faſtened ſeveral boards, on which 
they placed a great many lighted torches ; and having he 

4 vide 
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THERE is a remarkable Fountain at Peroul, 
near Montpellier, in Languedoc, - which heaves 
and boils up furiouſly in ſmall bubbles. This ma- 
nifeſtly proceeds, (as Dr. Robinſon obſerved) 
from a vapour breaking out of the earth ; for up- 
on digging near it, and pouring other water up- 
on the place newly dug, the ſame bubbling im- 
mediately enſued: and in ſeveral dry places 
thereabouts are found many ſmall ventiducts or 
Ipiracles, at which a ſteam iſſues forth, ſtrong 
enough to remove light bodies, ſuch as thin 
ſtraws, leaves, or feathers. It is obſervable, that 


this vapour does not take fire upon the application 


of a lighted candle, like the fumes emitted from 
the boiling ſpring near Wigan in Lancaſhire. 
SEVERAL places in Bigorre, a part of Gaſco- 
ny, are noted for their Mineral Waters, and par- 
ticularly their Hot Baths, to which people reſort 
in ſpring and autumn. The chief of 'theſe Baths 
are at Bagneres, which were known to the 
ancient Romans, from whence it was called 
Vicus Aquenſis. They are of various de- 
grees of heat; but their waters do not change 
the colour of metals put into them, like thoſe of 
Bath in England,—Barege is a village at the foot 
of the Pyrenean Mountains, where there are four 


vided matches, ſteel, flints, and other neceſſaries, with very 


able watermen, they put off from the ſhore with the king. 


After they had rowed ſome time, they perceived the breadth 
of the Lake was about half a league; but going near two 
leagues farther they heard a great noiſe, which became more 
frightful as they advanced; and they found the water ran 
with prodigious ſwifneſs. Imagining from hence there might 
be ſome abyſs not far off, they looſened one of the boards 
with the toxches upon it, and ſet it adrift ; which, being car- 
ried 2 with a vaſt rapidity, was ſoon overſet or ſwallowed, 
Terrified with this, they would venture no farther, but re- 


turned to the entrance of the grotto, 


H 2 | Baths 
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Baths of different degrees of heat. The water 
of the hotteſt ſmells like the mud of the ſea, and 
the very ſteam of it will turn ſilver firſt red and 
then black; but the alteration is quicker, if the 
metal be put into the water itſelf. The ſecond 
Bath is of the ſame nature, but not quite ſo hot, 
The water of the third is Jeſs hot till ; and that 
of the fourth is but lukewarm, being very much 
wrakened by a mixture from ſome cold ſprings. 
Thele Baths are reckoned good to remove rheu- 
matic pains, and ſeveral other diſorders. : © 

MovuLixs, the capital of the Bourbonnois, is 
famous for its medicinal waters; and indeed this 
duchy has more mineral ſprings than any other 
province in France. The little town of Vichi is 
noted on this account; but the waters of Bour- 
bon-PArchambaud have been moſt frequented of 
late, being eſteemed of great efficacy againſt the 
gout, and other nervous diſtempers. They are 
impregnated with bitumen and an alkaline ſalt ; 
ſo that if an acid be put into them, it cauſes a 
fermentation, and they will turn ſyrup of Fueter 
green, like oil 6f tartar. — A great many other 
mineral ſprings might be mentioned, but as they 
are not-more remarkable than thoſe already enu- 
merated, we ſhall conclude this article, only juſt 
taking notice of a Lake near St. Omer's, which 
is famous for the following extraordinary curĩo- 


. this Lake there are ſeveral Floating Iſlands, 
which are moved backwards and forwards, by 
means of poles, ropes, &c. Graſs grows on 
theſe Iſlands, and the people draw them near the 
ſhore, to drive their cattle into them; there ate 
alſo ſome trees, but they are kept low, for feat 
the wind ſhould lay hold of them, and drive the 
Ilands with too much violence d 

, FF.” 3m , 
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houſes | upon them however, much leſs 2 chüreh 
and monaſtery, as ſome have aſſerted. | 
Fr ANCE abounds with quarries, of excellent 
| marble, and has its mines of iron, copper, and 
lead, and even ſome of gold and ſilver, which laſt 
are not worked at preſent, the profit not anſwer- 
ing: the expence. Near Alet, in particular, a 
village at the foot of the Pyrenean Mountains, it 
is ſaid that gold was dug in the time of the Ro- 
mans; and the rivulets that ſpring from thence 
do ſtill carry a golden ſand along with their Wa- 
ters. In 1672 M. Colbert got t thee mines to be 
worked, but finding only a 11 veins of copper, 
the undertaking was ſoon. laid afide. — Having 
therefore nothing extraordinary to ſay. under the 
head of Metals, Minerals, or other F offils, we 
l to that of Vegetables. 1 


it © 9 . 
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As, we are now going to ſpeak of ſome of the 
egetable praductions of France, we ought 
in julticr te to begin with the Vine, that noble plant 
or ſhrub of the reptile kind, ſo valuable for its 
fruit, and the rich liquor it affords, This plant 
was firſt brought from Aſia to Europe; and the 
Phœnicians, who were early navigators, eſpeci- 
ally along the Mediterranean coaſts, transferred it 
to moſt of the Iſlands, as well as the Continent. 
It ſucceeded admirably in the Iſles bf the Archi- 
pelago, and was afterwards introduced into 
Greece and Italy. From thence it paſſed the 
Alps, being found at Marſeilles and other places, 
when Gaul was conquered ery, ius Cæſar: bu 
the cultivation 'of he” . as prohibited by 
Domitian, and neither the Gauls nor Spaniard. 
were permitted to plant it till the reign of the 
H 3 emperor 
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emperor Probus, who was ſenſible, that the pro- 
motion of agriculture ought to be inſeparable 
from a good government. Vines were at length 
propagated through all France and Spain; the 


German nations on tlie banks of the Rhine fol- 


lowed the example; and by degrees they were 


780 in all countries where there was any pro- 
ability of their ſucceſs“ . ; 


TEE ſpecies of Vines are almoſt infinite, and 
the manner of their culture is different in diffe- 
rent countries. The plant itſelf is naturally weak, 
but nature has furniſhed it with ſmall tendrils +, 


which 


It appears by experience, that Vines are capable of be- 
ing cultivated in England, ſo as to produce large quantities 
of grapes, and thoſe ripened to ſuch a degree, as to afford a 
ſubſtantial vinous juice; nor does it ſeem ſo much owing to 
the inclemency of our air, as to the want of a juſt culture, 
that our grapes are generally inferior to thoſe of France. Se- 
veral of our vineyards have ſucceeded to admiration, parti- 
cularly that at Bath, which is planted with white muſcadine 
and black cluſter grapes, and which (tho? not above ſix or 


- ſeven acres of ground) yielded in the year 2736, no Teſs 


than fourſcore hogſheads of excellent wine.—It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the forward grapes are fitteſt for the Engliſh cli- 


mate. 
+ The contrivance of tendrils or claſpers is various in 
various kinds of vegetables, but admirable in all. Thoſe of 


ivy are covered with hair, and what is very remarkable, they 


yield a I humour, by which they adhere cloſely to 
ſtones, &c. In this plant they not only ſerve for ſupport, 
but for a ſupply of juice ; for as ivy mounts very high, and 
is of a compact ſubſtance, the ſap would not be ſufficient y 
furniſhed to the upper ſprouts, without theſe aſſiſted the mo- 
ther- root. Sometimes claſpers ferve for ſupport only, as 
thoſe of the Vine, briony, &c. whoſe branches being Jong 
and flender, would be weighed down by their own load, and 


that of their fruit, were it not for theſe claſpers, which, by a 
natural ſpire or circumvolution, catch hold of any adjacent 
body. This ſort of affiſtance, © ſo nicely accommodated 
«to the indigence of ſome helpleſs vegetables, and not to 
de met with in any others, is a manifeſt indication = 

I, 
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which it claſps round bodies that occur in its 
way, and ſupports itſelf by their aſſiſtance. In 
France it is raĩſed on a ſingle prop; but in ſome 
countries it is cuſtomary to ſupport it by a ſtrong 
reed, a pole, or wooden forks. It is common in 
Greece and Italy to train up the Vines to elms *, 
along the branches whereof they extend them- 
ſelves unreſtrained, and gradually aſcend to the 
top. In Aſia, where they have ſeveral ſpecies of 
very large grapes, they diſpoſe their Vines on 
raiſed works of lattice, which form ſo many ar- 
bours, under which the natives enjoy a refreſn- 
ing ſhade, In a word, the inhabitants of each 
country practiſe ſuch methods as they think are 


« Dr. Derham obſerves) of their being the contrivance and 

«© work of the Creator, and that his infinite wiſdom and care 

% condeſcends even to the ſervice and well-being of the 

% meaneſt, moſt weak, and helpleſs inſenſitive part of the 

& creation.“ | 
This was an ancient practice in Italy, as appears from 

many paſſages in the claſſicks, particularly Virgil, who de- 

ſcribes it in the following lines: 

—— Supereft 5 

Tum leves calamos, & raſæ baflilia virgæ, 

Fraxineaſque aptare ſudes, furcaſque bicornes, 

Viribus emti quarum & contemnere ventot, 

Aſſueſcant, ſummaſque ſequi tabulata per ulmos. 

GOR. L. Il 


20 next ution of his rural cares 

range of reeds and forked props prepares : 
On theſe the Vines their claſping progreſs form, 
And brave the rigours of each riſing ftorm 
Aſcend the hoſpitable Elm, and ſpread, 
Their ſwelling cluſters o'er its verdant head. 


It is certain however, that thoſe Vines which run at li 
upon high trees, and are never pruned, afford the 

wines; thoſe that are tied to ſtakes about four feet high, and 
are duly pruned, yield ſtronger wines; and thoſe yet ſtronger 
that are nearer the ground. | 
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beſt adapted to their necefities;' but none ſeem 
to be better acquainted with the ene, of 
the ir þ 1 conducting the proceſs of a vintage, 
than they are in ſeveral provinces of 9 as elpe- 
cin, = in Char agne and e 
E Vine ſhould ſuch 
«Foils as are fit bree, be but in * lat is 
845 Td light, rather dry than moiſt, and inter- 
mixed with ere and the pep ory of a hill, Iy- 
ingto theſouth, is the beſt ſituation for a vineyard, 
The pro ion of the Vine by ſlips or cuttings, 
which ſhould ſtand two or three years in a nurſery 
before they are tranſplanted into the vineyard; and 
it may likewiſe be propagae by layers, that is, 
\by "bending ſuch of the fineſt ſhoots as ſhould 
otherwiſe be pruned off, and burying the old 
wood in a little trench, while that which is 
young riſes above the ſurface. Some Vine- 
dreflers think the ſpring is the only proper ſeaſon 
for pruning; but thoſe who perform that opera- 
tion immediately after the fall of the leaf will be 
convinced of the advantage of it the enſuing year. 
Thoſe Vines in France that are ſuffered to ſhoot 
to the height of five or ſix feet are laid down in a 
trench once in fifteen years, and covered with 
earth; and three or four of the fineſt ſhoots are 
extended in little trenches oh each fide, in order 
to furniſh ſo many layers. This is done in No- 
vember; and the old wood, by thus exerting it- 
ſelf in a freſh ſoil, reſumes a new vigour. But 
the Vines of low growth, whieh produce the beſt 
wine, and are not permitted to aſcend above three 
feet at moſt, are laid in the earth every year, but 
not ſodeep as the former. The depth to which the 
= Vines are laid in the ground, makes it unne- - 
to furniſſi them with new —— but the 


_ ines — haye a ſupply every twelve or fif- 
teen 
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A modenate guantity of dung ſhould 

; appli ings eyery ſeventh year 

1 is, very 2 and che twelfth year 

9 — 11 Want © to be N The propereſt 

time for training e — r Wo. is when the 

ures are ET ut/the ſame 

mg; the ends 1 oo „ ſhould be cut off, 

id the little tho retrenched that riſe from the 

bottom and ſides of the ſtock. It is alſo neceſſaty, 

at different times, to clear away the weeds that 

ſpring about the ſtems of Vines, whereby the earth 
is either chilled or impoveriſhed. 

Wx the grapes are ripe, thoſe who are curi- 
ous in their wines make three different gatherings, 
firſt chuſing the bunches that are molt ripe, and 
have the feweſt, but fineſt grapes, and are careful 
to pick off all rotten or ſcorched berries, together 
with ſuch as have been pierced by inſets, In 
the ſecond gathering they pick off the large thick 
cluſters, that are not quite ſo ripe as the others; 
and laſtly, thoſe that are green, withered, or rot- 
ten. Each of theſe gatherings are preſſed ſepa- 
rately, and what difference there muſt be in the 
wine may be eaſily apprehended. The grapes 

tended for white wine are preſſed immediately 

ter they are gathered; but thoſe for red wine 
are not preſſed till they have been trodden, or 
ſqueezed between the hands; and the ſkins and 
pulp have ſtood together in the vat;to acquire the 
requiſite tincture. And here it may be worth 
obſerving, (what many people are not acquainted 
with) that all white wine is not made from white 
grapes; but the very beſt and whiteſt wine, even 
that of Champagne, which has the ur of 
cryſtal, is produced by the blackeſt The 
wine of theſe grapes, if not bruiſed, nor heated 
much by the ſun after they — but im- 
H 5 mediately 
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mediately carried to the preſs, will be perfeQly 
white; but the wine produced by the ſecond, 
third, fourth, and fifth preflings, will be gradu- 
ally reddened, as the preſs operates more effectu- 
ally on the ſkin of the grape : and therefore the 
grapes for red wines are trampled and thrown into 
the vat before they are preſſed, (as above obſerved) 
it being found by experience, that the complexion 
of thoſe wines 1s paler or deeper, according as the 
Juice of the ſkins is intermixed with that of the 
pulp in a leſſer or greater degree, |, 

THE wine being drawn out of the vat, and 
diſtributed into proper veſlels, is ſuffered to fer- 
ment in the air for ſome days, which are more or 
leſs according to the ripeneſs of the grapes, and the 
temperature of the ſeaſon, Then the veſſels are 
gently ſtopped, ſo as to let the moſt fiery particles 
of the wine exhale for ſome time; after which it 
is lodged for the winter in an upper cellar, from 
whence it ts removed into lower vaults as ſoon as 
hot weather returns, but is kept there no longer 
than the cloſe of autumn,—As to the management 
of wines in the cellar, the manner of drawing them 
off from the lees, the expedients uſed to fine them 
down, &c. the particulars are too many, as well 
as too foreign to, our purpoſe, to be here related. 

TRE Olive-Tree claims our attention in the 
next place, and perhaps ſome may think we ſhould 
have given it the preference to the vine, as it yields 
an oil of almoſt univerſal uſe in food, medicine, 
and the manufactures. It thrives to perfection in 
the ſouthern parts of France, rteula in Pro- 
vence, the oil of which country is by {ime pre- 
ferred to that of Spain or Italy. The leaves of 
the olive- tree very much reſemble thoſe of the 
willow; and its fruit, which has a ſtone in it, is 
about the ſize of a ſmall nutmeg. The „ 655 
; a oy "wh 
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whilſt upon the tree, are exceeding bitter; but 
this bitterneſs is corrected by the method of cur- 
ing ſuch as are preſerved for eating. Thoſe in- 
tended for this uſe are gathered long before the 
olives are fit to yield their oil, and laid to ſteep 
for ſome days in freſh water; after which they 


are put into a lye made of aſhes and lime, and 


then removed into a liquor of water and ſalt, with 
which they are put up into little barrels to be ſent 
abroad. To give them a fine flavour, they throw 
over them an eſſence compoſed of cloves, cinna- 
mon, coriander, fennel, or other aromatics; for 
this is a ſecret amongſt thoſe who deal in olives, 
in which indeed lies all the difficulty of the pre- 
paration.— To extract oil from olives, they are 
bruiſed under a mill-ſtone, and reduced to a paſte ; 
which being mixed with hot water, and after- 
wards preſſed, the oil ſwimming uppermoſt is eaſily 
ſeparated. This is what we call Sallad Oil, and 
in thoſe countries where olives grow, it is com# 
monly uſed inſtead of butter, of which they have 
no great plenty. 

Wx ſhall finiſh this article with the Larch- 
Tree, which is pretty much like the fir, and very 
uſeful in building, being almoſt as durable as ce- 
dar. It grows on many of the mountains of Dau- 
phine, and it is ſaid, that about Briancon they 
gather a kind of manna that falls upon its leaves 
in the night-time; but this is one of the pretend» 
ed wonders of that province. This however is 
certain, that it produces agaric , a ſort of fun- 


* Agaric grows chiefly on the larch-tree, but is alſo found 


on ſeveral others. This of Dauphine is not ſo good as that 


brought from the Levant, which is found in Mufcovy and 
Tartary. It is light, ſmooth, brittle, of a bitter taſte, and 


was a medicine in great repute among the ancients, but is 


almoſt baniſhed out of the preſent practice. 
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us excreſcence, growing on its trunk or large 
ranches, which 1s of uſe in phyſic, and in dying 


ſcarlet. 12 doom 


\HOUGH the Silk-Worm is not originally 
a native of France, nor even of Europe, 
yet, as the French breed and manage them very 
ſueceſsfully in their ſouthern provinces, and have 
brought their ſilk manufactures to great perfection, 
we think this is not an improper place to give an 
account of that wonderful and profitable inſect. 
It was not till the year 555, or thereabouts, that 
two Greek monks, returning from the Indies to 
Conſtaiitinople, brought with them a number of 
Silk-Worms, and alſo inſtructions for hatching 
their eggs, N fig feeding the worms, draw- 
ing out the ſilk, &c. upon which manufactures 
were ſet up at Athens, Thebes, and Corinth. 
In the twelfth century, Roger king of Sicily eſta- 
bliſned à manufactory at Palermo, and another 
in Calabria, having brought workmen from the 
cities of Greece, which he had conquered in his 
expedition to the Holy Land; and by degrees the 
reſt of Italy, as well as Spain, 1 the art from 
the - Sicilians and Calabrians. In the reign of 
Henry II. the French began to imitate their 
neighbours, and with — and our king 
James I. Was very deſirous of having mulberry- 
trees planted, and ſilk-worms propagated in Eng- 
land, where, from various experiments, it appears 
they will thrive and work as well as in any other 

part of Europe. DOE 
Tris infect, from a ſmall egg, about the ſize 
of a pin's head, becomes a pretty large worm or 
maggot, of a whitiſh colour inclining to yellow. 
In this Rate it feeds on mulberry-leayes, till being 
: C5 come 
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come to maturity, it winds itſelf up in a ſilken 
bag or caſe; about the ſize and ſhape of a pigeon's 
egg, and is metamorphoſed jnto an Aurelia“. 
Thus it remains without any ſigns of life or mo- 
tion, till at length it gyakes to become a hutter- 
fly, after making itſelf a paſſage out of its ſilken 
ſepulchre, It dies at laſt, Paving by its. egg or 
ſeed” prepared itſelf for a new life, which the 
warmth 'of the enfuing ſummer enables it to re- 
ſume.—But to be a little more particular. 
'THERE are two methods of bringing up. theſe 
curious inſects, either by letting them expatiate 
at full liberty on the mulberry- trees that nouriſh 
them, as is practiſed in China and other hot 
countries; or elſe (as is cuſtomary in Europe) 
by keeping them in rooms furniſhed for that pur- 
poſe with a fort of hurdles made of oſier twigs, 
which are fixed in horizontal ranges one above 
another ; and under every range there is a floor, 
which, like the bottom of a cage, may be drawn 
out at pleaſure, * Over theſe hurdles are ſtrewed 
mulberry-leaves, upon which the inſets feed; 
and they are ſupplied with freſh leaves every morn- 
ing. The leaves ſhould be gathered in a dry 
ſeaſon, and kept in a place where no moiſture can 


The terms Aurelia, Chryſalis, and Nympha, are uſed 
by naturaliſts to ſignify very near the ſame thing. As ſeveral 
inſets undergo a change of form, they ſeem to paſs through 
an intermediate ſtate, to acquire a new conception and a ſe- 
cond birth; being for this end wrapped up in a ſort of caſe 
or foldage, that varies according to the nature of the animal, 
In this ſtate the inſe& is called a Nymph, which ſignifies a 
Young Bride, either becauſe it is veiled or covered from the 
ſight, or becauſe it then puts on its moſt beautiful attire, 

he term Chryſalis, or Aurelia, is moſt applicable to thoſe 
inſets whoſe films or coverings in this ſtate are tinged with a 
yellowiſh or golden colour.—-Some apply the word Nympha 


to inſects whilſt in the egg, and others as long as they retain 
the form of worms or maggots, 


come. 
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come. In fine weather freſh air ſhould be let into 
the room from time to time, and great care taken 
to keep the place as neat as poſſible, particularly 
to cleanſe, the floors appointed to receive the frag- 
ments of their leaves and other impurities ; for 
cleanlineſs and good air contribute greatly to their 
growth and welfare, 

THE worms are hatched in boxes lined with 
linen or paper, over which it is uſual to ſpread 
ſome ſoft mulberry-leaves ; and from hence, when 
they have rained a little ſtrength, they are re- 
moved to the ranges of hurdles above-mentioned, 
When the ſilk- worm leaves its little egg, it is per- 
fectly black, but its head is of a more ſhining 
fable than the body. In a few days it aſſumes a 
whitiſh hue, or an aſh-grey; after which its coat 
fullies, and becomes ragged, at which time the 
animal caſts it off, and appears in a new habit. 
As it increaſes in bulk, it grows whiter, but a 
little 2-H. to a green; till ceaſing to feed, 
and ſleeping for almoſt two days, it diveſts itſelf 
of its ſkin a ſecond time, and appears in its third 
habit; its colour, head, and whole form, being 
ſo much changed, that one would take it for an- 
other animal. It now begins to eat again, and 
continues to do fo for ſome days, when it relapſes 
into its former lethargy, at the concluſion of which. 
it once more quits its covering; and having con- 
tinued feeding ſome time longer, at length it re- 
nounces all feaſting and ſociety, and prepares for 
a retirement, by building itſelf a ſilken cell of an 
admirable ſtructure and beauty. 

Tux beginning of this curious work looks like 
confuſion, being only a ſort of down or flue to 
keep off the rain, nature having ordained them to- 
work upon trees in the open air, though we now 
bring them up in the houſe, This is the * 
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firſt day's employment: on the ſecond it forms its 
ball or cone, almoſt covering itſelf over with filk ; 
and the third]. day it is quite hid, and the reſt of 
the operation becomes inviſible ; but it continues 

« ſpinning for ſeveral days, till the cone is brought 
to perfection; and then folding itſelf in a ſort of 
ſhell, formed of a leſs delicate filk, intermixed 
with a glutinous matter, it takes its repoſe. Hav- 
ing remained in this ſtate fifteen days, or three 
weeks, and ſometimes longer, it is converted into 
a perfect butterfly, which forces its way out at the 
ſmall end of the cone, that being not ſo ſtrengly 
cemented, nor ſo exactly cloſed as the reſt of the 
covering. | 

BEFORE the butterfly leaves its apartment, it 
frees itſelf of all that ſuperfluous humidity which 
had been ſerviceable to it in its former ſtate yz b 
which evacuation the filk is ſoiled and damaged, 
as well as by the opening the creature makes for 
its eſcape, To prevent this, the cones deſigned 
for uſe are expoſed to the heat of the ſun, or laid 
in an oven, by which means the inſe& is deſtroyed 
before it comes to the ſtate of a butterfly ; thoſe 
only being permitted to, arrive to that maturity, 
which are deſigned to lay eggs for a future ſtock 
of ſilk-worms; and a ſmall number is ſufficient 
for this purpoſe, ſince one female fly ſometimes 

ays above five hundred eggs. - 

Ix order to wind off the ſilk, the down is clear- 
ed away in the firſt place, and the cones thrown 
into a copper. of warm water, where they are 
ſtirred about with. ſmall twigs bound together, 
and cut like bruſhes ; by which means the ends of 
the ſilk being diſengaged, are apt to catch on the 
twigs, and ſo are drawn out and faſtened to the 
reel; eight, ten, or twelve of them, being joined 
together, according as they would make a weaker 

| or 
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or a ſtronger thread, The workman then gives 
motion to e rp meg the handle, guides 
his threads, ſubſtitutes. new ones. when any 
them break, and ſtrengthens them where neceſſa- 


ry; by adding others, till the ſilk is exhauſted ®. 


en the cones, after opening them with ſciſſars, 
and taking out. the inſets, (which are of ſome 
uſe for the feeding of poultry) are ſteeped three 
or four days in Water, which is changed every 
day to prevent their ſtinking ; and being thus 
ſoftened, and cleared of their gummy matter, 
they are boiled in a lye of aſhes well ſtrained, 
then waſhed in a river, and dried in the ſun. 
Thus drang they are carded like wool, and 
yield a kind of ſilken flax, which is ſpun with a 
wheel, and woven into ſtuffs of an inferior value. 

To what we have ſaid concerning the Silk- 
worm, it will not be improper to ſubjoin a ſhort 
account of the Silk of Spiders, which the French 
have had the curioſity to manufacture into gloves 
and ſtockings... e is owing to M. 
Bon, a member af the academy at Montpellier, 


who in the year 1710 publiſhed a diſſertation on 
the ſubject, wherein he reduces all the different ſorts 


of ſpiders to two principal kinds, viz. ſuch as have 
long legs, and ſuch as have ſhort ones, which laſt are 


thoſe that furniſh the ſilk. Theſe animals ſpin their 
ſilk out of the anus, around which are five papillz, 


5 * 


or ſmall nipples, whereby the threads are formed, 


1 


| * Some who haue conſidered attentively the fineneſs and 


length of the thread which the ſilk- worm ſpins,” think they 
ſpeak within compaſs; when they affirm,” that each cone or 


ball contains 4filk-enough to reach the length of fix Engliſh 


miles. Mhis, however as certain, that an ingenious perſon 
havin meaſu te lk drawn one of theſe balls, it 


was found to be u great dea above three hundred yards, and 


yet weighe® bat tag grains und à Ralf. See BoYLE de. 


Subtilit- Effluy. C. a3. 
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fome weaker and ſome ftronger, according to the 
uſe for-which they are deſigned. The weaker ſorts 
of threads are thoſe which ſerve to 8 their webs, 
in which bis catch flies; but 1 ſpin a much 
ſtronger kind, wherein they wrap up their eggs, 
and Bf chat means 5 them from the a 
and from ſuch inſeRs as would deſtroy them 
Theſe threads they wind wx loofely round the 
eggs, reſembling in ſhape the balls or bags of filk- . 
worms that have been prepared and looſened for 
the diſtaff. Having collected twelve or ae 
ounces of theſe bags, M. Bon had them well beat-⸗ 
en for ſome time with the hand and a ſmalt ſtick 
to get out the duſt, He then waſhed them in 
warm water, changing it ſeveral times till they left 
the water very clean, and afterwards laid them to 
ſteep in a large veſſel with ſoap, ſalt - petre, and 
gum arabic. hen letting the whole boil toge- 
the? two'or three hours * a gentle fire, he yaſhed 
them again with warm water to free them Fro 
the ſoap, and laid them to dry ſome da C $46 7 
them for carding; which was performeck by the 
ſilk-· carders, but with cards much finer than ordi- 
nary. By this means he had a ſilk of a particular 
aſh-colour, which was eaſily ſpun, and che thread 
was ſtronger and finer than that of common 1 
Of this he had ſtockings and gloves made, and 
found that three ounces ef ay would make a —_— 


of. ſtockings for the largeſt man 
of common alk weigh ſeven or * — ounces. 
THE poſſibility of making this ſilk being | 
ſhewn, the only difficulty lies in procuring a ſuf- 
hcient quantity of ſpiders bags; which would-be 
no difficulty at all, if we had the art of breed- 
ing them as they do ſilk-worms; for ſpiders mul- 
tiply much more, and are not ſo ſubject to diſcaſes. 


| M. Bon, who kept a great number of young 
=y , ſpiders 
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ſpiders in paper coffins and pots covered with pa- 
per pricked full of pin-holes to give them air, 
obſerved, that of ſeven or eight hundred ſcarce 
one died in a year, whereas of a hundred filk- 
worms not forty lived to make their bags. This 
gentleman procured his ſpiders in the months 
of Auguſt and September, at which time their 
eggs are hatched, the old ones that laid them dy- 
ing ſoon after. — 

FROM M. Bon's experiments it was at firſt ſup- 
poſed, that great advantage might have been made 
of theſe inſects; but M. Reaumur, who was ap- 
pointed by the Royal Academy of Sciences to 
make a farther enquiry into this new manufacture, 
has left us no hopes of its ever turning to any ac- 
count. The natural fierceneſs of the ſpiders (he 
obſerves) renders them unfit to be bred and kept 
together; for having diſtributed four or five 
"thouſand into differeut cells, fifty in ſome, a hun- 
dred or two in others, where they were fed with 
flies and the bloody ends of young feathers, the 
large ones eat the little ones, ſo that in a ſhort 
time they were almoſt every one deſtroyed ;' and 
to this inclination of devouring one another, we 
may in ſome meaſure aſcribe the ſcarcity of ſpi- 
ders, conſidering the number of eggs they lay. 
It is therefore impoſſible to eſtablith theſe crea- 
tures into a community; and were it practicable, 
. it would require too much room and application, 
becauſe a much greater number of ſpiders than of 
ſilk-worms would be neceſſary to produce the 
ſame quantity of filk ; beſides that the ſpider's bag 
is inferior to that of the worm both in luſtre' an 
ſtrength. According to M. Reaumur's compu- 
tation, 2304 worms will produce a pound of {ilk ; 
and as he reckons the work of twelve ſpiders only 
equals that of one filk-worm, a pound of ſilk would 

require 
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require 27,648 ſpiders; nay, he ſuppoſes double 
that number muſt be kept for that end, as the 
bags are only ſpun by the females. 

We might here deſcribe the delicate and won- 
derful texture of the ſpider's web, and her man- 
ner of weaving it; but as every one has an op- 
portunity of making his own obſervations on 
theſe matters, we ſhall paſs them by, and only 
take notice of an admirable faculty ſome ſpecies 
of theſe inſets are endued with of conveying 
themſelves from one place to another, which per- 
haps may be unknown to many of our readers, 
The ſpider having a mind to change its ſitua- 
tion, hangs perpendicularly by a thread, and, 
turning its head towards the wind, ſhoots out ſe- 
veral others from its anus, like ſo many darts, 
which being wafted to and fro by the air, faſten 
on trees, walls, or other ſolid ies, If the in- 
ſect perceives they are faſt, which ſhe tries by 
drawing them in with her feet, ſhe makes uſe of 
them asa bridge to paſs to the placewhere they are 
fixed. But this is not all; for it has been obſerved, 
that ſpiders ſometimes dart out threads to the 
length of ſeveral. fathems, and then, breakin 


the thread which they hung by, let themſelves 


looſe, and are carried ſwiftly through the air, 
ſeizing (as is ſuppoſed) on gnats and other in- 
ſets in their paſſage. In autumn the air is often 
filled with theſe floating threads, which unite, 
lengthen, and ſtick to every thing in their way; 
and this ſeems to be the chief ſeaſon of the ſpiders 
failing in this manner, though they dart their 
threads at other times, and breaking them off, 
let the wind carry them away v. 


AN- 


* The darting of ſpiders was perhaps known to the Anci- 
ents, as may be conjectured from ſome hints in —_— and 
livy 3 
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MAN parts of France abound with curious 
| monuments of antiquity ; and particularly 
at Niſmes, à very ancient city of Languedoc, 
there are ſtately remains of a Roman amphithe- 
atre *, which is counted the fineſt monument of 
the kind now extant, 'and was built in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, who contributed a large ſum of 
money towards its erection. It is of an oval 
figure, one thouſand and eighty feet in circumfe- 
rence, capacious enough to hold twenty-three 
thouſand ſpectators. The architecture, fays 
Dr. Smollet, is of the "Tuſcan order, ſixty feet 
high, compoſed of two open galleries, built 
one over the other, and conſiſting of fixty Arcades, 
The entrance into the Arena was by four great 
gates with porticos ; and the ſeats, of which there 
were thirty, riſing one above another, conſiſted 
of large ks of ſtone, many of which are ſtill 


4 
. 


remaining. Above the north gate are two bulls, 


cut in alto relievo, extremely well executed, em- 
blems, which, according to the cuſtom of the 


Pliny ; but as to their Giling through the air, it ſeems to hare 


been firſt obſerved by Dr. Hulſe or Dr. Liſter, in the laſt cen · 
tury. The latter, in a letter to Mr. Ray, raking of the 
height that ſpiders are able to fly to, ſays, that in October 
(1670) taking notice that the air was very full of webs, he 
immediately mounted to the top of the higheſt | ſteeple on 
the Minſter (in York] and could there diſcern them yet 


exceeding high above him. See Derham's Phyſico- Theol. 


P · 363. 


The difference between a theatre and an amphi- 
theatre is this ; the former was almoſt ſemicircular, and in- 
tended for plays or dramatic performantes; the latter was of 


an oval figure, like two theatres joined together, and was 
built for exhibiting public ſhews to the people, ſuch as the 
combats of gladiators, wild beaſts, - &c, WS. IEP 
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Romans, ſignified that the amphitheatre was 


erected at the expence of the people. In other 


parts of the ſtructure is ſome work in baſſo re- 
lievo, and heads or buſts, but indifferently carved: 
This amphitheatre ſtands in the lower part of 
the town, and ſtrikes the ſpectator with awe and 
veneration. The external architecture is almoſt 
entire, but the Arena is filled with houſes. This 
ſtructure was, in the beginning of the ſixth cen- 
tury, fortified as a citadel by the Viſigoths, who 
raiſed within it'a caſtle, two towers of which are 
ſill ſanding, and encompaſſed it with a broad 
and deep ditch, which was filled up in the thir- 
teenth century. In all the ſubſequent wars, to 
which this city was expoſed, the citizens fled to 
it as a place of ſtrength; whence it ſuſtained 
a great number of ſucceſſive attacks, ſo that its 
preſervation is almoſt miraculous, It is, however, 
likely to ſuffer much more from the Gothic ava- 
rice of its on citizens, ſome of whom are muti- 
lating it every day for the ſake of the ſtones, 
which they empley in their own private buildings. 

here are alſo in France the remains of ſeveral 
other amphitheatres, particularly of one at Peri- 
gueux, in Guienne, another at Chalons, in Bur- 

ndy, Arles in Provence, and at Vienne, in 

uphine. _ I | | 
A BUILDING at Niſmes, called the Maiſon - 
Carré, exhibits the moſt exquiſite beauties of 
architecture and ſculpture. This edifice is ſup- 
poſed to have been erected by the.emperor Adrian, 
who actually built a Baſilica in this city, though 
there are no veſtiges of it remaining: but an in- 
ſcription built on the front of this noble ſtructure 
plainly proves, that it was erected by the inhabi- 
tants of Niſmes, in honour of Caius and Lucius 
Czſar, the grandchildren of Auguſtus, by his 
Ai OY daughter 
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daughter Julia, the wife of Agrippa. This fine 

ifice, which ſtands on a pediment fix feet 
high, 1s eighty-two feet long, thirty-ſive broad, 
and thirty-ſeven in height, without reckoning 
the pediment, The body of it is adorned with 
twenty columns, engaged in the wall, and the 
. which is open, with ten detached pil- 
ars that ſupport the entablature. They are 
all of the Corinthian order, fluted and embel- 
liſhed with the moſt exquiſite ſculpture: the 
frize and cornice are -worthy of admiration, 
and the foliage is eſteemed inimitable. The pro- 
portions of the building are ſo happily adjuſted, 
as to give it an air of majeſty and grandeur, 
which the niceſt ſpectator cannot behold without 
emotion. Mr. Smollet, on mentioning the or- 
naments of the building, ſays, they are indeed fo 
exquiſite, that you may return to them every day 
with a freſh appetite, for ſeven years together; and 
that what renders them the more curious is their 
being ſtill entire, and very little affected, either 
by the ravages of time, or the havock of war, 
CardinalAlberoni declared, that this ſtructure was 
a jewel that deſerved a cover of gold, to preſerve 
it from external injuries. 

"THERE are here alſo noble remains of Roman 
Baths, and near them are the ruins of an ancient 
temple, which according to tradition was dedi- 
cated to Diana: but connoiſſeurs obſerve, that 
all the ancient temples of that goddeſs were of 
the Ionic order, whereas this is partly Corin- 
thian, andpartly Compoſite, It is about ſeventy 
feet long, and thirty-ſix in breadth, arched above, 
and built of large blocks of ſtone, joined toge- 
ther with great exactneſs, though without any ce- 
ment: the walls are ſtill ſtanding, with three 
great tabernacles at the farther end, fronting the 

en- 
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entrance. On each fide are niches, in the inter- 
columination of the walls, with pedeſtals and 
ſhafts of pillars, cornices, and an entablature, 
which ſhew the former magnificence of the build- 


AMoNG the antiquities of France, we ought 
not to forget the famous Pont du Garde, which 
ſtands on the right hand, about the diſtance of a 
league from the poſt-road from Montpellier to 
Miſmez, and about three leagues from the laſt 
city; which, 2 raiſed in the Auguſtine age, 
by the Roman colony of Niſmez, to convey a 
ſtream of water between two mountains, for the 
uſe of that city, Mr, Smollet ſays, is as freſh as 
Weſtminſter-bridge, the climate being either ſo 
pure and dry, or the free-ſtone with which it is 
built, ſo hard, that the very angles remain as 
acute as if they had been cut laſt year. Indeed, 
he adds, ſome — ſtones have dropped out of 
the arches; but the whole is admirably preſerved, 
and preſents the eye with a piece of architecture 
ſo unaffectedly elegant, that he ſays, he will defy 
the moſt phlegmatic and ſtupid ſpectator to behold 
it without admiration. It croſſes the river Gardon, 
which is a beautiful ſtream, rolling over rocks, 
that form a number of pretty natural caſcades, 
and is overſhadowed on each fide with trees and 
ſhrubs, which greatly add to the rural beauties of 
the ſcene. This work conſiſts of three bridges, 
or ranges of arches, one above another: the firſt 
of ſix, the ſecond of eleven, and the third of thir- 
ty-ſix, The height, including the aquedud on 
the top, amounts to a hundred and ſeventy-four 
feet, and the length between the two mountains, 
extends to ſeven hundred and twenty-three. It 
is of the Tuſcan order, but its ſymmetry is in- 
conceivable, By ſcooping the baſes of the pilaſters 

| of 
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of the ſecond tier of arches, they had made a paſ- 
ſage for foot-travellers : but though the ancients, 
ſays the above author, far excelled us in beauty, 
they were inferior to the moderns in point of con- 
venience. The citizens of Avignon have, in this 
particular, improved the Roman work with a new 


bridge, conſtrufted on the ſame plan with that of 


the lower tier of arches, of which indeed it ap- 
pears to be a part, affording a broad and commo- 
dious paſſage over the river, to horſes and car- 
riages of all kinds. 

Tx ſeveral cities of France we alſo find the re- 
mains of triumphal arches, which it was the cuſ- 
tom of the ancients to ere, not only to adorn a 
triumph on returning from a victorious expedition, 
but to preſerve the memory of the conqueror to 
poſterity. There is one of theſe at Rheims, in 
Champagne, conſiſting of three arches, with 
chamfered columns, and adorned with baſs-reliefs. 
The middle arch, which is the largeſt, is thirty- 
five feet high and fifteen wide, having on it the 
figure of a woman with two Cornucopias ® in her 
arms, which perhaps were intended to denote the 
fruitfulneſs of the country : four children about 
her expreſs the four ſeaſons of the year, and the 
twelve months are repreſented by ſo many proper 
figures. On one of the ſide-arches we ſee the 
ſtory of Romulus and Remus ſucking the wolf, 


ia, according to the fiction of the an- 


The Cornucopia, 
cient ok ſigniſies a Horn, out of which proceeded plenty 
of all things, given by Jupiter to his nurſe Amalthea, in 
reward of her ſervicesz though ſome apply it to the horn of 
Achelous, ſaid to be broken off by Hercules, underſtanding 
thereby his ſtopping a branch of that river from ſpoiling the 
country, and the fertility which thereupon enſued. In ar- 
chitecture and ſculpture, the Cornucopia is repreſented under 
the figure of a large horn, out of which iſſue fruits, flowers, &c. 


attended 
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attended by the ſhepherd Fauſtulus and his wife 


Acca, Laurentia: and on the other arch is Leda 
embracing Jupiter transformed. into a ſwan, and 
a cupid lighting them with à flambeau. — One of 
the, preſent, gates of the OE Orange was a 
triumphal arch, F548. „ Marius, on account 
of a victory obtained. over the Cimbri and Teu- 


o 


tones, who made an inroad into Italy, 'Here are 


alſo the ruins of a Roman Circus“, and divers 
other remains of antiquity. x. 

Near Autun in Burgundy are ſeveral ancient 
columns and pyramids ; but of all the curioſities of 
this kind in France, there are none ſo much admired 
as a fine obeliſk + of oriental granite ꝑ at Arles in 
Provence, which is fifty-two feet high, and ſeven 
in diameter at the baſe, and yet all but one ſtone, 
It lay .hid many ages in the ground in a private 

arden near the Rhone, till the magiſtrates cauſed 
it to be dug up in the year 1675, and erected in 
the city, of which it is one of the nobleſt orna- 
ments, — At Autun we likewiſe ſee the remains of 
a temple of Janus, now called the Janitoye; and 
the ruins of other heathen temples are to be found 
in ſeveral other parts of the kingdom. 


The Circi were large ſtructures, generally of an oblong 
or oval figure, built for the celebration of ſeveral forts of 
ames or exerciſes, viz. wreſtling, boxing, fighting with 
words, ſtaves, or pikes, throwing the diſcus or quoit, racing 
on foot, on horſeback, or in chariots, &c. 

+ An obeliſk is of a quadrangular figure, not very broad 
at the baſe, but growing narrower and narrower to the top, 
which terminates obtuſely, and not in a point. The differ- 
ence between obeliſks and pyramids, according to ſome, con- 
ſiſts in this, that the latter have large baſes, and the former 
very ſmall ones. f 

t This is a very hard ſort of marble, ſo called from its he- 
ing ſprinkled over with a great many little ſtains, reſemblin x 
grains of ſand. 
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Ir would be tedious to enumerate the remains 
of aqueducts, public baths, and other Roman 
ſtructures; and therefore, to the monuments of 
antiquity already mentioned, we ſhall only add 
that large round buckler of maſly ſilver, (be- 
ing twenty inches in diameter, and weighin 
twenty-one pounds) which was fiſhed out of the 
Rhone near Avignon in 1675. It is above 1c00 
pus old, and is charged with Scipio Africanus, 
alf-mantled, attended by Roman officers, and 
the Spaniards ſupplicating for a fair virgin; it be- 


ing conſecrated to that virtuous general upon his 


reſtoring. a beautiful captive to Allucius, prince of 
Celtiberia, to whom ſhe was eſpouſed. 


BUILDINGS. 


E ſhall begin this article with the cathe- 

'/ dral of Notre Dame at Paris, not becauſe 

it is the fineſt ſtructure of that kind, but becauſe 
it ſtands in the metropolis of the kingdom, It is 
an ancient Gothic building, ſaid to have been 
founded by king Childeric in the year 522, and 
finiſhed by his ſucceſſors ; but it is rather ſtrong 
than magnificent. It is built in the form of a 
crofs, 'has a ſmal! ſpire in the middle, and at the 
weſt end two large ſquare towers flat at top, 
with galleries round them on the outfide, The 
ſtatues of twenty-eight kings of France are 


-placed in a row of niches on the front; and the 


roof, which is very lofty, is ſupported by a hun- 
dred and twenty large pillars. - In the choir there 


are a — many fine paintings, rich tapeſtry, and 


abundance of gold and ſilver plate for the ſervice 


of the altars. The high altar is compoſed of the 


fineſt Egyptian marble, and in ſhort the whole 


choir is beautified in an extraordinary manner, 


whether 
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whether we regard the richneſs of the materials, 
or the excellency of the workmanſhip. 
Tux cathedral of Sens in Champagne, which 
is dedicated to St. Stephen, is a large and ſtacely 
edifice, remarkable for the figures that adorn its 
front, and its two lofty towers. The inſide is ad- 
mired for its rich chapels, its ancient tombs, and 
ticularly for its high altar, at the foot of which 
is a table of gold, enriched with precious ſtones, 
repreſenting in baſs-relief the four Evangeliſts, and 
St. Stephen on his knees. 
Tus cathedral of Rheims in the ſame province, 
is a very fine building, though in the Gothic 
taſte; the architecture is delicate, and the gate 
and portico are reckoned the moſt ſtately in the 
whole kingdom. It is alſo famous on account of 
its being the church where the French kings are 
uſually crowned and anointed by the — of 
that city. | 
AT Rouen in Normandy, the cathedral church, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is a vaſt and beau- 
tiful ſtructure, having three lofty towers, on one 


of which is a tall wooden ſpire, covered with gilt 


lead, that makes a pretty appearance, Over the 


great gate is a triumphal arch in honour of kin 


Henry the Fourth, with emblems of his victories 
over the Leaguers, who are repreſented gnawing 
their chains. In this church are many magni- 
ficent tombs of the ancient dukes and arch- 
biſhops, and alſo that of John duke of Bedford, 
who was regent of France under Henry VI. of 
England. Bur the moſt remarkable thing of all 


is the famous great bell that hangs in one of the 
towers, which is thirteen feet high, and weighs 
about forty thouſand pounds. 

THe cathedral at Lyons, dedicated to St. John, 
is a magnificent and venerable fabric; and the 


I 2 front 
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front of the high altar, which ſtands in the middle 
of the choir, was formerly adorned with abundance 
of fine images, moſt of which were defaced during 
the civil wars. This church has long been famous 
for the ſurprizing mechaniſm and motions of its 
clock, which is placed in an iſle near the choir, 
On the top of it ſtands the figure of a cock, 
which every three hours claps his wings and crows 
thrice; whilſt a door opens on one ſide in a gal- 
lery underneath, out of which comes the Virgin 
Mary, and from a door on the other fide an angel 
meets and ſalutes her. At the ſame time a door 
opens above, from whence the form of a dove, re- 
preſenting the Holy Ghoſt, deſcends on the Vir- 
gin's head. After this they retire, and from an- 
other door comes the figure of a venerable father, 
lifting up his hands, and bleſſing the people. The 
days of the week are repreſented by ſeven figures, 
each of which takes its place in a niche on the 
morning of the day it repreſents, and continues 
there till midnight, when it retreats and is ſuc- 
ceeded by another. There is likewiſe a very ſingu- 
lar curioſity belonging to this clock, viz. an oval 
or elliptical plate marked with the minutes of an 
hour, which are pointed to by a hand reaching 
the circumference, and which inſenſibly extends 
and contracts itſelf during its revolution, ſo as 
exactly to fit the ſhorteſt as well as the longeſt 
diameter. — But the reader muſt ſuppoſe this is 
rather an account of what the clock has been for- 
merly, than what it is at preſent, many parts of 


it through length of time being much impaired “. 
| THERE 


This clock was repaired and improved by one Nouri- 
ſon in 1661; but it was contrived long before that ſime by 
Nicholas Lipp, a native of Baſil, who finiſhed it in 1598. 


After this, it is fiid, he had his eyes put out by the magif- 
: | trates 
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THERE is another cathedral that deſerves to 
be mentioned, namely, that of Straſburg in Al- 
ſace, which, though formerly a part of Germany, 
is now annexed to the dominions of France, and 
therefore belongs to this chapter. It is certainly 
one of the fineſt churches in Europe, and its 
ſteeple is a noble pyramid, ſaid to be five hun- 
dred and ſeventy feet high : but this is almoſt in- 
credible. In this church there is a clock, which 
is looked upon as a maſter-piece of aſtronomy and 
mechanics, and, when in its perfection, ſeems 
not only to have exceeded that at Lyons, but per- 
haps had not its fellow in the world for the va- 
riety of its figures and motions, many of which 
are now entirely ſtopped, or much out of order. 
The baſis or foundation as it were of this curious 
machine conſiſts of three plates, a ſquare one on 
each ſide, and a round one in the middle. This 
round one has three circles, one within another, 
two of which are moveable, and the third fixed. 
The outermoſt is ten feet in diameter, and turns 
about once in a year, ſhewing the months and 
days. The circle within this, whoſe diameter is 

a for leſs, was made to turn round in the ſame 
time, and ſhew the vigils and feſtivals ; which it 
did during a whole century, but is ſtopped at 
preſent. 'The innermoſt ſerves only for an orna- 
ment, containing a repreſentation of Alſace and 
the city of Straſburg, and is therefore immove- - 
able. The two ſquare plates uſed to point out 
the eclipſes of the ſun and moon, but they do not 
now perform that ſervice. — Above theſe three is 


trates of Lyone, that he might never be able to make ſuch an- 
other; but this ſtory is entirely groundleſs.— The elliptical 
minute-motion was invented by M. Servier, and is of a 
later date, x 


I 3 another 
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another large plate, in the middle of which is an 
aſtrolabe ſhewing the courſe of the heavens, with 
the four Seaſons painted round it. There is alſs 
a dial-plate which ſhews the hours and minutes; 
and underneath it the ſeven days of the week, re- 
preſented by the ſeven planets, paſs by turns in a 
Chariot. Here is likewiſe a face of the moon, 
ſhewing its age and different aſpects. — In the 
third or uppermoſt part of this machine are four 
figures, repreſenting the four ages of man's liſe, 
which come and ſtrike on ſmall bells every quar- 
ter of an hour. A cock made of metal ſtands 
on the top of an arch, ſtretches out his neck, and 
proclaims the hour by crowing. Then comes 
Death, driven awa by Chrift riſen from the 
dead, who nevertheleſs permits him to ftrike the 
hour, that mefi may remember they are mortal.— 
This wonderful piece of machinery was finiſhed 
in the year 1573, but who was the artiſt that con- 
trived it is unknown. 
Fo the churches we proceed to take a view 
of ſome of the royal palaces, and firſt of the 
Louvre, which is the chief ornament of Paris, 
This ſtately palace is ſitttated on the river Seine, 
but has never been finiſhed according to the ori- 
inal deſign. The weſt front was erected by 
Lewis XIII. who built a large pavilion, in form 
of a dome, over the gate, ſupported by two rows 
of pillars of the Tonic order, In the middle of 
the eaſt front, which was built at a vaſt expence 
by Lewis XIV. and is a hundred and ſeventy-five 
yards in length, is the principal gate, with a por- 
tico ſupported by forty Corinthian columns. The 
apartments within are anſwerable to the noble ap- 
pearance of the building without ; but we ſhall 
not attempt a more particular deſcription of this 
| palace, 


— 
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palace, as great part of it was burnt down a few 
years ago, N 

THE Louvre has a eommunieation with am 
other beautiful palace called the Tuileries, by a 
gallery built by Henry IV. which fronts the river, 
and is reckoned the fineſt in Europe. Tt is about 


450 yards long, and ten yards broad, and is filled 


with exquiſite paintings and ſculptures. Under- 
neath this gallery is the royal printing-houfe, and 
the apartments of the king's painters, engraversz 
carvers, and other ingenious artifieers. The pa- 


lace itſelf is one range of building, with a ſquare | 


pavilion at each end, and a dome in the middle ; 
and the whole is adorned with columns, pilaſters, 
and other proper ornaments. The gardens be- 
hind it are exceeding beautiful, and towards the 
river there is a fine terrace planted with rows of 
trees, near 600 yards in length, and twenty- 
eighth in breadth, from whence there is a de- 
lightful profpe& over part of the city and the 
adjacent country. 

Bur of all the royal palaces there is none fo 
defervedly admired as that of Verſailles, about 
nine miles from Paris; which from a fmall caſtle, 
or rather country-houſe, built by Lewis XIII. for 
a hunting-ſeat, is now become one of the moſt 
magnificent palaces in the world. It ſtands on a 
riſing ground in the midſt of a valley, ſurround- 
ed with little hills, at an agreeable diſtance. The 
avenues-to it are very fine and ſpacious, particu- 


larly that on the fide towards Paris, which con- 


ſiits of three walks formed by rows of elms, the 
middle one ſixty feet wide, and each of the ſide - 
walks thirty. This avenue ends in a large ſquare, 
which has a fountain in the middle of it; and 
from thence we aſcend to the great court of the 


I 4 palace, 
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palace, which is 480 feet long, having on each 
fide apartments for the ſecretaries of ſtate, and 
other great officers of the crown. Out of this 
court there is an aſcent of three marble ſteps into 
another leſs than the firſt, which is likewiſe 
adorned with a fine fountain; and from thence 
we aſcend by five ſteps into a third court ſtill leſs 
than the former, which is paved with black and 
white marble, and has a marble fountain and ba- 
fon in the middle, with ſtatues of gilt copper. 
This court is terminated by the royal palace, in 
the front of which there is a ſtately portico ſup- 
ported by eight marble pillars of the Doric order, 
and three iron doors richly gilt and wrought, by 
which we enter into the hall and ſaloons, and 
from thence proceed to the aparments on the right 

and left. The principal ſtair-caſe, which con- 
ſiſts oſ the fineſt marble, is ten yards wide, and 
is adorned with admirable paintings and ſculp- 
tures. Throughout this palace indeed there is a 
- Vaſt variety of moſt beautiful marble; and in ge- 
neral the 'rooms are very lofty, and richly fur- 
niſhed, the bedſteads and tables in ſome of them 
being of maſly ſilver, or materials of equal value. 
It is obſervable, that the nearer we come to the 
king's apartments, the more ſumptuous are the 
marble, ſculptures, paintings, and furniture. The 
king's bedchamber is 6s abs with excellent 
carvings, all gilt on a white ground; and the 
bed, which is of Aa ee embroidered 
with gold, is placed in a ſort of alcove, wherein 
are two figures of Fame repreſented fitting, and 
France in the ſame poſture, ſeeming to watch for 
the preſervation of her monarch. On one ſide of 
the bed is the picture of David playing on his 
harp, and on the other St. John in & iſland of 


Patmos. There are other fine paintings in this 
| chamber, 
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chamber, particularly one of Hagar in the deſert, 


with her ſon and an angel. 

THe front of this palace, that looks towards 
the gardens, is the moſt beautiful, having a portico 
a hundred yards long, paved with marble, and 
ſupported by marble pillars. Here we ſee the fi- 
gures of the twelve months of the year; and in 
the emboſſed works that adorn the front, are ſta- 
tues of little children, employed in exerciſes proper 
to the ſeaſons they repreſent. On this ſide is a 
noble gallery, above ſeventy yards long, which 
has a ſine proſpect over the gardens, and is filled 
with a great variety of buſts and ſtatues. On the 
cicling the battles and principal actions of Lewis 
XIV. with other memorable occurrences of his 
reign, are curiouſly painted. The cabinet of 
rarities is of an octogonal figure, in which we ſee 
a ſurprizing collection of curioſities in agat, cry- 
ſtal, jewels, medals and other antiquities, with 
ſeveral paintings by the greateſt maſters. Every 
thing, in ſhort, that we caſt an eye upon in this 
palace, is ſumptuous and beautiful ; and we ſhould 
far exceed our limits, if we ſhould barely enume- 
rate the many fine paintings and antique ſtatues 
with which the apartments abound, The halls of 
Plenty, of Venus, and of War, are all adorned 
with excellent paintings; and in this laſt we like- 
wiſe ſee the buſts of ſix Roman emperors, in por- 
phyry, with a drapery of gilt braſs, placed on pe- 
deſtals of oriental alabaſter.—The Chapel is per- 
fectly anſwerable to the magnificence of the reſt of 
the palace; and the very ſtables, for conveniency, 
beauty, and architecture, far exceed any in Eu- 
rope, and are ſuperior to many royal palaces. 

WHAT we have ſaid may give the reader ſome 
faint notion of this majeſtic edifice ; but we muſt 
not leave it without taking ſome notice of its 

I'5 beautiful 
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beautiful gardens, which may be reckoned among 
the modern wonders. - Coming down from the 
terrace, we meet with two baſons, wherein are 
ſeveral water-ſpouts or jets d'Eau, (as the French 
call them) and in the middle of each is a collection 
of ſpouts in the form of a wheat-ſheaf, which 
throw up water to the height of nine and twenty 
of thirty feet. The borders of theſe baſons are 
adorned with ſeveral groups of brazen figures, 
repreſenting river nymphs, Cupids, &c. the 
angles of this parterre are two other baſons of 
marble, wherein the ſpouts form two fine ſheets 
of water, and upon the borders are ſeveral figures 
of animals, made alſo of braſs. Below theſe ba- 
ſons is another very fine one, in the middle of 
which is the figure of Latona, with her two child- 
fen, Apollo and Diana. She is ſuppoſed (ac- 
cording to the ſtory) to have made her complaints 
to Jupiter of the ill treatment ſhe met with from 
the peaſants of Lycia, who, for their puniſhment, 
are here repreſented as metamorphoſed into frogs, 
which throw out above ſeventy ſpouts of water. 
The figures are of white marble, and the whole 
is reckoned an excellent piece of ſculpture. There 
are many other fountains, caſcades, &c. the beauty 
of which can ſcarce be conceived by any deſcrip- 
tion; but what is moſt admired, is the grand ca- 
nal, fixteen hundred yards long, and fixty-four 
broad, at each end of which is a large baſon of an 
octogon figure, and in the middle it is interſected 
by another canal about two hundred and ſixty 
yards in length. Upon this noble canal the court 
ſometimes divert themſelves in yachts and galleys. 
The Labyrinth, or Maze, is a fine grove, ſo called, 
becauſe it is difficult to find one's way out of it, 
the walks being ſo interwoven with each other. 
At the entrance we meet with two ſtatues, the 
one 
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one of Æſop, and the other of Cupid, holding a 
clue of thread in his hand, intimating to the ſtran- 
ger the neceſſity of ſuch a guide to prevent his be- 
ing loſt in the many intricate windings of the 
place. The whole is adorned with ſtatues and 
fountains, and particularly a baſon of curious 
ſhell-work, wherein one of Aſop's Fables is repre- 
ſented in the moſt natural manner.—The Orangery 


or Green-houſe is a noble piece of architecture, 
© conſiſting of ſeveral galleries, of which the largeſt 


is above four hundred feet Jong, and thirty broad, 
and all of them adorned with beautiful columns of 
the Tuſcan order, Before this Green-houſe is-a 
fine parterre, with a fountain in the middle of it, 
where the water is ſpouted up to the height of 
forty feet; and the whole parterre is adorned with 
rows of columns, groups of figures, ſtatues, vaſes, 
and other ornaments, | | 

IT would be going far beyond our bounds, to 
mention every thing worth obſerving in theſe de- 
lightful gardens ; but there is one particular more 
ſurprizing than any we have yet taken notice of, 
viz, the manner whereby they are ſupplied with 
water from the Seine, which is four or five miles 
diſtant. This is done by a wonderful engine 
ſtanding on a branch of that river, whoſe ſtream 
turns ſeveral large wheels, which ſet two hundred 
and twenty-five pumps a-going ; and by this 
means the water is raiſed up into a tower upon A 
hill, above an hundred and twenty yards higher 
than the river. From hence it runs along an 
aqueduct of thirty-ſix arches, and from thence is 
conveyed through large pipes to the reſervoirs of 
Marli, another royal ſeat, remarkable for its fine 
caſcades and other water-works ; all which, as well 
as thoſe of Verſailles, are ſupplied from theſe re- 


ſervoirs, ſo that the canals, baſons, &c. are always 


16 full 
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full in the drieſt ſeaſons *.—Lewis XIV. had a 
deſign of conveying the water of the river Eure to 
Verſailles, and accordingly cauſed prodigious works 
to be begun near Maintenon in the year 1684, 
which were diſcontinued in 1688, on the breaking 
out of the war, and have been left unfiniſhed, 
The magnificent aqueduct erected on this occa- 
ſion, conſiſting of 242 arches, is yet ſtanding, 
and is perhaps the nobleſt in the world. 

In the Park of Verſailles is another palace, 
called Trianon, which is a genteel and magnih- 
cent ſtructure, the architecture and ornaments be- 
ing in a ſine taſte. The front is about a hundred 
and twenty-eight yards in length, and the court 
before it is adorned with a noble periſtile ſupported 
by marble columns and pilaſters. The two wings 
are terminated by two pavilions, and the whole 
building is crowned with a baluſtrade adorned 
with ſtatues and urns. In the apartments are fine 
pictures, and the furniture is very ſumptuous. 
The gardens are here likewiſe embelliſhed with 
baſons, caſcades, and groups of figures, done by 
the beſt maſters, 

MAL is another royal ſeat, delightfully fitu- 
ated in a park contiguous to Verſailles, it havin 
a fine proſpect of the caſtle of St. Germain, an 
of the neighbouring country. This palace conſiſts 
of a large pavilion, which ſtands detached from 
any other, and of twelve ſmaller ones, fix on each 


As the conveying the water of the Seine to Verſailles at 
Hiſt coſt immenſe ſums, ſo the keeping this famous machine 
of Marh in repair, is ſaid to be attended with an annual ex- 
pence of at leaſt 2 5,000 pounds ſterling. And this has given 
aà modern hiſtorian occaſion to obſerve, that Lewis XIV. 
ſhewed his grandeur, or rather his vanity, by making choice 
of a place which had no water near it, to erect the fineſt wa- 
ter-works in the world, which nothing but a boundleſs trea- 
ſure could have effected. | 


ſide, 
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fide, The outſide of the large one is adorned 
with paintings in Freſco, and the ſteps are em- 
belliſhed with the figures of ſphinxes, groups of 
children, and vaſes. 

Tu Great Hall is adorned with ſixteen pi- 
laſters, paintings, and fine looking-glaſſes ; and 
in the apartments of the king, and thoſe of the 
royal family, are beautiful pictures, 8 
the ſieges carried on by Lewis XIV. The ſmal 
pavilions are joined to each other by arches, thro 
each of which you enter a little arbor, In theſe 
pavilions are apartments for perſons of quality. 

In the gardens is a large caſcade, which is pro- 
perly a river falling from a very high place, and 
forming beautiful ſheets of water. At the bottom 
are ſeveral baſons, adorned with groups, ſtatues, 
&c. The fide: of the parterre fronting the large 
pavilion, affords a moſt extenſive and beautiful 
proſpect, From this parterre you deſcend to an- 
other, adorned with marble ſtatues and a baſon in 
the middle, which has a number of water-ſpouts, 
forming a wheat-ſheaf, Beyond this is a lar 
baſon ſurrounded with walks and graſs-plats. In 
going ſtill farther down, you meet with two other 
baſons, embelliſhed with ſhell-work and groups 
of figures in white marble. The water falling 
out of theſe baſons forms ſeveral ſheets, and enters 
another below. Among the other pieces of wa- 
ter is another caſcade, which pours down a ſteep 
hill into a large baſon, in the midſt of which is a 
ſmall one of gilt brafs, ſupported by three Tritons 
of the ſame metal. | 

THE Palace of Fontainbleau is 35 miles to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Paris, and conſiſts of ſeveral ſets of 
buildings added to one another at different times, 
without any order or ſymmetry, which form a 


confuſed maſs of various kinds of architecture; 
yet 
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yet this very confuſion has an air of grandeur that 
. ſtrikes the eye. It is ſurrounded by a large foreſt, 
in which the court frequently takes the diverſion 
of hunting. 

THe room, in which the king dines in public, 
has a very fine cieling, and noble pictures, repre- 
ſenting Temperance, Fortitude, Juſtice, and Pru- 
dence; and the other rooms are likewiſe adorned 
with paintings. 

In the largeſt room of this palace, is a chimneys 
piece built by Henry IV. twenty-three feet high, and 
twenty wide, adorned with four lofty Corinthian 
columns of ſpotted marble, with the baſes and ca- 
pitals of white marble. In the midſt of the chim- 
ney-piece is a table of black marble, on which 
ſtands an equeſtrian ſtatue of that prince, and un- 
derneath are two baſſo relievos, one repreſenting 
the ſurrender of the city of Mante, and the other 
the battle of Ivry. Two marble ſtatues, repre- 
ſenting Loyalty and Peace, ſtand on each ſide of 
this figure; and facing the chimney is a noble 
Theatre. 

THe galleries of this palace are very fine. A- 
mong the reſt a Stag-gallery along the orangery 
is worthy of particular notice, on account of its 
being adorned with views of all the royal palaces, 
between which areſtag's-heads ſetoff with branches 
of a very uncommon ſize. Under each ſtag's head 
is an inſcription, ſhewing in what wood, and by 
what king, the ſtag was killed, many of them be- 
ing introduced ſpeaking, and politely ſaying, 
« King Charles, Henry, or Lewis, did me the 
* honour of taking me.” In the gallery of Diana, 
is the picture of Henry the Great in a hunting- 
dreſs; and the different kinds of hunting in which 
he delighted are repreſented in ſeveral paintings, 
twelve feet high, and twenty broad, * 

EAR 
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- NEAR this gallery is a large and beautiful 
3823 ninety feet in length, and nine in breadth. 
n the middle is a large dome, under which is an 
artificial rock made of ſhell-work, from which 
iſſues ſeveral ſprings, the water running through 
many little channels made in the ſtone pavement 
along the whole aviary. | 
Tux garden is adorned with ſtatues and foun- 
tains, the largeſt of which is in the midſt of the 
arden, and called the Fountain of the Tiber, 
— that river being repreſented in braſs. Be- 
yond it are a grotto and caſcades; and at the en- 
trance of the park is a fine canal, fix hundred fa- 
thoms long, and twenty broad ; it is all lined 
with ſtone, and has a fountain at each end. 

Tat palace of Muden ſtands in the midſt of a 
foreſt, about five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Paris, 
and has a noble avenue leading to it, three quar- 
ters of a mile in length. At the entrance of the 
court is a large pile of buildings on the right, and 
another on the left, which open in the form of a 
ſemicircle, but are disjoined from the body of the 
houſe. In the middle of the front is a lofty ad- 
vanced building, entered by three doors, and a- 
bove it runs an order of architecture, conſiſting 
of arches and columns finely deſigned. Above 
them is another order, accompanied with pilaſters. 
The wings are not ſo high as the principal build- 
ing, and each of them 1s terminated by a ſquare 
pavilion. The front, towards the garden, alſo 
conſiſts of a lofty advanced building, with wings 
conſiderably lower, which terminate on the right 
and left in two pavilions of the ſame height as the 
body of the building. The inſide of this palace 
is adorned with a fine collection of ſtatues, paint- 
ings, medals, and other antiquities. The gar- 


dens are much admired for their fine walks, par- 
terres, 
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terres, and water- works; and adjoining to them 
is a ſpacious park encompaſſed with a brick wall, 
and adorned with woods, baſons, and reſervoirs of 
water. Theſe woods are cut through, in order 
to form beautiful avenues; among which is one 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of The Dauphin, which 
leads to the gates of Paris. 

Ws ſhall now proceed to the deſcription of 2 
ſtructure of a very different kind, but too remark- 
able to be omitted, viz. the famous Bridge over 
the Rhone at St. Eſprit in Languedoc, which 
is reckoned one of the fineſt in Europe, This 
bridge is of ſtone, and of a great length, conſiſt- 
ing of twenty-ſix arches, whoſe feet or piers are 
ſecured by two pedeſtals that ſurround them, which 
have their projectures, like rows of ſteps or ſtairs, 


the lowermoſt projecting moſt, the others leſs by 


degrees. Above theſe are ſeveral windows or 
ſmall arches, which divide the feet of the great 
ones, and reach as low as the plane of the upper- 
moſt pedeſtal. As the Rhone is a very rapid river, 
this bridge is admirably contrived to withſtand its 
violence ; for the unequal juttings of the pedeſtals 
ſerye gradually to break the force of the ſtream, 
and when the flood ſwells ſo high as to cover 
them, (which it frequently does) the ſmall arches 
or openings in the piers give a free paſſage to the 
water, which might otherwiſe endanger the fabric, 
Beſides, the bridge is not ſtrait, but bent in ſeve- 
ral places, forming unequal angles, which are 
greateſt where the current is ſtrongeſt, and there- 
by its fury is oppoſed and broken“. Dr. Smollet, 

„The bridge at Lyons, over the ſame river, has an angle 
in the middle pointing towards the ſtream, the better to reſiſt 
its violence; and this contrivance is to be obſerved in ſome 
. other bridges. - It is ſaid the great pier in the middle of Lon- 
don bridge was intended to keep the whole fabric ſteady, and 
to ſupply the want of ſuch an angle, | 


mentioning 
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mentioning this bridge, obſerves, it is a great cu- 
rioſity, from its length, and the number of its 
arches ; but theſe arches are too ſmall ; the paſ- 
ſage above is too narrow; the whole appears to 
be too light, conſidering the force and impetuoſity 
of the river; and that it is not comparable to 
Weſtminſter-bridge, either for beauty or ſolidity. 
. THe Bridge of Boats at Rouen is a —_— 
that deſerves to be mentioned, with which we ſhall 
conclude this article. It is about 260 yards long, 
paved with tone like a ſtreet, and riſes : and falls 
with the tide, or as land-waters ſwell the river. 
Carriages with the greateſt burdens paſs over it 
with ſafety, the boats being very firm, and well 
moored with ſtrong chains; but it is now grown 
old, and requires a great deal of money to keep it 
in repair. | Wes 


ARTS, MANUFACTUREs, INVENTIONS, &c. 


FT*HE care and application of the French mi- 
| niſters to promote the ManufaQories of their 
country, and turn every article of their commerce 
to the national. advantage, is very remarkable, 
and worthy of imitation. It was M. Colbert, 
that great encourager of the mechanical as well as 
liberal arts, who prevailed with Lewis XIV. to 
eſtabliſh the manufactory of the Gobelins “ at Paris, 
for the making of — and other furniture for 
the uſe of the crown. The Louvre, the Tuileries, 
and other royal palaces, being compleated under 


* The houſe where this manufaRory is carried on belonged 
to two brothers, Giles and John — who firſt brought 
to Paris the ſecret of dying that beautiful ſcarlet colour ſtill 
known by their name; and Lewis XIV. having purchaſed 
this houſe to ſet up the _—_— manufacture, he gave it, by 
an edit, the name of Hotel Royal des Gebelins, 

the 
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the directiom of that miniſter, he began to think 
of making furniture fuitable to the grandeur of 
thoſe buildings, and with this view he got toge- 
ther the ableſt workmen from all parts of the 
kingdom, particularly painters, tapeſtry-makers, 
fculptors, goldſmitho, embroiderers, &c. and by 
ofters of money, penſions, and N he in- 


vited others from foreign nations. Having per- 


ſuaded the king to purchaſe the houſe of the Go- 
belins for them to work in, he drew up a ſyſtem 
of laws for their regulation and encouragement, 
one of which prohibited the importation of tapeſtry 
from any other country. Ever ſince this manu- 
factory was fet on foot, it has been the moſt ce- 


- Jebrated of the kind in Europe, having produced 


ſuch a quantity of the fineft work, and ſuch a 
number of excellent workmen, as is almoſt in- 


credible; and in effect, the preſent flouriſhing ' 


condition of the arts and manufactures of France 
is in a great meaſure owing to this eſtabliſhment, 
Their particular glory is their beautiful tapeſtry, 
which they have made to a degree of perfection, 
not inferior to what was anciently done by the 
Engliſh and Flemiſh . The battles of Alexan- 
der, the four Seaſons, the principal actions of 
Lewis XIV. done from the defigns of M. Le Brun, 
with other fine pieces which this manufactory has 


The invention of tema 1 have cms fm 
Levant, being probably learnt there by the Engliſh and Fle- 
miſh in ſome of the croiſades or expeditions againſt the Sara · 


cens. Be this as it will, it is certain thoſe two nations, 


eſpecially the Engliſh, were the firſt who ſet on foot this 
noble manufacture in Europe; ſo that if they are not allowed 
to be the inventors, they have at leaſt the honour of intro- 
ducing amongſt us ſo curious and admirable an art, as gives 
a kind of life to wool and ſilk, not to be exceeded by the 


Gneſt paintings. 
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produced, are ſome of the nobleſt ornaments of 
the royal-palaces, - | 
Tus French have alſo conſiderable manufac- 
tories of tapeſtry at Aubuſſon, Felletin, and Beau- 
vais; and at Arras in Artois they are noted for 
their fine tapeſtries, commonly called Arras Hang- 
ings: but of all the Flemiſh-manufaQtories, thoſe 
of Bruſſels and Antwerp are the beſt, where they 
ſucceed wonderfully either in human figures, in 
animals, or landſcapes, and that both with re- 
ſpect to the workmanſhip and the deſign. 

THERE are two kinds of tapeſtry, one of the 
High Warp, the other of the Low Warp; tho” 
the difference is rather in the manner of working, 
than in the work itſelf, the looms of the former 
being upright, whereas thoſe of the latter are flat 
or parallel to the horizon. The loom for tapeſtry 
of the High Warp conſiſts of four principal pieces, 
viz; two upright planks or cheeks, and two thick 
beams or rollers placed ac roſs them, the one at 
top, the other at bottom, about a foot from the 
ground. The warp, which is a ſort of worſted 
or twiſted woollen thread, is wound on the upper 
roller, arid the work, as' faſt as it is wove, is 
wound on the lower. When the Joom is mounted 
with its warp, the pattern or deſign to be repre- 
ſented on the tapeſtry is placed cloſe behind it, 
and on the fore - ſide of the warp (i. e. that which 
is to be the right ſide of the piece) the contours 
or outlines are drawn with a black-lead pencil, fo 
that the ſtrokes appear both before and behind. 
This done, the pattern is wound on a long ſtaff, 
and hung up behind the workman, who unrolls 
a plece of it from time to time as the work pro- 
ceeds. Every thing being prepared, the workman 
places himſelf on the wrong fide of the piece, and 
with a broach or ſhuttle paſſes the filk, worſted, 
or 


dy 
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or other materials of the woof between the threads 
of the warp, which he brings acroſs each other 
with his fingers, and ſtrikes the woof cloſe with 
a comb of wood or ivory. Thus he proceeds, 
changing his colours according to his pattern, and 
now and then going to the other fide of the 
loom to view his work, and corre& the contours 
by preſſing them cloſer with a needle, if there be 
occaſion. — This manner of weaving tapeſtry is 
2 tedious, and is therefore almoſt every where 
laid aſide *. 

THE frame for the low warp (which is the 
method now chiefly in uſe) is much like a weav- 
er's loom, conſiſting of two ſtrong pieces of wood 
which form the ſides, and bear a roller at each 
end, on the farther whereof the warp is wound, 
and the work, as it advances, on the nearer. 
The deſign or painting to be imitated by the 
workman is placed underneath the warp, ſo that 
he can ſee the figures through it ; and being ſeat- 
ed on a bench before the loom, he takes a flute, 


as it is called, (which does the office of a ſhuttle) 


mounted with filk or worſted of ſuch a colour as 
his piece requires, and having ' paſſed it among 
the threads of the warp, which he raiſes or lowers 
by means of treddles, &c. he beats the woof cloſe 


M. Le Blon cotitrived a new way of weaving =« 167 
in the loom with a draw-boy, which may be performed al 
moſt as expeditiouſly as fine brocades ; for when the loom is 


once ſet and mounted, any common draught-weayer, tho” 


not acquainted with drawing or painting, nay, hardly know- 
ing what figure he is about, exactly produces what the pain- 
ter has repreſented in the original pattern : and thus a piece 


of tapeſtry may be wove in a month or two, which in the 


common way of working (almoſt as tedious as needle- 

work itſelf) would take up ſeveral years; and what has 

uſually coſt a thouſand pounds may by this means be afford- 

ed finer and better for a hundred. See Phil. Tranſ. No 46. 
| wit 
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with the reed or comb, which has uſually teeth on 
each fide, and is made of wood or ivory as above 
mentioned. —One thing is very remarkable in the 
weaving of "tapeſtry, viz. that it is all wrought 
with the wrong fide towards the workman, who 
in this laſt method of working does not ſee the 
right ſide ef his piece till it be finiſhed and taken 
off the loom, 
AmMoncsT the other manufactures of France, 
that of filk is one of the moſt conſiderable, tho” 
not ſo flouriſhing as it has been formerly. When 
the manufactures of Lyons were in their greateſt 
proſperity, it was computed that eighteen thou- 
ſand looms were employed in weaving filks in that 


city and its neighbourhood ; but in the year 1698 


the number was reduced to about four thouſand. 
Lyons however is ſtill noted for its filk manufac- 
tures, particularly its taffeties, which are remark- 
able for their fine luſtre, Octavio May, of Ly- 
ons, is ſaid to have firſt diſcovered the method of 
giving taffeties this beautiful gloſs, the occaſion 
of which is thus related. Octavio, going back- 
wards in the world, was one day muſing on his 
misfortunes, and happened to have in his mouth 
ſome hairs of filk, which he kept chewing till his 
reverie was over. Upon ſpitting out the ſilk it 
ſeemed to ſhine, which engaged his- attention, 
and led him to reflect on the reaſon. After a good 
deal of thought he concluded, that the luſtre of 
the ſilk muſt proceed firſt, from his having preſſed 
it between his teeth ; ſecondly, from its being 
wet with his ſaliva, which had ſomething gluti- 
nous in it; and, thirdly, from its having been 
heated by the natural warmth of his mouth. By 
a proper uſe of theſe obſervations, he found out 
the means of producing the ſame effeA upon the 
ext taffeties he made, and thereby ſoon * 
V 
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vaſt riches to himſelf, and to the city of Lyons 
the reputation it ſtill maintains, of giving a bet- 
ter gloſs to taffeties than any other city in Europe. 
Tu machine invented by Octavio for this 
purpoſe is much like a ſilk loom, having a beam 
at each extremity, between which the taffety is 
ſtretched to take the gloſs or luſtre. This is 
given it by rubbing it gently with a liquid pre- 
paration as it is rolled from one beam to the 
other, whilſt at the ſame time it is dried by a 
charcoal fire placed on a carriage underneath it. 
The gloſs is given to black taffeties by beer and 
orange: juice boiled together; but for coloured taf- 
feties they uſe gourd- water diſtilled in an alembic. 
W1THIN leſs than a century paſt the French 
have greatly improved their woollen manufacture, 
which is chiefly owing to the inſtructions of fo- 
reigners-who have ſettled amongſt them, and the 
clandeſtine exportation of wool from England, 
In the year 1665 Mr. Van Robets, a Dutchman, 
ſet up a manufactory of woollen cloth at Abbe- 
ville in Picardy, which ſucceeded ſo well, that 
the cloths made there are ſaid to be little in- 
:ferior to thoſe of England or Holland. Lewis 
XIV. gave great encouragement to this manu- 
factory, granting Robets and his people -ſeveral 
privileges, and particularly the liberty of import- 
ing whatever was neceſſary for their purpoſe with- 
out paying any duty. — Abbeville is alſo conſider- 
able for its manufactures of linen, ſail cloth, 
ſoap, and fire- arms. — And having mentioned 
linen, we ought not to forget the curious manu- 
facture of fine lawn, called Cambrick, from 
Cambray, the capital of a province in the French 
Netherlands, which is hardly to be equalled in 


any part of Europe. 1 
Qs» 
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Tewanns the end of the laſt century the 
French made a great improvement in the glaſs 
manufacture, by inventing a method to caft very 
large plates, till then unknown, and ſcarce prac- 
tiſed yet by any but themſelves and the Engliſh. 
The invention is owing to the Sieur Abraham 
Thevart, who firſt propoſed it to the court of 
France in 1688, where he met with the en» 
couragement he deſerved. By this method (which 


is ſomething like the caſting of ſheet- lead among 


the plumbers] we are not only enabled to make 
looking-glaſs- plates of more than double the di- 
menſions of thoſe made the Venetian way of 
blowing, but alſo to caſt all ſorts of -mauldings, 
borders, and other ornaments. The chief, if 
not the only manufactory of this kind in France, 
is at the caſtle of St. Gobin, three leagues from 
Laon, where the number of furnaces, forges, 
work-houſes for ſmiths, carpenters, &c. tagether 
with apartments for theſe and other workmen 
employed about the glaſs, appear more like a town 
than a manufactory. 5 

T HE melting-furnaces uſed in this manufac- 
ture are of a vaſt ſize, and thoſe for annealin 
the glaſſes when formed are ſtil] larger. Roun 
a melting- furnace there are at leaſt twenty-four 
annealing furnaces or ovens, which are called 


carquaſſes, each having two tiſſarts or apertures 


to throw in fuel, and two chimnies; and be- 


ſides theſe, there are furnaces for making frit &, 
and 


This name is given to the matter or ingredients whereof 
glaſs is to be made, when calcined or baked in a furnace, 
after which they are more readily melted and turned into 


aſs, The materials uſed in the compoſition of glaſs are 


:falt, and ſand or ſtone. The ſalt is of the fixed kind, ſuch 


25 will not eyaporate with the moſt intenſe heat; and is pro- 


cured 
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and calcining old pieces of 'glaſs. The inſide of 
the furnaces is made of a fort of earth that is 
able to ſuſtain the action of the fire, and the 
melting-pots and ciſterns are made of the ſame, 
Theſe pots are as big as hogſheads, containing 
above two thouſand weight of metal; ſo the 
workmen call the melted matter of which the 
glaſſes are formed, The ciſterns are much ſmal- 
ler, and ſerve for the conveyance of the liquid 
glaſs, which is taken out of the pots, to the 
caſting-table. Such is the violence of the fire, 
that the furnaces are repaired eyery fix months, 
and ſeldom laſt longer than three years, being then 
rebuilt from top to bottom. When the furnace 
is heated to a proper degree, they fill the pots 
with materials, which is done at ſeveral times to 
facilitate the fuſion z and when the matter is 
melted, ſettled, and refined, which is common- 
ly in four and twenty hours, they fill the ciſterns 
with it in the ſame furnace, where they let them 


cured chiefly from the aſhes of a plant called Kali, glaſs- 
weed, or ſalt- wort, which plentifully in Egypt and 
Syria, and alſo on the coaſts of Proyence and Languedoc. 
he ſalt extracted from the aſhes of a ſpecies of kali growing 
about Alicant in Spain is reckoned the beſt, and is uſed in 
making the plate-glaſs here deſcribed, The. aſhes of fern 
alſo yield a falt that makes excellent glaſsz and thoſe of 
bean-ſtalks, coleworts, brambles, ruſhes, and many other 
plants, may be uſed for the ſame purpoſe.— As to ftone, the 
other ingredient in glaſs, the beſt is that which will eaſily 
melt, is white, and tranſparent ; and this is found princi- 
pally in Italy, being da fort of marble called Tarſo. No- 
thing indeed makes finer and clearer glaſs than flint, but it is 
ſeldom uſed becauſe of the charge of preparing it. The 
paration neceſſary for ſtone is to calcine, powder, and fift 
it; but where proper ſtone cannot be had, fand is uſed, 
which is to be well waſhed, and needs no other 1 2 
Our glaſs-houſes are furniſhed with white ſand for their cryſ- 
tal glaſſes from Maidſtone, and with a coarſer ſand for green 

glas from Woolwich. ; 
| | remain 
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remain about ſix hours longer, till they appear 
all white with the exceſſive heat. By means of 
pullics and a large iron chain the ciſterns are 
raiſed out of the furnace, and placed upon a ſort 
| of carriage, whereby they are conducted to the 
table where the glaſs is to be run. This table or 
mould is of pot-metal, about nine feet long, and 
broad in proportion, having iron rims or rulers 
on the edges of it, which being moveable, ſo as 


O 
to be ſet cloſer or farther apart at pleaſure, de- 


, termine the width of the glaſſes. Upon theſe 
, rulers reſt the extremities of a braſs roller, by 
' means of which the burning liquid, when pour- 
, ed upon the table from the ciſtern, is equally 
1 ſpread from one end to the other, and rendered 
4 of an uniform thickneſs. When the glaſs is 
2 come to a proper conſiſtence, they ſhove it off in- 
4 to the annealing furnace, and ſo continue caſting 
£ other plates till the pots of metal are exhauſted ; 


removing the table from one annealing furnace to 
another, as faſt as they are filled, where the plates 
d remain ten days or longer, and by the gradual 
c. decreaſe of the heat they are equally conſolidated 
Ng in every part. It is really ſurprizing to behold 
" with what quickneſs and addreſs the workmen 


of go through this dangerous buſineſs, how they 
her raiſe the ciſterns full of flaming matter out of the 
the furnace, convey them to the table, pour out the 
ily fiery torrent, ſpread the glaſs, &c, In ſhort, the 
of whole is inconceivable to ſuch as have not been 
t is eye- witneſſes of this wonderful manufacture. 

he THEIR manner of heating the furnaces is ſo 
— ſingular that it deſerves to be mentioned. The 
on. perſon employed in doing it runs round the fur- 
ryſ- nace as faſt as he is able, throwing into each 
een aperture, as he goes along, a billet or piece of 


| wood cut for that purpoſe ; and this courſe he 
ny Vor. I. K continues 
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continues for a certain number of hours, at the 
end of which he is relieved by another. This 
conſtant and regular ſupply of fuel keeps the fur- 
nace to a proper degree of heat, which is ſuch, 

that alarge bar of iron laid at one of its mouths. 
becomes red-hot in leſs than half a minute ®— 
It is computed that one of the mc!ting-furnaces, 

before it is fit to run glaſs, colts above three 

thouſand five hundred pounds ; that three months 

are required to repair it, and fix at leaſt to build 
it anew ; and that when a pot of metal burſts in 

the furnace, the loſs of matter and time is more 
than two hundred and fifty pounds. 

As we are now ſpeaking of glaſs, it may not be 
amiſs to take notice of one of its moſt remark- 
able properties, viz. its ductility; for it may be 
drawn or ſpun out into long threads, to a degree 
of fineneſs almoſt incredible, We have of them 
in the plumes of childrens caps, and divers other 
works, much finer than any hair, and which 
bend and wave with every breath of wind. Ir 
the ſpinning of glaſs two operators are employed, 
one of whom holds the melted metal over a lamp, 
from which the other draws a thread with a hook, 
and having faſtened it on the rim of a wheel, he 
turns it ſwiftly round till he has ſpun out the 


* Of all the effects of fire on natural bodies, that of 
changing them into glaſs is one of the moſt ſurprizing. The 
chymiſts hold, that there is no body but may be vitrified, i. e. 
converted into glaſs ; even gold itſelf may be ſo changed by 
the intenſe heat of the ſon's rays collected in a large burning- 

Jals, Und as vitrification is the effect of fire, ſo it is the 
fa effect; its utmoſt force not heing able to carry the change 
of a body any farther. Whznce Dr, Merret mentions it as 
a merry ſaving of a great artiſt in the buſineſs of glaſs, That 
their protetion would be the laſt in the world; for that when 
the univerſe ſhould be conſumed by fire, all things therein 
would be tumed to glas, ( 
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Maſs from whence the thread is drawn. Thus 


this brittle matter becomes ſurprizingly flexible, 
which is always in proportion to its fineneſs; 
and the threads of glaſs may be ſpun as ſmall as 
that of a ſilk-worm, or even thoſe of a ſpider's 
wed. - ' 

THtrs naturally leads us to conſider the amaz- 
ing ductility of gold, which exceeds that of all 
other bodies, of which the gold-beaters and gold- 
wire-drawers furniſh us with abundant proof, and 
perhaps none are more Curious in theſe works 
than the French artificers, or have made nicer 
obſervations on this ſubject than the philoſophers 
of that nation.—A gold-beater, having melted a 
quantity of fine gold, beats it on his anvil into a 
plate as thin as paper, and then cuts it with his 
theers into little pieces about an inch ſquare, Theſe 
ke puts between the leaves of a ſort of book 
made of vellum, and with a hammer beats them 
on a marble block, till they are ſtretched out 
nearly to the ſize of the book. He then takes 
them out, cuts them in four, and puts them into 
another book to be farther extended. When 
they are brought to a certain degree of fineneſs in 
the two firſt books, they are again cut into four, 
and made to undergo the ſame hammering in two 
others, which, as well as the former, are called 
moulds; but the leaves of theſe, inſtead of vel- 
Inm, are made of ox-guts well ſcoured, and pre- 
pared for that purpoſe. The leaves of gold be- 
ing beaten to the thinne(s required, which is 
greater or leſs, according to the uſe it is intended 
for, are diſpoled in little paper-books, prepared 
with red bole for the gold to ſtick to, and thus 


are kept for ſale. —By this operation an ounce of 


gold is beat into a ſurface of 146:ſquare feet; and 
it has been computed, that the thinneſt parts of 
ID K 2 ſome. 
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ſome gold leaves are ſcarce one 360,000th part 
of an inch thick. _ | 
Bur the diſtenſion of gold under the hammer 
(how conſiderable ſoever) is far ſhort of what it 
undergoes in the drawing-iron. What we call 
Id-wire is made of a cylindrical ingot of ſilver, 
uſually about two feet long, and two or three 
inches round, which being covered with leaf-gold, 
is ſucceſſively drawn through the holes of ſeveral 
irons, each ſmaller and ſmaller, till it be as fine 
or finer than a hair of the head, The ingot paſ- 
ſes through a hundred and forty or fifty holes be- 
fore it is brought to its-utmoſt fineneſs, every new 
hole leſſening its diameter; but then it gains 
in length what it loſes in thickneſs, and conſe- 
quently increaſes in ſurface; yet the thin cover- 
ing of gold ſtill follows the ſilver in all its exten- 
ſion, and never leaves the minuteſt part bare, 
even to the microſcope, M. Reaumur, who has 
been very curious in his calculations relating to 
the ductility of gold“, obſerves, that an ingot 
or roll of ſilver weighing thirty pounds, about an 
inch and a half in diameter, and twenty-two 
inches long, is uſually covered over by the wire- 
drawers with two ounces of leaf-gold, and ſome- 
times with little more than one; ſo that the 
thickneſs of the gold ſeldom exceeds a five-hundredth 


* Merſenne, Furetiere, Rohault, Dr. Halley, and others, 
have likewiſe made calculations on this ſubject, but M. Reau- 
mur ſeems to have carried the matter to the greateſt length. 
Dr. Halley computed, that two yards of ſuperſine wire 
weighed a grain, and that ninety-eight yards of it were covered 
by a ſingle grain of gold. The diameter of ſuch wire he 
found to be one 386th part of an inch, and that the thick- 
neſs of the gold was not above the 134, 5ooth part of an inch; 
but this is far ſhort of M. Reaumur's computation, as the 
reader will obſerve, | | 
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part of an inch, and ſometimes not a thouſandth. 
The ſame ingenious gentleman found, by exact 
weighing, and the moſt accurate computation, that 
an ounce of the fine wire drawn from ſuch an in- 
got covered with two ounces of gold, was 3232 
feet long, and conſequently the whole ingot, 
1,163,520 feet, Paris meaſure, which are equal 
to 1,264,400 Engliſh feet, or 240 miles. But 
this is not all; for the greateſt part of our gold- 
wire is ſpun or wound on filk, in order to which 
it is preſſed flat between two rollers of well-po- 
liſhed ſteel, and by this preſſure it is lengthened 
above one ſeventh ; ſo that inſtead of 240 miles 
we may now reckon 274. The breadth of this 
thin lamina, or flatted wire, is a 96th part of an 
inch; and by calculation it appears, that the 
ounce of gold is thus ſpread into a ſurface of 
1190 ſquare feet, whereas, by the gold-beater's, 
hammer, it is only extended to 146, as before ob- 
ſerved, —How inconceivably thin muft the gold be 
in this prodigious extenſion !' M. Reaumur found 
it to be one 2,100,000th part of an inch; but 
this computation ſuppoſes the thickneſs” of the 
gold to be every where equal, which is not the 
caſe, for the leaves being thinner in ſome places 
than others, the gilding on the wire will be ſo 
likewiſe; and therefore that gentleman computes 
the gold, where thinneſt, to be only one 3, 1 50, oooth 
part of an inch. Vet this is not the utmoſt duc- 
tility that gold is capable of; for if inſtead of two 
ounces to the ingot (upon which this computa- 
tion is founded) one only were uſed, the thick- 
neſs of the gold would then be no more than the 
6, zoo, oooth part of an inch in the thinneſt places. 
As amazing as this appears, the gold may ſtill 
be reduced to much more exceſſive thinneſs b 


repeating the preſſure between the ſteel-rollers, 
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; and yet remain a perfect covering for the ſilver, 

il ſo that the beſt eye, even aſſiſted by the beſt mi- 
croſcope, (as we have obſerved — cannot 
diſcern the leaſt chaſm or diſcontinuity. 

BEFORE we take leave of France, we ought to 

give ſome account of the Sea-Salt made in that 
country, which yields a vaſt revenue to the king *, 
and is a very conſiderable article of its commerce, 
more being made there than in all Europe, or per- 
haps in all the. world beſides. There are two 
kinds of this falt; the one, which receives its 
conſiſtence from the heat of the ſun, called Bay 
Salt from its browniſh colour ; the other called 
White Salt, which is boiled over a furnace. The 
firit manner of preparation is uſed where the ſea- 
coaſt is flat and low, the latter where it riſes in 
downs or hills of ſand. The moſt noted coaſts 
for bay ſalt are thoſe of Britanny, Saintonge, and 
Aunis, eſpecially the firſt, there being reckoned 
in the bay of Bourgneuf alone above twenty thou- 
ſand ſalt-works. The white ſalt is made chiefly 
on the coaſts of Normandy.— The manner of mak- 
ing bay ſalt, is by letting the ſea-water into ſeve- 
ral ſquare pits or baſons, the bottoms whereof are 


The Gabelle or duty on ſalt is ſaid to have had its riſe 
in France in 1286, under Philip the Fair; after which it was 
from time to time augmented by fucceeding princes, till at 
length Philip of Valois eſtabliſhed granaries and officers of the 
Gabelles, prohibiting al! other perſons from ſelling falt : and 
ſince” this the whole commerce of falt, for the inland con- 
ſumption, has lain wholly in the king's hands, who ſells it 
by his farmers and officers created for that purpoſe, When 
the proprietors of the ſalt-works have delivered to theſe officers 
the quantity they are obliged to do, they ſell the reſt to fo- 
reigners, particularly the northern nations. It is computcd, 
that the impoſts on ſalt make one fourth of the revenue of the 
kingdom, and yields the crown more than the king of Spain 
receives from all the rich mines of his American dominions. 
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well rammed, and which have a communication 
with each other by little channels, through which 
the water is admitted to the height of five or fix 
inches, after having reſted two or three days in 
larger and deeper reſervoirs; and then the fluices 
being ſhut, the work is left to the wind and ſun. 
-The ſeaſon for this buſineſs is uſually from the 
middle of May to the end of Auguſt, when the 
ſun's rays being ſtrongeſt, the falt is beſt raiſed 
and cryſtallized, The water at firſt thickens im- 
perceptibly, and at length becomes covered with 
a thin cruſt, which hardening by the continuance 
'of the heat, is wholly — into ſalt, This 
cruſt they break with poles or rakes, and the flakes 
of ſalt fall to the bottom of the water, which is 


then found to be exceeding hot. The flakes be- 


ing raked out, are left for ſome time in heaps 
about the edge of the pit, till they are completely 
dry, and fit to be pulverized, And this brown 
ſalt is uſually ſold without any farther prepara- 
tion, though indeed in ſome places they make it 
white by refining, that is, by boiling it in lar 


cauldrons. But the white ſalt of Normandy is 


not made by refining the bay ſalt; being extracted 
from a muddy ſand on the flats of the ſhore, which 
the tide every day covers and impregnates with 


its waters, This ſand is gathered and removed 
into pits, where the water drains from it through 


ſtraw laid at the bottom, and runs into veſſels ſet 
to receive it. Of this water the ſalt is made b 


. boiling it, after which they let it ſtand in baſkets. 
to purify, where it drains itſelf of the moiſture: 
that remained, and when dry is carried to the 


magazines. 


GREAT quantities of ſea- ſalt are exported from 


France in time of peace by the Engliſh and Dutch, 
who, when at war with the French, endeavour to 
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ſupply themſelves from Spain and Portugal; but 
the ſalts of theſe countries have a diſagreeable 
ſharpneſs, and are not ſo fit for ſalting fleſh or 
fiih as thoſe of France, unleſs they are ſoftened 
and corrected. The falt of Guerande in Britany 
is preferred by the Engliſh as the beſt and whiteſt; 
but that of Bourgneuf, though browner and hea- 
vier, is moſt uſed in France, and alſo throughout 
the Baltic, particularly in Poland, where they uſe 
it to. manure the ground. which it warms, and 
preſerves the grain from being gnawed by vermin“. 

Or all the works undertaken by the French, 
or by any other nation, for the advantage of trade 
and navigation, there is none more ſurprizing 
than the Royal Canal of Languedoc, which ts 
above a hundred miles in length, and was cut in 
the laſt century with prodigious expence and la- 
bour, to make a communication between the 
Ocean and the Mediterranean, ſo that merchan- 


The matters uſed for manure are various in. various 
countries; the moſt common are dung, lime, and marle, 
In the ſouth-weſt part of Devonſhire they manure their land 
with a hrackiſh ſea-ſand, which, according to Dr. Bury, 
quickens dead land, ſo that what would otherwiſe be the 
barrenneſt part of the country, is now the richeſt. The ſea- 
ſalt, he oblerves, is too ſtrong and active cf itſelf, but does 
very well when mingled with lime. Glauber directs the 
mixture to be made up with water, and burnt like bricks for 
about two hours; which compoſt, he ſays, will enrich the 

prom land. It has been obſerved, that the ground about 
antwich, where falt or hrine is ſpilt, when dug up, is an 
excellent manure for paſture land; and even bricks tho- 
— tinged with it diſſolve and fertilize the land very 
_ conſiderably. In ſome parts of Ireland they uſe ſea-ſhells, 
as thoſe of cockles, periwinkles, &c. which are found to 
agree well with heathy, clayey, and boggy land; and the 
ſhells being hard, melt away flowly, ſo that the manure 
need not be repeated for twenty or thirty years. Theſe ſhells 
have been likewiſe uſed in the flower · garden with great ſucceſs, 
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dize might be tranſported from one ſea to the 
other, without the neceſſity of ſailing round the 
coaſts of Spain and Portugal through the ſtreights 
of Gibraltar. This was a” convenience much 
withed for, and the deſign was ſeveral times 
thought of in the reigns of Charles the Great, 
Francis I. and Henry IV. but was never put in 
execution till the reign of Lewis XIV. M. Riquet, 
an excellent engineer, had the direction of this 
great work, which was begun in 1666, and finiſhed 
in 1081. By ſurveying the ground, it was ob- 
ſerved, that the hill of Narouſe was the propereſt 
place to make a baſon or reſervoir of water, which 
was to be conveyed by one channel towards the 
Mediterranean, and by another towards Toulouſe, 
where the river Garonne begins to be navigable. 
This ſpot of ground is ſix hundred feet higher 
than the level of the two ſeas, but there being 
only one ſpring near it, and that very inſufficient 
to furniſh a requiſite body of water for the pur- 
poſe, M. Riquet formed a vaſt reſervoir among 
the neighbouring mountains, from whence the 
water is brought by an aqueduct to the baſon of 
Narouſe, which is 1200 feet long and goo broad, 
and thus never fails of a ſuppiy in the drieſt ſum- 
mers. From this baſon the canal runs eaſtward 
to the port of Cette in the Mediterranean, and 
weitward to the city of Toulouſe, where it joins 
the Garonne, which river falls into the Ocean in 
the bay of Biſcay. 

In the execution of this work prodigious diffi- 
culties were ſurmounted, the unevenneſs of the 
ground, th- mountains, rivers and brooks, which 
croſſed the way, ſeeming to render it utterly im- 
practicable. in ſome places the canal is carried 


over vallies and rivers by lofty aqueducts, and in 
others they have cut a paſſage for it through rocks 
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and mountains. Above a hundred ſluices have 
been contrived, by which the water is confined, 
and the veſſels thereby raiſed from one height to 
another in a ſurprizing manner. Theſe {luices 
conſiſt of thick walls running parallel to each 
other, at the diſtance of about thirty feet, with 
ſtrong gates at each end to let the water in and 
out as there is occaſion, To give the reader an 
idea of their uſe, let us ſuppoſe a bark to enter the 
canal from the Mediterranean, and having failed 
through that part of it which runs along the plain, 
to arrive at the foot of one of theſe ſluices. Im- 
mediately the gates are opened, and the water 
ruſhing out, forms. one common level with that 
which is below. The veſſel being drawn in, the 
gates are ſhut again, and the upper ones being 
opened, the water flows in, and riſes by degrees, 
till the bark is mounted conſiderably higher than 
jt was before, Then proceeding to the ſecond 
Aluice, it aſcends in the ſame manner, and ſo from 
one to another, till it arrives at the baſon of Na- 
rouſe above-mentioned, from whence it is con- 
veyed down to Toulouſe by the fame fort of locks 
or ſluices. We may eaſily conceive what vaſt 
ſums this canal muſt have coſt before it was com- 
pleated, and what a conſtant charge muſt attend 
the keeping it in repair; and yet we do not find 
that it ſufficiently anſwers the purpoſe for which 
it was intended, the great number of fluices ren- 
dering the navigation of it both tedious and. ex- 
nſive. | 

THERE are other works of this kind in France, 
which, by uniting the navigable rivers, are of 
reat advantage to the inland trade of the king- 
. 9, The canals of Briare and Orleans, next 
to that of Languedoc, are the moſt remarkable, 
having ſeveral {Juices like thoſe already * 
; N 
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By theſe canals a communication is opened be- 
tween the Seine and the Loire, whereby Paris is 


eaſily furniſhed with the productions of the inte- 


rior parts of the kingdom, as well as the mer- 
chandize of Nantes in Britanny, and a reciprocal 


traffick carried on between the northern and ſou- 


thern provinces. 


Having mentioned Nantes, it ſeems proper to 
take notice of its excellent Brandy *, eſpecially 
as that liquor makes no inconſiderable article in 
the French commerce. The brandies of Nantes 


and Cognac are eſteemed the beſt in France, be- 
ing of a better flavour, finer and ſtronger, and 
enduring the bubble-proof longer than any of the 
reſt +, A great number of foreign veſſels return 
from the ports of France chiefly laden with brandy, 
though the Dutch take off almoſt as much as all 


the reſt of Europe. It is computed, that near 


200, ooo gallons are annually exported from the 
city of Nantes alone, and above twice that num- 
ber from Bourdeaux, As to the wines of France, 
their reputation. is well known ; and as we have 


Brandy is ſpirit drawn from wine by ſimiple diſtillation, 
and brandy purified by a ſecond or more diſtillations, is what 
we call Spirit of Wine reCtified, The chief uſe of brandy is 
as a drink, eſpecially in the northern countries of Europe; 
the ſavages cf. Canada, and other parts of North — 
are extremely fond of it; and the negroes of Guinea wi 


fell one another for a few bottles. It is alſo of ſome uſe in 


medicine, being ſaid to ſtrengthen-the netves; and the recti- 


fied ſpirit is uſed in dying.. 


© + The beſt hrandy is that which is white, clear, of a good 
taſte, and will bear the teſt or proof, i. e. upon pouring it 
into a glaſs, a: little lather or froth will be formed at the top 
of it, which, as it diminiſhes, makes a circle, called by the 
French merchants the Chapelet, and by the Engliſh the Bead 


or Bubble; there being no brandy but what is well dephleg- 
mated, ſo as to retain no os Ni humidity,  whereon t 
bead will be. entirely formed. 
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already deſcribed the manner of making them, we 
ſhall only add, that beſides their vaſt conſumption 
at home, great quantities, are exported to other 
countries, 

Tus we have given as full an account of what 
is moſt remarkable in France, as our limits will 
permit, and now proceed to give a conciſe ac- 
count of the manners of its inhabitants. 


Of the Frxencu. 


HE French are, in general, ſlender, well 
proportioned, nimble, and active; their hair 
and eyes are, for the moſt part, black : they have 
uſually a brown complexion, and the ladies are 
fond of colouring their cheeks with red, by which 
means thoſe to whom nature has given an agree- 
able complexion, are mingled with the ladies ; who 
want that advantage. The common people are, 
in general, fond of appearing with a ſuperficial 
ſplendor, and, conſidering their circumſtances, 
are extravagant in point of dreſs, though, with 
reſpect to proviſions, they live as meanly as poſſible. 
THe pecple are uſually merry, remarkably tal- 
kative, and extremely vain. The climate natu- 
rally gives them good ſpirits, and they ſeldom lay 
any thing to heart, Impartiality muſt confeſs, 
that they are not deſtitute of perſonal courage, 
and that they have diſtinguiſhed themſelves with 
great bravery on many occaſions ; nor do they 
want genius; their ſkill in the arts has diſtin- 
guiſhed them throughout Europe ; and the know- 
ledge of the learned in ſome of the ſciences has 
done honour to their count 
THE bulk of the people it in France know how 
to live very hard; they are far from eating the 
ſame quantity of fleſh as the Engliſh, nor is it 
uſual 
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uſual to dreſs it in the ſame manner; for ragouts, 
fricaſees, haſhes and ſoups, diſguiſed with onions, 
herbs, roots, and ſpices, are preferred before joints 


of roaſted or boiled meat ; and what they do roaſt 


or boil, is done ſo much, that ſcarce any gravy is 
left. As the fleſh of their cattle is leaner and 
more ſtringy than ours, they keep it for ſome time, 
not only to make it leſs tough, but to improve 
the taſte, the dryneſs of the air preſerving it from 
that diſagreeable muſtineſs which ſtale meat ac- 
quires by the dampneſs of our climate, The 

are exceſſively fond of ſoup, and of a dith made of 
the hind-legs of frogs; and uſually eat twice the 
quantity of bread that we do: indeed it is gene- 
rally exceeding light and good, They are 8 
gers to the fine fat ſurloins and buttocks of beef 
which grace the tables of our tradeſmen in mid- 
dling circumſtances, and are entirely unacquainted 
with the many agreeable Engliſh diſhes, called by 
the general name of Puddings. The wealthy, 
however, have their tables ſupplied with a num- 
ber of luxuries of other kinds, and particularly 
fweet-meats ; but the poor mechanics, and all the 
laborious part of the vation, live almoſt entirel 

on bread, ſoups, and vegetables. In Lent, the 
people live much upon white kidney-beans, that 
is, the ſeed boiled, and on white lentiles, a kind 
of pulſc unknown in England ; and on a variety 


of ſallads, ſome of which are to be found growing 


wild in almoſt every field, 

THE women, in general, behave without re- 
ſerve; and the men are fo little addicted to jea- 
louſy, that it is good manners to commend the 
beauty of a woman, even before her huſband's face, 

Tre French now pride themſelves on their 


loyalty, and the profound veneration paid to their. 
prince; but it muſt be acknowledged by thoſe who 


have 
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have read their hiſtory, that while they had any 
thing to contend for, rebellions and civil wars 
were as frequent in France as in any other coun- 
They had once the privilege of making their 
own laws, but thetr privileges have, for ſome time, 
been ſwallowed up by the prerogatives of the 
crown; and their parliaments are of little uſe, 
with reſpect to their legiſlative authority, except 
in regiſtering the edicts of the ſovereign, which 
they indeed ſometimes. remonſtrate againſt in a. 
very brave and ſpirited manner, and preſent their 
petitions to have them rendered more favourable 
to the people; but if the king continues obſtinate, 
all their remonſtrances are in vain, and they are 
at laſt obliged to ſubmit, Their lands are ſo 
highly taxed, that ſmall eftates will ſcarce afford 
the proprietors a ſubſiſtence, who have not a place; 
and indeed there are few conſiderable families in 
the kingdom, that have not ſome preferment in 
the church, the court, or the army. What adds 
to the diſtreſſes of the people, is the cuſtom of 
farming the taxes, which renders it the intereſt of 
the farmers to levy them with the moſt oppreſſive 
rigour. The nobility and gentry of France think 
themſelves above engaging in trade, and indeed,. 
appear naturally formed for the court and the 
army; and if they are of a melancholy turn, 
there are always convents and numerous prefer- 
ments to be met with in the church. We have 
already obſerved, that they do not want bravery ; 
and it ought not to be omitted, that they have 
brought the art of war to great perfection, there 
being no people upon carth who are better ſkilled 
_ fortification, or in the attack or defence of a. 

ace. 
WII reſpect to their exerciſes, there are few 
Erenchmen who do not learn to dance, and few 
gentlemen; 
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tlemen who do not underſtand the uſe of the 
fal ſword, and what is called riding the great 
horſe. Their moſt uſual diverſions are gaming, 
of which they are very fond, walking, taking the 
air in coaches, and attending operas and plays. 


e HAW 
Of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 


SPRINGS, CAVES, Lakxzs, Ee. 
8 is ſeparated from France by a long 


chain of very high mountains, called the Py- 
renees, which reaches from the bay of Biſcay to 
the Mediterranean; and from this ridge ſeveral 
branches extend themſelves through great part of 
the kingdom. Theſe mountains abound with 
valuable metals and minerals, and ſend forth a vaſt 
number of ſprings, which form many fine rivers 
that water the plains and vallies, and render them 
fertile and delightful. The mountains of Anda- 
luſia and Granada are alſo remarkable for their 
mineral treaſure, and for a great variety of medi- 
cinal waters, whoſe healing virtues many have 
experienced. Of the hot kind, the moſt famous. 
are thoſe of Seville, Cordoua, and Granada, which 
are ſaid to cure all chronical, and even venereal. 
diſeaſes; and this is not improbable, conſidering 
the minerals they are impregnated with, their 
exceſſive heat, and the plentiful perſpiration oc- 
caſioned thereby, as well as by the warmth of the 
climate.—Nor is Portugal without theſe ſaluti- 
ferous fountains, having ſome of a hot, and others. 
of a cold nature. One in particular of the for- 
mer kind, about forty miles north of Liſbon, 8 
Much. 
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much reſorted to, where an hoſpital has been built 
for the reception of poor patients, who are at- 
tended by a phyſician, apothecary, ſurgeon, and 
other attendants. The hot bath of St. Peter, in 
Algarve, is alſo rec!:oned of great virtue, and ſome 
others in the northern parts of the kingdom. : 

NEAR Antequera, in Granada, there is a ſpring, 
whoſe water is ſaid to diſſolve the ſtone in the 
bladder “, and bring it away by urine ; but we 
may - ſuppoſe this character exceeds the truth, 
though it may probably be of great ſervice in ne- 
phritic diſorders, by promoting a diſcharge of 
ſand or gravel NE es 

In the neighbourhood of the ſame city are ſe- 
veral remarkable Caves, ſuppoſed to be mines for- 
merly carried on by the Romans, and exhauſted 
of their precious metals, — Another rarity near 
Antequera, is a parcel of high rocks, which, at 
a diſtance, look lice men, beaſts, buildings, &c. 
and are re kvn:d a w nlerful work of natuce. 

ON the top of a ridge of mountains in Portu- 
gal, called Eſtiella, there are two La«es of a great 
extent and depth, eſpecially one of them, which 
is faid to be untathomable. W hat is chiefly re- 
markable in them is, that they are calm when the 
ſea is ſo, and rough when that is ſtormy ; which 


How ineſtimable would this water be, were it poſſeſſed 
of ſo extra 1dinary a quality, as thus to carry off one of the 
moſt terrible diſeaſes in nature! There is no way of curing 
the ſtone in the bladder, when it is grown too large to be 
voided, but either by a liquor that will diſſolve or break it, 
ſo that it may be evacuated piece-meal, which is called Li- 
thoatriptic z or by the operation of cutting, which is termed 
Lithotomy. But we have yet no aſſured Lithontripiic known, 
ſo that the uſual cure is by making an inciſion, and extract- 
ing the ſtont cut of the bladder, which there are various me- 
thods of pei forming. The Engliſh and French ſurgeons are 
famous for this curious operation. , 


Wh makes 
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makes it conjectured, they have a ſubterraneous 
communication with the ocean: and this ſeems 
to be confirmed by the pieces of ſhips they now and 
then throw up, though almoſt forty miles diſtant 
from the ſea.— There is another extraordinary 
lake in this country, which uſually, before a ſtorm, 
is ſaid to make a frightful rumbling noiſe, that 
may be heard at the diſtance of eighteen or twenty 
miles. — And we are alſo told of a pool or foun- 
tain, called Fervengas, about twenty four miles 
ſrom Coimbra, that abſorbs not only wood, but 
even the lighteſt bodies thrown into it, ſuch as 
cork, ſtraws, feathers, &c, which ſink to the bot- 
tom, and are ſeen no more. To theſe we may 
add a remarkable Spring near Eſtremos, which 
petrities wood, or rather covers it with a caſe of 
ſtone; but the moſt ſurprizing circumſtance is, 
that it throws up water enough in ſummer to turn 
ſever] mills, whereas it is quite dried up in the 
winter *. : 67. 13461] 
THERE is one particular related of the river 
Guadiana, that deſerves to be mentioned under 
this article, viz, That about eight leagues from 
its ſource, it entirely loſes itſelf under ground, 
and, after a ſubterraneous courſe of ſeven or eight 
leagues more, riſes again in a lake near a village 
called Daymiel. From hence it takes the name 


If we are rightly informed, there is an inſtance of this 
kind at Lambouin in Berkſhire, the little river that runs by it 
being always high in ſummer, but very low, or entirely loſt, 
in winter. Mr, Sylveſter, (the tranſl itur of Dubaitas) who 
lived at L:mboi'rn m iny years, takes notice of it, adurelſing 
himſelf to the rivuſet in the following lines: 


All ſummer long, while all thy filters ſhrink, 
Then of thy waters thouſands daily drink; 
But while the reſt are full unto the top, 

All winter long thou doit not ſhew a drop. 


5 "og 


fore it falls into the ocean *. 
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of Guadiana, being hitherto called Ruydera, and 
in its courſe {inks twice under — again be- 


l . 


OPAIN and Portugal abound with mountains, 


as we have obſerved already, whoſe bowels 
are furniſhed with a vaſt ſtore of divers metals and 
minerals, particularly iron, copper, lead, quick- 
ſilver, alum, and calamine. To fay nothing of 
their quarries of marble, of which there are Le- 
ral ſorts, they have agate, granate, jaſper, and 
other precious ſtones. As to their mines of gold 
and ſilver, they have been either exhauſted by the 
Romans, Carthaginians, and other nations, or at 
Jeaſt quite neglected by the Spaniards, ſince they 
have been able to draw fuch vaſt quantities of 
thoſe rich metals out of their American domi- 
nions. Of all the mines in Spain, therefore, 
thoſe are the moſt valuable which furniſh them 
with iron and quickſilver, of both which they 
have great plenty. Their iron is excellent, par- 
ticularly that which is dug out of the mountains 


* The burying itſelf under ground, and riſmg again in 
another 3 not peculiar to the Guadiana, bot likewiſe 
reported of the Nile, the Tigris, and many other rivers, 
Nay, we need not look abroad for an inſtance of this nature, 
for the river Mole in Surry ſinks into the earth at the foot of 
Box Hill, and after a ſubterraneous paſſage of ſeveral miles, 


appears * at Leatherhead; whence Mr. Pope, in his 


indſor-Foreſt, calls it 


The ſullen Mole, that hides his diving flood. + 


But ſome are of opinion, that the river which riſes at Leather* 
head is really a new river, diſtinct from the Mole, though 
it goes by the ſame name; and no doubt but falſe conjectures 
and reports have been made concerning feveral other rivers 
that loſe themlelyes in the lame manner. 


* of 
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of Biſcay, whereof large quantities are ſent to 
moſt parts of Europe, as well as manufactured at 
home. Some ſay the Spaniſh. iron is the beſt in 
the world, but the Swediſh iron has generally the 
preference, becauſe the Spaniſh is apt to red-ſear, 
(as they call it) that is, to crack between hot 
and cold. 

Qu1CKSILVER, or mercury, is a mineral fluid 
matter, cold to the touch, of a ſhining filver co- 
lour, very heavy, volatile, and which will unite 
with moſt metals, eſpecially gold, to which it 
joins itſelf very cloſely. It is ſometimes found in 


its fluid form in the bowels of the earth, and is 


then called Virgin Mercury; but it is more uſu- 
ally found in glebes, ſometimes very hard and 
ſtony, of a ruddy, yellow, or blackiſh colour; 
orelſe in form of a red ſulphureous mineral, cal- 
led Cinnabar, To ſeparate the mercury from the 
ore or earth, the uſual way is to grind the glebe 
to powder, mix it with water, and ſtir it briſkly 
about till the water becomes very thick and tur- 
bid. When it has ſtood a while to ſettle, they 
pour off the water, ſupply its place with freſh, 
and ſtir and work it as before; and this is repeated, 
till at length the water comes away perfectly clear, 
leaving the mercury and other metallic and ſtony 
matter at the bottom of the veſſel, To this mat- 


ter they add the ſcoria of iron, and diſtil it in 


large iron retorts, by which the mercury is ſepa- 
rated from all the heterogeneous parts. — But we 
ſhall ſay no more of quickſilver in this place, as 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more largely of it 
hereafter. 

TEE Agate (which we have ſaid is found in 
Spain) is a precious ſtone, partly opake, and 
partly tranſparent, uſually diverſified with various 
colours, veins, ſpots, &c. which ſometimes re- 
| _ preſent, 
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preſent trees, animals, fruits, flowers, and other 
natural objects . There are various kinds of 
agates, which have different names, according to 
their different colours and degrees of tranſpa- 
rency ; of which the ſardian and ſardonyx are the 
moſt valuable. The agate (eſpecially the ſardian 
or cornelian) has always been eſteemed for ſeals, 
being a ſtone that no wax will flick to, that graves 
well, and takes afine poliſh, Several medicinal 
virtues have been aſcribed to this ſtone, which 
ſeem to be all imaginary | | 

THE Granate, or Gurnee, as it is commonly 
called, is a gem'of a red colour, reſembling that of 
the kernel of a pomegranate, from whence its 
name. Granates are diſtinguiſhed into oriental 
and occidental ; the former brought from ſeveral 
— of the Eaſt-Indies, the latter found in Spain, 

ohemia, and Sileſia; of which laſt ſort thoſe of 
Bohemia are moſt valued, and by ſome preferred 
to the oriental kind. This ſtone, reduced to 
powder, and taken internally, is faid to cure pal- 
pitations of the heart, to reſiſt melancholy, and 
ſtop hemorrhages ; and ſome believe it has the 
ſame effect, if ſuſpended about the neck. 

IJAse RR is a precious ſtone not much different 
from the agate, except that it is more opake, 
ſofter, and does not take ſo good a poliſh. The 
Aorid jaſper, found in the Pyrenees, is uſually 


De Bout (in his hiſtory of Gems) mentions an agate, 
the ſize of a man's nail, wherein a biſhop with his mitre was 
very well repreſented ; but by turning it a little there appear- 
ed the heads of à man and woman——M. du Fay (in the Me- 
moirs of the Roval Academy of Sciei.ces) has given us the 
art of ſtaining agates with divers beautiful colours; and he 
after wards oblerves, that the figures and ramifications upon 
theſe ſtones, whether natural or artificial, may be diſcharged 
with Aqua-fortis. — Mr. Boyle takes notice, that fire will 
purge away the colour of agate, ; 
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ſtained with various colours, though ſome have 
only one colour, as red or green; but theſe are 
Jeaf eſteemed. The green ſpotted with red is 
now moſt valued; in the next place that which 
borders on a purple colour, or that of a carna- 
tion. Almoſt the ſame virtues are aſcribed to 
this ſtone as to the granate, and perhaps with 
equal foundation, 

To theſe we ſhall add another ſtone (though 
not of the precious kind) Which is dug up in 
Spain, and ſeveral other parts of the world, viz. 
the Hæmatites, or Blood-Stone, which is a fer- 
rugineous, ponderous, hard, metallic ſubſtance, 
of a red, blackiſh, and ſometimes an iron co- 
lour, and of an earthy aſtringent taſte, Some of 
theſe ſtones have an uneven and angular ſurface, 
as thoſe that are found in Spain, which are reck- 
oned the beſt in Europe; others are cluſtered onthe 
ſurface like bunches of grapes, as thoſe brought 
from the Hercynian foreſt in Germany ; and 
others are formed like inteſtines, or the outer ſur- 
face of the brain, in various convolutions. This 
ſtone, reduced to a fine powder, has been uſed 
in all ages to ſtop hæmorrhages, ſpitting of blood, 
and to dry and heal ulcers in the lungs, It is 
alſo found very effectual to promote the Menſes, 

Tun Salt-Mines in the mountains of Catalo- 
nia, belonging to the duke of Cardona, one of 
the richeſt grandees in Spain, deſerve to be men- 
tioned under this article. The ſalt dug out of 
them is of four kinds, white, bay, red, and bril- 
liant ; which are found in diſtinct ſtrata, one above 
another. The firſt is like our ſea - ſalt, only it is 
not granulated. The ſecond is of an iron and 
ſlate colour, but has moſt of the qualities of the 
white. The third only differs from the reſt by the 
mixture of ſome bole or earth, which gives — the 
colour 
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colour of a roſe, And the fourth ſort, though 


brilliant, is tranſparent as cryſtal, which js the 
proper Sal-Gemmz of the druggiſts. This laſt 
kind will become red-hot in the fire, like iron, 
but eaſily diſſolves in water; yet the druggiſts 
waſh it to give it the greater fre, but they take 
care to wipe it dry again immediately. 


VEGETABLES. 


ESIDES the internal riches of the moun- 
tains of Spain and Portugal, we may ob- 
ſerve in general, that many of them are covered 
with ſtately trees of ſeveral ſorts either for timber 
or fuel; others afford a fragrant herbage that ſerves 
to feed a great number of ſheep — goats, and 
gives their milk and fleſh an exquiſite reliſn; and 
others furniſh the curious botaniſt with abundance 
of medicinal ſimples, too numerous to be here 
deſcribed. The vine, which grows fo naturally 
in theſe warm countries, and yields the inhabitants 
ſuch plenty of its rich liquor, that even the poor- 
eſt people drink it, has been ſufficiently ſpoken of 
in the preceding chapter. And as for their other 
fruit-trees, they have not only all the ſorts that 
either grow naturally with us in England, or 
which we cultivate with ſo much pains, but like- 
wiſe many others which all our att cannot bring 
to perfection. 
 AMONG8T theſe may be reckoned the Orange- 
tree, which grows in great abundance all over 
the country, wearing a continual verdure, and 
bearing at the ſame time a fragrant bloom of 
flowers, and a diverſity of fruits, ſome in their in- 
fant · ſtate, and others in their full maturity. The 
fruit'and the tree are too well known to need a de- 
ſcription z but it is worth obſerving, that the 
UCL | orange» 
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| orange-tree is one of the moſt long-lived plants 


in nature, ſeveral of them having been kept in 
gardens between two and three hundred years, and 
even then retained the appearance of their youth- 
ful vigour. The delicious ſort, called China 
Oranges, was firſt brought from China by the Por- 
tugueſe; and it is ſaid the very tree, from whence 
all the European ones of that kind have been pro- 
pagated, is ſtill preſerved at Liſbon, The city of 
Seville in Spain gives name to a ſpecies of Oranges 
whoſe juice has an agreeable acidity, and is chiefly 
uſed in punch and ſauces, — The Lemon-tree, 
whoſe acid fruit is uſed for the ſame purpoſes as 
the Seville Orange, is likewiſe the produce of 
this country. | 

THE Pomegranate-tree, which bears a fine 
medicinal fruit, grows plentifully in Spain and 
Portugal, both wild and cultivated in gardens, 
There are two kinds, the one bearing flowers on- 
ly, the other both flowers and fruit ; the branches 
are a little prickly, and the leaves reſemble thoſe 
of the greater myrtle. The flowers are incloſed 
in a purple calyx or cup, ſhaped ſomewhat like a 
bell; and the fruit conſiſts of a great number of 
angular grains or ſeeds *, incloſed within a red- 
diſh pulp, and covered with a thick browniſh rind. 
Over this grows a ſort of crowning, of the ſame 
nature with the rind, formed of a production of 
the calyx. In general pomegranates are not only 
agreeable to the palate, but good ſor the ſtomach; 
and the flowers, as well as the rind and kernels, 
ate of conſiderable uſe in medicine, being all cool- 
ing and aſtringent. 


From the abundance of theſe grains or kernels, the - 
fruit ſeems to have received its name, q. d. Pomum Gra- 
vatum, the kernelled apple; and not from Granada in Spain, 
as ſome have imagined, 3 Y . 
* Tus 
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TE Almond- tree deſerves to be mentioned 
among the ſpontaneous productions of Spain and 
Portugal, though not 2 to their ſoil, but 
frequent in France, Italy, Barbary, and other 
warm countries, It pretty much reſembles a 
peach-tree, bloſſoms 1 in the ſpring, and the 
fruit is ripe about Au The flowers are pen- 
tapetalous, i. e. conſiſt of ſive leaves, ranged in 
the roſe manner; and the piſtil becomes a fleſhy 
fruit, containing a ſeed or kernel incloſed in a 
ſtone, which is the almond, and which drops out 
when the fruit is arrived at maturity. Almonds 
are of two kinds, Sweet and Bitter ; the former 
of which are of a ſoft grateful] taſte, and are re- 
puted cooling, healing, emollient, and nutritive, 
The oil drawn from them by expreſſion is a ſafe 
and uſeful remedy in nephritic pains; and in 
hoarſeneſs, coughs, aſthmas, phthiſics, and all 
diſorders of the breaſt, it is highly benehcial. 
The latter fort are ſeldom eaten, on account of 
their bitterneſs, but afford a proper medicine on 
many occaſions, being of a ſtimulating, detergent, 
aperient, and diuretic quality “. | 
Ir would carry us too far to ſay much more 
of the vegetable productions of theſe countries; 
but we think it proper to take notice of an Ever- 
green of the oak kind, which is common enough 
* Hoffman very much recommends the uſe of bitter al- 
monds, to prevent the generation of the ſtone, for which 


urpoſe he would have three or four of them eaten every 
morning. It is ſcarce credible, ; he ſays, how beneficial they 


are in calculous diſpoſitions, ſince they expel the urine, and 
bring away the ſand, from whence the ſtone is produced, as 


he has found by frequent experience. Some eſteem them 
good to be taken before drinking, in order to prevent in- 
toxication, Which is ſaid to have fr the practice of the em- 
peror Claudius: and Plutarch relates, that a certain phyſi- 
cian, a great drinker, uſed to take down ſive bitter almonds 
at every cup, to allay the heat and fumes of the wine, _ * 
23 1 
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in Spain, (as well.as in Languedoc) remarkable 
for a ſort of huſk or berry called Kermes, and 
Scarlet Grain, found adhering ſometimes to its 
leaves, but generally to its ſtem or branches. It 
is of a ſpherical figure, as large as a pea, ſmooth, 
ſhining, and full' of a mucilaginous juice of a 
beautiful red colour, of conſiderable uſe in medi- 
cine, and in dying ſcarlet. After the moſt dili- 
gent enquiries of naturaliſts into the production 


of this grain, it is found to be the neſt of a ſmall 


inſeX or worm, which pricking the bark or leaf 
in order to depoſit its eggs, raiſes a little tumor 
or bliſter, which by degrees fills with a red pulp, 
impregnated with the numerous progeny of that 
animalcule'*®, Hence, when the berry is dried, 

m0 there 

Mr. Derham, ſpeaking of the nidification of inſect 

admires the wonderful art or faculty which ſome of thoſe 
ſmall animals have, of making the vegetation and growth of 
trees and plants the very means of building their little cells or 
neſts, ſuch as are the galls and balls found on the leaves and 
branches of divers vegetables, as the oak, the willow, the 
briar, and ſome others. This (he adds) is ſo far out of the 
reach of any mortal underſtanding or power, that if we con» 
ſider the matter, we muſt needs perceive manifeſt deſign, and 
the concurrence of ſome great and wiſe Being, that hath from 
the beginning provided Be the of the animal.—The 
manner of the production of galls on oaks, and other vege- 
tables, is well deſcribed by Malpighi, in an expreſs Treatiie 
on that ſubject, and his obſervations are confirmed by Mr, 
Derham. They are occaſioned (according to theſe ingenious 
naturaliſts) by a certain fly, which makes a puncture to the 
very heart of the tender ber or bud, and there depoſits an 658 
or more, injecting at the ſime time a ſort of venomous h- 
quor, by which the regular vegetation is obſtructed, and the 
tap that was to nouriſh the young branch is diverted into the 
teguments of the bud, which by this means Oy large, ard 
form a covering for the incloſed inſect, as they were befure 
for the tender branch and its appendage. The maggot thi & 
impriloned is at length transformed into a fly, which pierces 
through the incloſure, and expatiates at full liberty in the 
o den air In the ſame manner »re the little excreſcen-- 
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there comes out of it a prodigious number of 
little flies, ſo minute, that they are ſcarce diſcern- 
ible, inſomuch that the whole inward ſubſtance 
ſeems converted into theſe inſets; to prevent 
which, the kermes is uſually ſteeped in vinegar, 
— The berries are of a vinous ſmell, and of a 
rough bitter taſte, which indicates their corrobo- 
rating quality, and their fitneſs to correct the aceſ- 
cent humours. In a word, they are cardiac, 
deſiccative, aſtringent, fortify the ſtomach, and 
revent abortion. They yield abundance of vo- 
; Jatile ſalt, which M. Markgli thinks would have 
a better effe in medicine, if taken in a liquid, 
than when incloſed in conſerves and confections, 
which hinder its ation.—Thus much for the ve- 
getables of Spain ; let us now briefly conſider its 
animals, 75 
ANIMALS. 
JEDI this article we have very little re- 
markable in Spain and. Portugal, though 
few countries exceed them for plenty and variety 
of fowl both wild and tame, and their mountains 


and foreſts abound: with deer, bares, rabbets, 
wild boars, and other game. The buffalo, or 


wild bull, is alſo found in ſome mountainous 


duced on the leaves of nettles, ground-ivy, and other plants; 
the parent-inſe&, with its ſtiff ſeraceous tail, piercing the rib 
of the rr laying its egg in the very pith 2 of it, 
together with ſome proper juice ta pervert th ar vegeta» 
nin : and from theſe balls or tumours iſſues « benniful fly, 
when arrived to a ſtate of maturity. « The Aleppo galls, 
uſed in dying, making ink, &c, though hard as ſhells, are no 
other than ha caſes of ' inſets. bred in them after the manner 
above deſcribed, and which gnaw. their way out through the 
little holes obſervable in the galls, Of theſe inſets ſee an ac- 


count in Phil. Tranſ. No 245 · 
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parts of Spain, which is a beaſt reſembling an 
ox, but longer and bigger, having large thick 
horns, ſhort black hair, and a ſmall head . 
The Spaniſh ſheep, particularly thoſe about Se- 
govia, are famous all over Europe for the fine- 
neſs of their wool ; and their horſes have been al- 
ways noted for their ſwiftneſs and beauty. But 
however excellent their horſes may be, they have 
been long accuſtomed to breed great — of 
mules +, which, though not ſo ſwift, are much 
larger and ſtronger, and are generally uſed not 
only to ride on, but to carry burdens; and even 
their coaches are uſually drawn by theſe animals, 
They ſeem indeed to be much more fitted by na- 
ture for travelling over the craggy and mountai- 
nous parts of the country; being ſo ſure-footed, 
that they ſeldom make a falſe ſtep, let the road 
be ever ſo rough and difficult; and it is ſurprizing 
to ſee with what eaſe and ſteadineſs they will 
carry their riders, or very heavy burdens, even on 
the edge of the moſt dangerous precipice, 

Tu Cantharides, or Spanith Flies, as they 
are called (though the name of Beetles would be 
more proper) are a kind of poiſonous infects, 
formed of little worms hatched on wheat, the 


© The buffalo is very common in the Levant, particularly 
about Smyrna and Conſtantinople, and is frequently tamed 
and wrought as we do oxen. What we call Buff-leather, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, is made of the ſkin of this creature: 
though 1 ſkins of elks, oxen, and ſuch like animals, when 
prepared in the ſame manner as that of the buffalo, are like. 
wiſe denominated Buff, and uſed for the ſame purpoſes. 

+.- Maſt people know, that the mule is a mongrel kind of 
quadrupede, uſually generated between an aſs and a mare, 
lometimes alſo between a horſe and a ſhe-aſs; and as mules 
are a fort of monſters, they do not their ſpecies, 
though Ariſtotle, Varro, Coluniella, and other ancient wri- 
ters, make mention of ſome that were prolific. 
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leaves of the poplar, &c. They. are killed by 


expoſing them over. boiling vinegar, after which 


they are dried, and will keep good a year or two, 
but not longer. They are all of a golden hue, 
but the beſt are thoſe which appear with different 
colours, having yellow lines running acroſs their 
wings; and are to be choſen freſh, dry, and 
whole. They are extremely hot and corroſive, 
and are remarkable for affecting the bladder and 
urinary paſſages with inflammation, exceſſive 
pain, and ftrangury, even when externally applied, 
We have inftances of their internal application, 
with good ſucceſs, in dropſical and other caſes ; 
but their principal uſe is as a velicatory, to raiſe 
bliſters on the ſkin, and by that means turn off 
and diſcharge ſome flux of ill humours. 


ANTIQUITIE S: 
5. *. the Romans were a long time maſters of 


Spain, the remains of their ancient ſtiue— 
tures are to be ſeen in ſeveral parts of the King- 
dom. There is a magnificent bridge over the 
Tagus, at Alcantara, which was built in the 
reign of the emperor Jrajan. It conſiſts of no 
more than ſix arches, though it is upwards of fix 
hundred feet in length; its height is ſaid to be 
two hundred feet above the water. 

I the road from Tarragona to Barcelona, is 
the tomb of the Scipios, which is a baſe of an 
obeliſch or pyramid, anciently erected to their 
memory, with a figure on each fide in the Ro- 
man 25 ; theſe are by ſome thought to be de- 


ſigned-ror the two Scipios, but others ſuppoſe 


them to repreſent Weeping Slaves. At a ſmall 
diſtance is a noble triumphal arch, erected by the 
* . family 
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family of the Licinii, adorned with fluted Corin- 
thian columns, and a pediment with Dentiles, 
like the Ionic order. Fo | 

Ar Merida, amongſt other remains of anti- 
quity, there is yet ſtanding great part of a tri- 


 umphal arch, now called by the inhabitants Arco 


de St. Jago. And at Tarragona we ſtill diſcern 
the ruins of ſome ancient Roman ſtructures, par- 
ticularly of an amphitheatre, which has furniſhed 
materials for the building a neighbouring church. 


In a word, there are ſeveral other marks of its 


former grandeur to be met with in and about the 
city; but perhaps it is owing to the devaſtations 
of the Moors, that we do not find ſo many monu- 
ments of antiquity in Spain as might naturally be 
expected. — Leaving this ſubject therefore, we 
proceed to give ſome account of its more modern 


BUILDING 5. 


= er the cathedral churches of Spain, 
a that of Toledo ſeems to claim the firſt no- 
tice, being one of the nobleſt and richeſt in the 
univerſe. It is all built of curious white ſtone, 
is 384 feet in length, 190 in breadth, and 107 
in height. Its lofty roof is ſupported by eighty- 
eight ſtately columns, which divide it into three 
ſpacious iſles, whereof the middlemoit is ex- 
tremely grand and majeſtic, Eight large and 
beautiful gates / of — with magnificent por- 
ticos, lead into this noble fabric, which has 2 
very high tower, from whence there is an exten- 
ſive proſpect over the neighbouring country. 
The choir of the high- altar is adorned with the 
fineſt carved work and gilding that can poſſibly 
be imagined, and incloſed with coſtly iron gates 

1 fixed 
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fixed on baſes of jaſper. On each fide of the al- 
tar is a braſs pulpit, ſupported. by pillars of the 
ſame metal, The choir of the canons is incloſed 
in the ſame manner, and enriched with the moſt 
curious carvings in wood and jaſper. Both theſe 
Choirs are adorned on the outſide with fine ſtatues 
in niches, and other ornamental * repre- 
ſenting ſeveral pieces of ſcripture-hiſtory, — As 
to the chapels in this cathedral, of which there 
are a great number, it is impoſſible to deſcribe 
their beauty and riches, or the fine monuments 
of the kings, archbiſhops, and other illuſtrious 
perſons whoſe remains are there depoſited. The 
principal of theſe chapels, called the Sagrario, 
wherein the treaſure'of the church is kept, is all 
lined with jaſper from-the pavement to the roof ; 
and the altar, which ſtands in a large niche, is 
encompaſſed with a balluſtrade of ſilver. The 
image of the Virgin, as'big as the life, is alſo of 
ſilver; and round the altar hang a great many 
lamps of the ſame metal. Forty or fifty large 
cloſets are contrived in the wall, which are filled 
with a prodigious quantity of gold and ſilver 
veſſels, and other utenſils, ſuch as baſons, cha- 
lices, croſſes, croſiers, mitres, &c. The taber - 
nacle, under which the hoſt is carried in proceſ- 
ſion on particular feſtivals, is all of ſilver gilt, 
and of moſt exquiſite workmanſhip. It may be 
taken into ſeven thouſand pieces, and is ſo heavy, 
that it requires thirty men to carry it. Within 
this there is a veſſel | of pure — ſome of the 
firſt that was brought from America, which con- 
tains the conſecrated bread. Here is alſo a figure 
of the Virgin ſitting upon a rock formed of pre- 
cious ſtones, amongſt which is a diamond as big 
as a pigeon's egg. In ſhort, it would require 


a volume to give a particular deſcription of this 
n * cathedral 


} 
( « * 
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eathedra} and all the curioſities of its treaſury 
and therefore, from what has been already ſaid, we 
leave the reader to judge of what we have not 
room-to mention. | 

Tu cathedral of Compoſtella, dedicated to 
St. Jago, or St. James the apoſtle, whom the 
Spaniards affirm to be buried in that city, is a 
ſtrong and magnificent fabric, having a very 
lofty cupola adorned with four ſtately towers. 
The tabernacle or repoſitory over the altar is per- 
haps the fineſt in the wel being ſupported by 
fix angels mounted on as many columns ; and 
the effigy of the great apoſtle is held up by four 
kings of Spain. The whole is of filver gilt, of 
the moſt curious workmanſhip, and enriched 
with all proper ornaments. Here are fix large 
filver candleſticks, five feet high, preſented by 
Philip the Third; and about thirty ſilver lamps 
are kept continually burning in this church, be- 
ſides forty or fifty wax tapers round the altar, — 
As vaſt numbers of pilgrims reſort hither out of 
devotion, there is a noble hoſpital built near the 
cathedral for the reception of the poor and ſick, 
where they are treated with great care and hu» 
manity. 

SOME are of opinion, that the cathedral of 
Seville, in which there is a mixture of the Go- 
thic and Mooriſh taſte, has ſomething in it that 
looks majeſtic beyond any other in the kingdom. 
It is certainly a very ſtately edifice, being 407 
feet in length, 270 in breadth, and 128 in height; 
and its roof 1s ſupported by two double rows of 
beautiful columns. The tower of this church is 
three hundred and fifty feet high, all built of 
brick, with large windows to give light to the 
ſtair-caſe, the aſcent of which is ſo ea Ys that one 
may ride up it on 9 or even in a 2 

4 t 
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It is terminated by a cupola, on the top of which 
is the figure 'of a woman in braſs, that turns to 
point out the wind like a weather- cock. The 
inſide of the church is adorned with ſtatues, 
paintings, monuments, and other decorations, 
which it would be endleſs to deſcribe ; and there- 
fore we ſhall only mention the magnificent taber- 
nacle on the high altar, which is of maſſy filver, 
weighing above fix hundred 'pounds, the very 
workmanſhip whereof is ſaid to have coſt forty 
thouſand ducats. 8 T 
ITnx cathedral of Leon is deſervedly admired 
. for the beauty and regularity of its architecture, 
and the elegance and variety of its ornaments, in 
which reſpect it is reckoned the fineſt in Spain. 
This appears from the Spaniſh proverb relating to 
the three cathedrals before mentioned, and this 
«i Leon, which runs thus: “ Seville for: gran- 
„ deur, Toledo for. riches, ' Compoſtella for 
de ſtrength, and Leon for curious workmanſhip.” 
It is likewiſe remarkable for the monuments of an 
emperor, thirty-ſeven kings, and other illuſtrious 
' perſonages there interred, * e e 
Bor of all the catchedrals in Spain, the moſt 
magnificent is that of Cordoua, which is ſtill called 
the Mezquita, having been originally a moſque, 
duilt in the eighth century, by the famous moorifh 
king Abderhaman, and may be juſtly ranked 
. among. the wonders of the world. It is 600 
feet in length, and 250 in breadth ; and the 
roof, which is ſurprizingly bold and lofty, and 
richly. gilt, is-ſupported by 365 columns of fine 
. marble. It has twenty-four gates adorned with 
ſculpture; and ſome of its chapels, of which 
there are upwards of three hundred, are parti- 
cularly beautiful, being embelliſhed with gild- 
ing, paintings, and other ornaments. * _. ＋ 
22 l A . | o 
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To the ſacred ſtruftures already mentioned, 
let us add one more of the ſame kind, viz. , 
- , the cathedral of St. Vincent in Liſbon, which 
is a vaſt Gothic edifice, heavy and clumſy indeed, 
but being ſeated on a hill, it makes a noble ap- 
Pearance at a proper diſtance, when grouped with 
the reſt of the public buildings. What it wants, 
however, in elegance and beauty without, is 
made up by the richneſs of its ornaments within, 
ſuch as ſtatues, paintings, and u'enſils of gold 
and ſilver of exquiſite workmanſhip, - enriched 
with precious ſtones of immenſe value. 
WIE now. come to take a view of ſome of the 
royal palaces, and firſt of the Eſcurial “, ſo cal- 
led from a little village of that name, in the 
neighbourhood of which! ag; Havde, about two | 
and twenty miles from Mauri: This palace, 
(including the monaſtery, churchs 4% „li- 
- . brary, and other buildings) is not only the moſt 
magnificent in Spain, but perhaps in KEurqge,- 
.and is reckoned by the Spaniards the eighth wan- 
der of the world. The whole pile of building is 
a vaſt ſquare, about three thouſand feet in com- 
paſs, all of fine grey ſtone dug out of a- neigh- 
bouring mountain, and ſo well poliſhed, that it 
looks like marble. - The windows of the four 
fronts, including thoſe in the pavilions at each 
corner, amount to upwards of eleven hundred; 
but thoſe within are computed at as many thou- 
ſands, The principal front faces the weſt, . hav- 


ing three noble gates, eſpecially that in the 


| | : 
This palace was built by Philip II. of Spain, in me- 
mory of 12255 his rant, Flr over the French near 
St. Quintin in Picardy, in the year 1557, on St. Laurence's 
day; to the honour of which ſaint the king had made a vo 
. to. ered this ſtately edifice, in caſe his troops: overcame the 
enemy. | e 
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middle, which leads to the church, a la 
beautiful ſtructure, built in imitation of j ofa Pe- 
[ter's at Rome. It is 364 feet long, 230 broad, 
and of a proportionable height. The roof, which 
is finely: gilt and painted, is ſupported columns 
of the Doric order, dividing it into fix ſtately 
Hes, with forty-eight chapels and altars, beſides 
the grand one at the eaſt end, which is magni- 
ficent beyond deſcription. T he tabernacle of the 
great altar is of porphyry, wrought with the point 
of a diamond; it is made in the form of a cu- 
pola, ſupported by eighteen columns of agate, and 
adorned with gold and precious ſtones. The al- 
tar itſelf. is of fine black mardle, and behind it 
the wall is lined with a ſquare piece of pg 
herein one may ſee the i . the church as plain 
as in — It is aſtoniſhing to behold 
the ſacriſty or veſtry, filled with the veſtments, 
chalices, and other coſtly veſſels and utenſils be- 
longing to the church. Here are à great number 
nz of : ſaints, &c. of excellent workman- 
— and ſeveral of the ſmaller ſort are of gold 
-and filver. The paintings, which are reckoned 
above ſixteen hundred, are many of them large, 
and done by the moſt eminent maſters. Under- 
neath the grand chapel is a large and beautiful 
mauſoleum or burying-place for the royal family, 
which is called the Pantheon, being a trotunda, 
duilt after the manner of mat temple "od Rome. 
The deſcent to it conſiſts of more than fifty 
marble ſteps, and the gate that opens into it is 
braſs gilt, and of very curious workmanſhip, The 
dome is lined with jaſper intermixed with little 
plates of braſs, and the pavement is likewiſe 
compoſed of ſquares of jaſper and marble, form- 
ing a ſtar in the middle. Facing the entrance is 
a kind of chapel or oratory, adorned in the moſt 
ſumptuous 
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ticular deſcription of them would carry us too 


paintings; to ſay nothing of the fine hang- 


conſiſts of five courts or ſquares, one larger than 


ings, amongſt which N is. one repreſenting 
5 ©. 
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fumptuous manner imaginable, particularly with 
a crucifix enriched with diamonds and other pre- 
cious ſtones. In the middle of this noble vault 
we ſee a large brazen candleſtick, ſupported by 
figures of angels, and the four Evangeliſts of 
the fame metal; and \in_ twenty-ſix niches, 
which are embelliſhed with the richeſt ornaments, 
are placed as many urns or ſepulchres of black 
marble, twelve or thirteen: whereof, are already- 
filled with the deceaſed kings and queens of Spain, 
and the reſt wait to receive the remains of ſuc- 
ceeding monarchs. — As to the royal apartments, 
(or what we may properly call the Palace) a par- 


far; and therefore we ſhall only obſerve, that 
they are large, ftately, furniſhed in the moſt 
mig | 


mag manner, and adorned with every 
thing that is rich and beautiful. "Fhroughout the 
— 1 we ſee a variety of marble, jaſper, and 


other curious ſtones, - carved by the beſt maſters, 
and in the grandeſt taſte ; and all the halls, gal- 
leries, ſtair-caſes, &e. are filled with excellent 


The monaſtery (in which there are two hun- 
dred religious monks of the order of St. Jerom) 


the reſt, each of them adorned. with a marble 
fountain. The grand cloiſter, which is two hun- 
dred and ten feet ſquare, is paved with. black. and! 
white marble, as are likewiſe the walks of the 

den within it; and at the bottom of it is a 
Feautiful chapel in form of a dome, open on. all 
ſides, and ſupported. by marble columns. The 
zefeftory,' or hall where the religious take their 
meals, is very long, and adorned with fine paint- 
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Charles V. and Philip II. carried to heaven by 
angels. There are ſeveral _- infirmaries for the 
ſtick belonging to this. monaſtery, two grand 
apartments to entertain ſtrangers, nine kitchens, 
above forty rooms under ground for offices of di- 
vers kinds, and eleven vaſt ciſterns, that will 
hold two hundred tons of water. — The college, 
where a number of young ſtudents are main- 
tained at the king's expence, -is a very handſome 
building; and the library is in all reſpects an- 
ſwerable to the reſt of this noble and ſurprizing 
edifice. It contains a fine collection of books 
in all languages and faculties, both printed and 
manuſcript, diſpoſed, in a very elegant manper, 
the ſtands or ſhelves being neatly, carved, and 
made of the choiceſt forts of wood in Spain ar 
the Indies. The floor is beautifully paved with 
marble, and the cieling is adaxned with admirable 
paintings repreſenting the liberał arts and ſciences. 
The books, which are about 100, ooo, are placed 
in five galleries one above another, all finely 
painted by Titian and other celebrated maſters, — 
But it is time to conclude, for to deſcribe every 
particular in the Eſcurial as it deſerves, would 
fill a volume , and we have already exceeded our 
narrow limits. mack Mt hes 


The deſcription of the Eſcurial by F. Franciſco de los 
Santos actually makes a large folio; and to g ive the reader ſome 
idea of the furprizing granveur of this palace, it is worth ob- 
ſerving, that, according to that author's computation, it 
would take up moe than four days to go through all i 
rooms and apartments, the length of the way being reck- 
oned thirty three Spaniſh leagues, which is above a hundred 
and twenty Engliſh miles. e may judge farther of this by 
nat Alvarez de Colmenar tells us in hisDelices de I'Eſpagne, 
viz. that there are fourteen thouſand doors belonging to uus 
palace, and eleven thouland windows. | 
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Tux palace of Aranjuez, about thirty miles 
ſouth of Madrid, though much inferior to the 
Eſcurial in bigneſs and elegancy of ſtructure, yet 
far exceeds it for delightful gardens and water- 
works, which are here in the higheſt perfection. 
It is ſituated in an iſland formed by the conflux 
of the Tagus and the Xarama, and a large ca- 
nal cut from one river to another. A handſome 
tertace runs round the gardens, which are ſo well 
ſupplied with water from the Tagus, that they 
are never ſcorched with the ſun's heat, but kept 
in a conſtant bloom and beautiful verdure. Ina 
word, the great number of fine fountains, grot- 
tos, caſcades, ſhady walks, ſummer-houſes, &c. 
render this palace. the moſt charming of any in 
the kingdom, though the Eſcurial is moſt fre- 
quented by the royal family. © 

H1$ Catholic majeſty's palace at Madrid 
'a ſpacious and urs urn edifice, conſiſting o 
ſeveral courts, with piazzas round them, and a 
great many gilt balconies, which make a pretty 
appearance. The royal apartments are very richly 
furniſhed, and adorned' with fine tapeſtries, 
paintings, buſts, ſtatues, &c. too many to he de- 
ſcribed or enumerated. — Juſt without the town, 
upon the 7 of a hill, the king has another 
ſtately and pleaſant palace, called El Buen Re- 
iro, or, The good Retreat, it being his uſual re- 
tirement in the heat of ſummer, or when wearied 
with the hurry of the court and city. It con- 
ſiſts of a ſpacious ſquare, flanked with pavilions 
at each corner, having a parterre and a beautiful 
fountain in the middle of it. The aparments 
are large and magnificent, furniſhed in the moft 
elegant and coſtly manner, and embelliſhed with 
exquiſite paintings and other ornaments. As for 
the park and gardens, they are a perfect paradiſe, 

| "0 having 
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haying fine ſhady walks, canals, grottos, foun- 
tains, ſtatues, and all the pleafing variety that 
art and nature can produce, to form a delight- 
ful retirement. 1 | 
_ Troucy we have dwelt ſo long upon this. 
ſubject, we muſt not leave it without taking ſome 
notice of an ancient caſtle or palace at Granada, 
built by the Mooriſh kings, which is ſtill kept 
in good repair, and juſtly eſteemed a wonder for 
its EL and magnificence. In the way to 
it we paſs by a palace of a more modern date, 
built by ſome of the kings of Spain, but never 
uite finiſhed, and now neglected and running to 
cay. The Mooriſh palace appears like a cita- 
del, being ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, fortified: 
with towers and baſtions, and is large enough to 
receive a garriſon of forty thouſand men. We 
firſt enter into a grand court paved with marble, 
which has a fountain at each corner, and a fine ca- 
nal of ſpring water in the middle of it, from 
whence it is conyeyed by Pipes into the halls and. 
chambers of the palace. "The whole building is 
of free-ſtone, but the inſide of the walls are lined 
of the rooms are many of them gilt, and through- 
out the palace we meet with hieroglyphical figures 
and inſcriptions, . But the moſt beautiful part 0 
this royal edifice is a ſpacious ſquare called El 
Quadro de los Leones, which has a fie ftone- 
ga lery running round it, ſupported by a hundred. 
and ſeventeen columns of white marble. In the: 
middle of the ſquare is a noble fountain, where- 
a large marble baſon is ſupported by twelve figures. 
of lions, which throw water aut of their mouths 


inceffantly. The park and gardens, which lie: 
on the declivity of the hill on which this palace: 


is ſituated, are very delightful z and the whole- 
ſtructurs 
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ſtructure is a ſufficient monument of the gran- 
deur of the Mooriſh prinees. | | 
Tur late royal palace at Liſbon deſerves to be 
mentioned among the reſt, not only as a beauti- 
ful and ſtately fabric, but on account of its plea- 
ſant ſituation, having a charming proſpect over the 
river Tagus “, where it is ſo deep, that the largeſt 
ſhips can anchor before the windows of the palace. 
The apartments were well diſpoſed, very richly fur- 
niſhed, and adorned with fine tapeſtry, paintings, 
and other decorations, In it were two galleries 
about a hundred paces in length, in the firſt and 
ſecond ſtories, with balconies in the windows, 
In the third ſtory was the royal library, which 
contained a great number of valuable ks in 
reſſes. Within the palace were alſo ſeveral 
| Kea rooms, where the Cortes, or States, the 
Council of war, and the Courts of Juſtice af- 
ſemble. The king's chapel was an * build, 
ing, richly adorned, and ſbining wi go and 
azure, the very ſilver alone being valued at near 
2 million ſterling. Adjoining to the palace was 
a ſquare court ſurrounded with a | meg. where 
2 merchants meet, and expoſe their goods to 
©, ntl 14 1 4 5 
Tas palace was ſtanding, and ap with 
the utmoſt ſplendor, when it was ſuddenly de- 
ſtroyed by that dreadful earthquake, which hap- 
pened on the firſt of November 1755. This cir- 
cumſtance will render it neceſlary to give ſome ac- 


# This river has been long famous for its golden fands, 
or ſmall particles of gold mixed amongſt them, as we | 
from Ovid, Mela, Pliny, and other ancient writers; aud 
it is ſaid the kings of Portugal have a ſcepter made of that 
gold, thay which no purer is to be found is the world. 


count 
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count of that terrible calamity, which we ſhalf 
do from the obſervations of the reverend Mr. 
Clark, who was at Liſbon ſo lately as the latter 
end of the year 1761. We paſſed, ſays he, 
through ſome ſtreets, near a mile in ſen th, 
«© where the houſes were all fallen on each Hae: 
«© and lay in that undiſtinguiſhed heap of ruin, 
4 into which they ſunk at the firſt convulſive 
« ſhocks. Not that the reader is to imagine, 
« that the greateſt part of that fine city fell on 
« that fatal morning; ſo'far from it, that, I be- 
« Jieve, not above one-fourth part of it was de- 
'« ſtroyed : for it prevailed more in one particular 
-«« quarter than the reſt ; and there the deſolation 
« was almoſt univerſal, for there was fcarce an 
« houfe or building that was not thrown down. 
„In the other parts of the city, fome- ſingle, ill- 
« conditioned, ruinous buildings fell, but the reſt 
« ſtood, And there is fcarce a ſtreet but you will 
„ ſee ſhores; and props fixed to the buildings on 
« each ſide, to prevent their falling even now; 
« they having ſuffered ſo much from the ſhocks 
« they had received. Confidering how much time 
« has elapfed ſince the earthquake, little has 
« been rebuilt in proportion. — They have built 
« cuſtom-houſe, an arſenal, a theatre, and 
<< ſome few other buildings. All agree, that the 
« fire occaſionet infinitely more havock than the 
« earthquake, Thouſands of the inhabitants; 
e unhappily, in the firſt confufion of their fear, 
« taking the ill- judged ſtep of thronging into 
« the churches ; the doors of which being ſome- 
« times ſhut by the violence of the erowd, and 
« ſometimes locked by miſtake, when the fire 
c ſeized the roofs ef thoſe buildings, theſe un- 
« happy ſufferers were moſt of them deſtroyed.z 


« ſome by ſheets of lead, that poured wer 
mo 
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* molten deluge upon their heads; others maſhed 
<< by the fall of the roofs, and the reſt burnt alive. 
* Gne's imagination can ſcarce form à ſcene of 
„ confuſion, horror, and death, more dreadful 
« than this. After the ſhocks were over, the fire 
continued burning for many weeks; and it is 
* thought was one principal cauſe of their eſcape- 
« ing the plague, as the putrefaction of the bo- 
« dies was by that means much leſs. - ' + * 

„„ Tu calculation of the number that periſh- 
« ed, as they kept no regiſters, muſt be in a great 
« meaſure conjectural, but that thouſands and 
© ten thouſands were deſtroyed, there is no 
„ doubt. The morning on which it happened 
'« was moſt remarkably ſerene and pleaſant, par- 
< ticularly about ten o'clock, and in one quarter 
4 more, all was involved in this dreadful ſcene 
© of terror and deſtruction. As this event pro- 
« duced many changes, thoſe among the com- 
« mercial parts of the city were not the leaſt re- 
«© markable. One, who yeſterday was at the eve 
% of bank ruptey, found himſelf to-day with his 
&* books cleared; and hundreds, who lived in 
s eafe and affluence, as ſoon as they had re- 
covered ſrom theii firſt pannic and diſmay, ſaw 
« want and poverty ſtare them in the face. 
Tur moſt magnificent palace of the king of 
Portugal is ſituated at Mafra, in a ſandy and bar- 

ren ſpot, in purſuance of a vow made by king 
John V. to found a convent for the pooreſt fria 
in the kingdom. Upon enquiry, the mean 
convent appeared to be at Mafra, where twelve 
Franciſcans lived together in a hut. In order to 
accompliſh this vow, the king procured from 
Rome the draught of 'a building, that was great- 
ly to exceed the Eſcurial in Spain, already de- 
— and this he erected. In the centre 

ſtands 
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ſtands a temple built entirely of marble ; and be- 
hind the choir, is a houſe endowed with a large 
revenue for two hundred capuchins, who officjate 
in this magnificent church as chaplains. To the 
right of this building is a ſuperb and ſpacious pa- 
lace for the king, the royal family, and the chief of- 
ficers of the court. On the left is another palace 
equal in : grandeur. to the former, for the patri- 
arch and twenty-four canons, who have the pri- 
vilege of wearing mitres. Twelve thouſand 
people were employed in raiſing theſe ſtruc- 
tures, which are faid to have coſt three-fourths 
of the royal treaſure, and of the gold brought by 
the Brazil fleets. At the diſtance of a mile from 
the church ſtands an elegant houſe encompaſſed 
by a ſmall wood, which, in this ſandy waſte, has 
a fine effect. The palace at Mafra —— ſeated 
near the fea, ſerves for a land-mark. T 
Tux king of Portugal has likewiſe a large and 
beautiful palace at Villa Vitioſa, where, ſince the 
deſtruction of that at Liſbon, he generally re- 
ſides. This palace has a park three leagues in 
circumference. - | RE” DOTS 
VI ſhall now take notice of ſome remarkable 
buildings of à different kind in Spain. In the ci- 
of Madrid is a grand ſquare, called the 


Rasa Mayor, four hundred and thirty-ſix! feet 


long, encompaſſed with noble piazzas, in the 
front of 30 flately houſes, built with the utmoſt 
uniformity, continued rows of 'ba]conies joini 
one to another; and no houſe. being permitt 


to vary in the leaſt from the general form of the 


building, either in the windows, balconies, or 


other | ornaments, In this ſquare- are celebrated 


the bull-baitings, which we ſhall hereafter de- 
ſcribe, and the other public ſhews of * it 
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being ſo ſpacious as to contain, with great caſe, 
$0,000 ſpectators. 

AT Valladolid is likewiſe a great ſquare, with 
2 piazza, the exact model of that at Madrid, 
conſiſting of 500 arches, and 300 windows, all 
in full view, with 330 ſtately gates leading into 
thoſe buildings. | | l 8 
WV ſhall conclude this article with taking no- 
'tige of ſome of the moſt remarkable aqueducts 
and bridges in Spain. One of the moſt extraor- 
dinary ſtructures of the former kind is the Sega» 
vian aqueduct, which extends to a ſmall river 
called Rio Frio, that riſes in the ſkirts of a paſs in 
the mountains, and takes from it as much water 
as would fill a duct capable of mowing a hu- 
man body. It is received into an arch of ſtone, 
at the diſtance of 500 paces from the city of 
Segovia, and from thence begins to run in the 
channel of the aqueduct, which does not require 
more elevation than 17 feet. By little and 
little the height increaſes as it comes to deeper 
ground, but without requiring more than one 
range of arches, till the water has patled over 
65, where the arch is of the height of 39 feet, cloſe 
toa Franciſcan convent. There beginning to wind 
from eaſt to weſt, they require two ranges of 
arches, one arch being put upon the ather. In 
the part, where the valley is the loweſt, the aque- 
quct is 102 feet high; the channel enters by the 
battlements of the walls, with an extreme ele- 
vation from the ground to the top of the arch, 
and the * extends through che middle of 
the city, from eaſt to weſt, with an arched duct 
ſ> large, that a man may walk in it; and from 
thence dividing, it extends to the public foun- 
tains, and the ciſterns of convents and private 
houſes. Tbis ſtructure conſiſts of 161 
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of hewn ſtone; which is a kind of blueiſh granite. 
It was doubtleſs built by the ancient Romans, 
and ſome attribute it to the emperor Frajan. In 
two niches on the higheſt. part, were formerly 
ſtatues of Hercules, which are now changed for 
thoſe of our Jady of St.-Sabaſtian. þ | 
THERE is a bridge over the Guadiana at Ba- 
dajoz, which is a ſtately fabric of ſtone, conſiſt- 
ing of thirty arches, and above five hundred 
yup in length. At Saragoſſa there are two noble 
bridges over the Ebro, the one of ſtone, the 
other of wood, which latter is reckoned the fineſt 
of the kind in Europe.-Nor muſt we forget the 
magnificent bridge over the Manzanarez at Ma- 
drid, built by Philip the Second, which is very 
long and lofty *. To theſe we may add the fine 
bridge over the Mondego at Coimbra in Portu- 
gal, conſiſting of a double range of arches one 
above another, forming a covered way, through 
which people paſs, wickbut being expoſed to the 
weather. And many more might be mentioned, 
but the detail would be dry and tedious. 


£ Of the SPANTARDS and PORTUGUESE: 
. HE Spaniards have been always remark- 


- able for their grave and ſolemn behaviour, 
but they begin to leave off their ancient faſhions, 
and at court copy in their dreſs the French. 
Hence they do not always appear abroad in a 


As the Manzanarez is a ſmall river, and almoſt dry in 
ſummer, it gave occaſion to a pleaſant ſaying of a certain 
. ambaſſador, who ſaw 'it at that ſeaſon, That they ſhould 
either buy water, or ſell the bridge, — However, the river 
does not always appear fo deſpicable, being ſometimes ve 
much ſwelled by rains or melted ſnows falling from the 
. mountains, _ . » n 6 «7 
| ſhort 
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ort cloak and coat, with a long ſword, curled, 
whiſkers, and a pair of ſpectacles on their noſe. 
With reſpect to their morals, they are remark- 
able both for their frugality and their love of 
pomp, their abhorrence of drunkenneſs, their 
fidelity, valour and intrepidity. The baron de 
Monteſquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, obſerves, 
that they have'been in all ages famous for their 
honeſty and fidelity, that they have frequently 
ſuffered death rather than reveal a ſecret, and 
that all the nations who trade to Cadiz, readily 
truſt their fortunes to the Spaniards, and have 
never yet repented of their having repoſed too 
much confidence in their integrity ; and this our 
merchants who trade 'thither have always expe- 
rienced. On the other hand, they are too much 
given to women, and their jealouſy, where either 
a wife, daughter, ſiſter, or even miſtreſs is con- 
cerned, ſeldom fails to end in bloodſhed; for they 
think no means too cruel, baſe, or unjuſt, either 
to gratify their revenge, or wipe off any ſtain 
caſt upon their honour. Pride of birth is no 
where carried to a greater height; and the inſi- 
nuation that a man is deſcended from the Moors, 
is ſufficient to make him vindicate the purity of 
his blood, by ſtabbing the ſlanderer, or cauſing 
bim to be privately aſſaſſinated. Yet the ſame 
warmth of temper, which excites them to re- 
venge, renders them open to friendſhip, and 
ready to exert themſelves in the generous and 
friendly offices of humanity, In ſhort, they have 
a mixture of the molt amiable virtues, and the moſt 
ſhocking vices ; and while they. affect a baugh- 
ty air to thoſe. with whom they are unacquaint- 


ed, no people upon earth are more courteous to 


thoſe with waom they are intimate. 'They hate 
the French, not only on account of their being 
| too 
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too much careſſed at court, but from their being 
ſhocked and diſguſted at their ſprightlineſs and le- 


vity, ſo oppoſite to their own natural gravity, 
while they are, in general, fond of the nglith, 
and the common people frequently cry, Let us 
have a peace with England, and a war with all 
the world beſides, | 5 
TRE women are generally very lean, and have 
black eyes, flat boſoms, and ſmall feet, and tho” 
the men fit on chairs, the ladies fit croſs-le 
on velvet cuſhions, a cuſtom which they derived 
from the Moors. They are ſaid to be addicted to 
painting their faces, tho' in-moſt places they are 
_— much at home by the jealouſy of their huſ- 
bands. | 
Out of the greateſt inconveniencies a ſtranger 
finds in travelling through this country, is the 
wretched accommodations to be met with in the 
public roads, The reverend Mr. Clerk obſerves, 
that you muſt abſolutely carry your proviſions and 
bedding along with you; and even then, unleſs 
you can lie down in your cloaths, eat eggs, oni- 
ons, and cheeſe; fleep while your mules reſt, 
riſe the moment you are called, and ſet out early 
in the morning before the heat comes on, you 
will fare ill as a traveller. It is a good method, 
ſays he, to carry dry tongues with you, hard eggs, 
ſome portable ſoup, tea, ſugar, and ſpirituous 
liquors, not forgetting even pepper and ſalt; and 
whenever you meet with good bread, meat, fowls, 
and wine, always to buy them, whether you 
want them or not, becauſe you know not what 
to-morrow may produce, A knife, fork, and 
ſpoon, 'are abſolutely neceſfary, for you will find 
none; nor ſhould you omit a candleſtick, wax 


candles, and a pair of ſnuffers ; but great care 


muſt be taken to carry as few books as . 
le 
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left they ſhould be ſeized by the Tnquiſition, and 
neither tobacco nor rum, which ate contraband 


the ſeizure, of your baggage, ' | 

A taſte for gallantry and dancing prevails 
univerſally in Spain, and theſe are the two ruling 
paſſions of the country. The latter is their fa- 
vourite entertainment, and their graveſt matrons 
never think themſelves excluded by age from this 
diverſion ;3 hence it is not uncommon to ſee the 
grandmother, mother, and daughter all joining in 
the ſame dance, n 

THo” the men and women all wear the ſame 
dreſs in the ſtreet and at maſs, yet the ladies in 
their private viſits wear as great a variety of dreſs, 
and of a much richer ſort than thoſe in England. 
The Spaniards uſually breakfaſt and ſup in bed; 
their breakfaſt is generally chocolate, they ſel- 
dom drinking tea, Their dinner is uſually a 
pochero, or beef, veal, mutton, pork, bacon 
and greens boiled together: but if it be a richer 
or more expenſive mixture of meats and delica- 
cies, it is then termed an Olla Podrida, or what 
we term an Olio. They are fond of garlic, and 
have a proverb, that olives, ſallad, and radiſhes, 
are food for gentlemen. | 

THe number of ſervants, kept by the gran» 
dees and people of the firſt rank, is exceeding 
t, for ſome of them have 3 or 400 domeſtics, 


and the Engliſh ambaſſador, in compliance with the 


taſte of the country, keeps near'a hundred, As 
their coaches are uſually drawn by four mules, 
they have two poſtilions, with generally four, 
and fometimes fix footmen behind the coach. In 
the hot weather they take out the ſides and backs 
of their coaches, for the ſake of the air. They 
ſeldom ufe a fedan, and when they do, oy 
ä 5 ave 


goods, and may occaſion the detention, if not 
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have always, two footmen who go on each ſide 
e hindmoſt chairman, in order to hold him up, 


— 


in caſe he ſtumbles. There are al ſo two on each 
ſide of the ſedan, and two who follow behind 
2 lanthorns, tho' it be in the middle of the 
; Tur moſt favourite diverſion of the Spaniards 
and Portugueſe being their Bull- feaſts, which are 
peculiar. to thoſe nations, we ſhall give a parti- 
cular deſcription of one of them exhibited in the 
Plaga Mayor on the 1th of July 1760. I he 
ſquare was thronged with people, and all the bal- 
conies ornamented with different coloured ſilks, 
and the houſes crowded from the top to the bot- 
tom. A ſloping ſcaffold was alſo placed round 
for the common people, and raiſed about eight or 
nine feet from the ground. | 


T x cavaliers who were to fight the bulls, were 
four in number, and came in tour coaches, of a 
ſingular make, with glaſſes at the ends, and 
quite open at the ſides, from whence they bowed 
to. the people in the balconies, and were accom- 

anied by their ſponſers, the dukes of Oſſuna, 
3 Arcos, and Medina Cceli. Before the royal 
family came, a company of halberdiers, followed 
by ſeven or eight of the king's coaches, preceding 
his coach of ſtate, which was extremely rich, 
the pannels being beautifully painted, and the 
whole adorned with gilding. This was followed 
by a coach with ſome of the great, officers, and 
next came the king and queen in a magnificent 
co ch painted blue, with the ornaments of ſol d 


ſi ver, and a crown, at the top: the trappings 


of the horſes were likewiſe adorned with ſilver 
and large white plumes. _ Then followed the 
coaches of the prince of Aſturias, the two In- 
zautas, and Don Lewis, with their attendants. | 
i ET THEIR 
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Tuxix majeſties ſat oppoſite to the balcony of 
the Engliſh ambaſſador, in which was our author, 
This laſt was gilt, and had a canopy and cur- 
tains of ſcarlet and gold. On the right hand of 
the king's balcony, which was alſo magnificent- 
ly adorned, were placed the reſt of the royal fa- 
mily, and on the left the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber in a row, dreſſed in a uniform of blue 
and red, richly embroidered with gold. At length 
two companies of boys, in an uniform of red 
taffety jackets and caps, watered the ſquare, and 
then came the fix chief alguazils of the city, 
mounted on fine horſes covered with rich trap= 
pings, and dreſſed in the old Spaniſh habit, black 
with flaſhed ſleeves, great white flowing wigs, 

E with feathers of different 
colours, advanced towards the king's balcony, 
under which they were obliged to ſtay to receive 
his orders, | | | 

THz troops belonging to the cavaliers at 
Ne e the ſquare in four large companies, 
dreſſed in ſilk Mooriſh liveries, elegantly orna- 
mented with lace and embroidery : theſe firſt 
bowed to the king's balcony, and then went inpro- - 
ceſſion round the ſquare. After them came the four 


_ cayaliers, or knights in the old Spaniſh dreſs, 


with plumes in their hats, mounted on fine horſes,. 
each holding in his hand a flender lance, and at- 
tended by two men on foot, dreſſed in light filk 
of the colour of his livery, with cloaks of the 
ſame :. theſe never forſake his fide, and are his 
principal defence. The cavaliers then diſpoſe 
themſelves for the encounter, the firſt placing 
himſelf oppoſite to the door of the place where 
the bulls are kept, and the other at ſome diſtance 
oY GIS „„ 
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Ar a fignal given by his majeſty, the doors 


opened, and the bull appeared, to the ſound of 
martial muſic, and the loud acclamations of the 


people, when ſeeing one of the attendants of the 


firſt * Gpraltict ſpteading his "cloak before him, he 
aimed directly at him; but the man eafily awoid- 
ed him, and gave his maſter an opporreunity of of 
breaking his ſpear in the bull's neck. In the 
manner the bull was tempted to engage the other 
cavaliers, and always with the fame fucceſs, till 
being wounded by each of their lances, he was 
encountered by the other men on foot, who after 
playing with him with incredible agility, as long 
as they thought proper, eaſily diſpatched him by 
thruſting a ſword either into his neck or ſide, 
which brings him to the ground, and then they 
ſtrike a dagger or ſword behind his horns into the 


ſpine, which is always immediate death. After 
this the bull is hurried Toff by mules finely adorn- 


ed with rich trappings. 


Tux cavaliers being at length ſufficiently tired . 


with theſe exploits, the king gave them leave to 
retire, and bulls of a more furious nature were let 
out one at a time from another door, and were 
encountered by men on foot, who were ſo far 


from fearing their rage, that they ſtrove to in- 
creaſe it by darting at them little barbed darts, or- 
namented with bunches of paper, ſome of which 


were filled with gun 1 Seed and no ſooner ſtuck 
went off like a ſerpent. 


in the bull, than t 
They had alſo ;oat fins blown up with wind, and- 


increaſed the fu uy of the bull by placing them 
made a very „Aue part of 


before him, whi 


the entertainment. Many of the bulls, how- 
ever, would” not"attatk them, and one of the 
moſt furious that did, Thewed more fear than in 


Oun 


encountering the moſt ſturdy antagoniſt,” 
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- Qua author's apprehenſions were at firſt prin- 
cipally excited for the men on foot, but the ca- 
valiers were in much more danger, their barkeit 
being too full of fire to be 2 

being denz 


wete every moment in 
thrown ; indeed two horſes were gored, 


one of which was overthrown with his rider, who 
had the fortune to eſcape unhurt, The 
courage of theſe horſes is ſo great, that they have 
been often known to advance towards the bull, 
when their bowels have been trailing on the 
ground. ö 

Tais ſpeRacle, our author adds, is one of the 
fineſt in the world, whether it be conſidered 
merely with reſpec to the ſplendor of the ſight, 
or ag an exertion of the amazing agility and dex 
terity of the performers, The Spaniards are ſo- 
devoted to it, that the very women would pawn. 
their laſt rag to ſee it. Nothing can be imagined 
more crowded than the houſes even to the top of 
the * 3 —— dearly do they pay for their plea- 
ſure, b pent t er in the hotteſt ſun, 
and with _ . ſuffocating heat that can be 
endured, This is certainly a remnant of Mooriſh, 
and, perhaps, Roman barbarity ; but tho it will 
not bear the ſpeculation of the cloſet, or the 
compaſſionate feelings of the tender heart, which. 
muſt brand it with the name of cruelty ; yet it 
muſt be confeſſed, that it has all the good effects. 
of- chivalry, and teaches to deſpiſe danger, and to 
afford a generous aſſiſtance to thoſe engaged with. 
us in dangerous and difficult enterpriſes, 

Tux bull feaft in this magnificent ſquare, is 
never exhibited, but upon ſome extraordinary oe. 
caſion, as the N or marriage of 
kings; but there is à theatre without the 
where there are bull N every fortnight, Saen 

*. 
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are, by ſome people, greatly preferred to tho 
others; for tho' there is little difference in the 
manner of engaging the bulls, yet they being 
_ furious, this is attended with ſtill greater 
ange a e bog g e dis, 
Tk ſame reverend divine, from whom we 
have borrowed the above deſcription of the bull 
feaſt, gives us a very ſtrange idea of the Spaniſn 
theatre, which he viſited at the ſeaſon for acting 
the Autos, or plays, in ſupport of the Catholic 
Faith. The theatre made a good appearance with 
reſpect to its ſize and ſhape, but was ſome what 
dirty and ill-lighted; and what was even worſe, 
had an equal mixture of day-light and candles. 
The prompter appeared with his head through a 
little trap-door, above the level of the ſtage, and 
read the play loud enough to be heard by the 
people in the boxes. The pit made a motly ap- 
pearance, many ſtanding in their night-caps and 
cloaks, while officers and ſoldiers were interſperſed 
among the dirtieſt mob. Indeed the ſide and front 
boxes were filled with perſons well dreſſed, and 
that which anſwered to our two ſhilling gallery, 
was filled with women all in the ſame uniform, 
a dark, pefticoat, and a white woollen veil. The 
actors were indeed dreſſed even in richer cloaths 
than thoſe worn in our theatres, and theſe ü 
perpetually changed, in order to ſhew the ex- 
penſive variety of their wardrobe, After ſeveral 
tedious and inſipid ſcenes was an interlude of hu- 
mour. One of the comedians addreſſed a lad 
who ſung very agreeably, and offered her a — 
of money: mean while a man brought in three 
barbers; blocks, which he placed upon the ſtage, 
and firſt dreſſed in men's cloaths; but then un- 
dreſſiig them, he clothed! them in women's ap- 
| parel. Soon after came in three men, who were 
ee, er reſolved 
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reſolved | to 2 thoſe three ladies, but they 
proved inflexibly coy, and their gallants in 2 
little time diſcovered their miſtake. At length, 
after ſome tireſome, unintereſting ſcenes, filled 
with fuſtian and bombaſt, an actor dreſſed in a 
long purple robe, in the character of Chriſt, 
preached to the four quarters of the world in their 
proper dreſſes; Europe and America heard him 
with joy, but Aſia and Africa preſerved their in- 
fidelity. The perſon who then repreſented the 
bleſſed Saviour, was ſoon after blindfolded, buf- 
feted, ſpit upon, bound, ſcourged, crowned with 
thorns, and compelled to bear his croſs; when 
kneeling down, he cried Padre mi ! Padre mi / 
Father! Father ! why haſt thou forſaken mel 
After this, placing himſelf againſt the wall, with 
his hands extended, as if on the croſs, he imi- 
tated the expiring agonies of our Saviour, At 
length, one of the actreſſes unbound him, took 
off his crown and purple robes; and he, putting 
on his wig and coat, joined the reſt of the actors 
in a dance. 'Afterwards one of the actreſſes, in 
a long ſpeech, explained the nature and deſign of 
the ſacraments; and the play concluded with 
Cbriſt appearing in a ſhip triumphant. 
Oon author ſoon after went to ſee a regular 
comedy and had-two other Engliſh gentlemen in 
the ſame box with him. They underſtood- very 
little of the firſt act, in which appeared a 
king, a queen, and an enchantreſs, but the inte: 
lude, with which-it was/coneluded was extremel 
low. The ſcene repreſented the inſide of a Spa- 
niſh inn during the night: three feather- beds, 
and as many blankets, were br upon the 
ſtage: the queen and her maids uf honour, perſo- 
nating the miſtreſs of the inn and her maids, im- 
1 began to * beds. — 
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ſix men came, in order to lie there; and lone of 
them being a miſer, had rolled his money in ao 
or 30 pieces of paper. They undreſſed before 
the ladies, by pulling off ſix or ſeven pair of 
breeches, and as many coats and waiſtdoatsg and 
Lot into bed, two and two: the jeſt now opn- 
'hſted in ſeeing them kick the cloaths off one an- 
other, and then fight, as the ſpectator is to ſup- 
poſe, in the dark. The abſurdity and ridicu- 
louſneſs of this ſcene, ſays our reverend au- 
* thor, made us laugh immoderately. The fight 
of the feather- beds, the men kicking and ſprawl- 
ing, the prals M applauſe that echoed through the 
«© houſe; were truly inconceivable; tho, I believe. 
cour neighbours in the next box, thought we laugh 
ed at the wit and humour of the author. It was 
sa ſcene that beggars all poſſible deſoription, and 
«< I defy any theatre in Europe, but that of Madrid, 
to produce ſuch another.” When this intenlude 
- was finiſhed, it was ſucceeded by ſomo other ſcenes 
between the king, queen, enchantreſs, and- the 
- reſt of the actors. Five or fix of them drew 
their ſwords: upon this | powerful enchantreſo, 
who boldly parried them with her wand, and to 
their great amazement, retired. unhurt into her 
cell. At other times, the enchantreſs killed with 
lock, and reſtored to life with à ſecond. an 
mort, v after ſeveral riuiculous incidents, the van · 
chantreſs becomes reformed, 'fenOuUnces the devil 
ogad vali: his works; and embraces the Catholic 
- Fuich.: Theſe dramatic pieces are indeed far from 
Hein che. beſt of atheꝰ kind.. 
Tm x:Spuniardroare! not wanting in capa- 
city for the cages, yet; little progreſs can be 
bacpected p frumqthkm, grhile they ate debarred 
226! uſe af their natural talents; for the clergy 


cu6t-heingrvery learned themſclves, it is a -poipe 
D f ? 7 14 


Eats 3 ith doth. 


both | 
and revengeful, both to ane another, am to 
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of policy in them to ſuppreſs all ſcientifical know- 
. among the laity, Hence, tho Spain has 
no leſs than twenty-two univerſities, and ſeveral 
. academies, they are under ſuch reſtrictions, that 
thoſe who attend them, can neyer- make any 
figure in literature; however, in hiſtory the 
Spaniards have many valuable writers, but it is 
dangerous to deſcend too near to the preſent 
time. In poetry they have many writers, beſides 
the celebrated Lopes de Vega, who wrote an he- 
: Foic poem, called The Conqueſt of Jeruſalem, with 
feveral ies and comedies that have been 
juſtly admired; but thoſe which are now, moſt 
frequently ated are miſerable performances, and, 
as the reader has ſeen, a mixture of Penang buf- 
foonery. Indeed their ſongs have a pleaſing air of 
fimplicity, and in ſome of them are much ſenti- 
ment as well as dignity : thoſe upon love are eu- 
tremely chaſte, and ſome of them have a pleaſing 
air of romance, while they are at the ſame time 
grave, majeſtic and penſive, like the people 
«themſelves. The moſt celebrated writers of hu- 
mour in proſe are Cerventes and Guevara. How- 
ever, in phyſic and i „ they are ſaid to be 
at leaſt two. centuries ind the iſh-; but 
wheze. the people are firmly perſuaded that ſaints, 
. miracles, and charms can be d to cure the 
- moſt inveterate diſeaſes, there muſt be little in- 
clination to have recourſe to ar. 4 


II is now time to give ſome .acgount o the 


manners of the 
racterized as bein 


vrhalars generally am- 
» treacherdus, malicious 


ſtrangers; cxafty in their dealings, and themeaner 
| ſort addicted — Am pride 

- the Spaniards, for the zand their ladies 
band upon W with reſpect to 
oh 4 


rank 
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rank and titles; even the ladies ate ſerved by 
their maids and ſlaves on the knee; and, in- 
deed women of quality will ſcarce be ſpaken to 
by mean people in any other poſture. De Farca, 
a Portugueſe writer, fays of his countrymen, 
„ The, nobility. think themſelves gods, andi re- 
e quire a ſort of adoration; the gentry: aſpire to 
« equal them, and the common people diſdain 
„ to be thought inferior to either. However, 
in theſe general characters of whole nations, it 
would be the greateſt injuſtice to extend them to 
every individual; and thoſe who haye been long 
acquainted with the Portugueſe, will give their 
teſtimony, that there are mann noble ner 
to this general character. 
Tux Portugueſe ladies are ſmall of ſtature, 
with their complexions inclining to the olive. 
"Their features are delicate, but their viſage thin. 
ITbey have ſparkling eyes, and their hair Is black 
and ſhining. They have a good ſhare of wit, 
and it is but doing them juſtice. to ſay, that the 
greateſt part of them are generous, charitable, 
and modeſt. They wear hoops and ſeveral 
one over another, of rich ſtuffs trimmed with 
gold and ſilver lace. Their ſhoes are of black Spa- 
niſh leather, ſtrait as a glove; and when they go 
abroad, they have a kind of ſilk ſandals faſtened 
to rings that raiſe them half a foot from the 
round, and make them walk very aukwardly. 
; 5: heir ſtays are high before, but ſcarce reach half 
way up their backs, and would expoſe the tawny 
complexion of their. ſkins, if their ſhoulders were 
not covered with paint. Their hands and feet 
are ſmall and . and their wide 
ſleeves, with broad ruffles buttoned at the wriſts, 
make their hands appear leſs than they are. The 
4 on of quality wear. very fine linen, and 85 | 
13 
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this is ſcarce and dear, dhe meaner fort have 
nonè j for father than Weit (coarſe linen, ch 
— without, The ladies wear about th 
1 broad lated tücker; and ifſtead of a 
„ tye à ſtrin of medals, or reliques, or 

caps be of ſome religious order, about 
their Bao) the ends of which reach down' to the 
ground,” Acroſs the top of the ſtays, they have 
a" kind of breaſt· plate of diamonds, em whence 
harigs either a chain of pearls, or ten or twelve 
tile "knots of diamonds. They have "likewiſe 
bracelets, pendants,” and rings in abundance, 
but no necklaces In their hair they wear a va- 
riety of precious ſtones, ſometimes in the form of 
artificial butterflies, or other inſects, and ſome- 
times they adorn their hair with ribbons and fea- 
thers of various colours, but when they 8 
abroad they throw a veil over all. The Port“ 
tre ſemen generally wear black, and thoſe 


of; the court frequently follow the French faſhion. 


WIr x reſpec to their houſes, the floors and 
cielings | are formed of plain white plaiſter, that 
lodks like poliſhed marble. © Their furniture and 
apartments are Changed according to the ſeaſon of 
the year; and upon the lower floor of their ſum- 
mer apartments,” they uſually throw water every 
Mett, "which" ſoon dries up, and leaves a re- 
freſhing coolneſs. Upon theſe floors they ſpread 
fine mats, and cover the walls with them chair-high, 
and above are hung pictures and looking-gl 

but round the rooms of the ladies apartments are 
cuſhions of ſilk or velvet, "which they fit upon. 


croſs-legged, like the Spaniſh ladies. Between 


the'callfent ure fine tables and cabinets; and at 
cettain diſtances Vaſes" of ſilver, in Gbich are 
orange or jeſſamine trees, hd 16 ine inddWs 
they have frames of ftraw-work' to Keep out = 
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— 12 che upper apartmeſits the ban 
Paintings, plate, looking-glaſſes, and! eabinets, 
are extremely rich, and the floors frequently 'co- 
zal with Turkey carpets. In finer they 
ve A pt very — curtains, but in winter their 
ngs are of velvet trimmed Wich 
— or — — Veſſels of copper, tin, or 
pewter, are ſaid to be never ſeen in the houſes of 
perſons of quality, where they only uſe ſilver, or 
earthen ware; and have many dozens of ſilvet 
plates, and a great number of diſhes of the ſame 
metal. But amidft all this wealth, the bad cecs- 
nomy of the grandees reduces them to a neceſ- 
fitous condition, even while they are encompaſſed 
with this ſplendor : for they are above inſpecting 
the accounts of their ſtewards, and it is beneath 
them to endeavour to beat down the price of any 
a 5 they purchaſe, or even to- take change of a 
op- Keeper out of a piece of gold. As à tradeſ- 
man frequently gives ſeven or eight years credit, 
he is obliged to ſet down double the price the 
goods might be bought for with ready money: 
the tradeſmen, however, ſeldom loſe their debts, 
tor the 'Spaniſh.and Portugueſe grandees have fo 
much honour, that when e for money by 
their tradeſmen, they readily . _ of vere 
reap for the payment. 2 
Fur houſes of the grandes are 3 with 
1 for ſome of them have 4 or 500 of 
? both ſexes, the greateſt part of whom are merely 
"for new. Befides theſe they have abundance of 
| dwarfs, who are dreſſed as fine as poſfible; and 
Rave many\Mooriſh' ſlaves, theſe laſt being-their 
- beſt ſervants; for the others will ſometimes pride 
+ themſelves on having as good blood as their maſ- 
ters: The very beggars rather demand than ſup- 
' plicate- an Wms, alledging. their being old Chriſ- 


tians; 
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tians ; and if you give them no money, they muſt 
de diſmiſſed with — For denne an 
old Chriſtian, or, in other words, of an ancient 
Chriſtian race, is both in Spain and Portugal 
eſteemed the higheſt honour, and far ſuperior to 
What is termed a New Chriſtian, or a Half New 
Chriſtian, by which laſt they mean thoſe whoſe 
new converted anceſtors have been married to old 
Tas food of the Portugueſe is nearly the ſame 
with that of the Spaniards; the men mix water 
With their wine, and the women generally drink 
only water, It is r them, as well 
as with the Spaniards, to betake themſelves to 

about noon, on account of the heat, and to 
tranſact moſt of their buſineſs in the morning and 


evening, or even at night. _ | 
-  Taxy travel here much in the ſame manner as 
in Spain, only the Portugueſe have fewer coaches, 
and travel more by water than the Spaniards, the 
country lying along the ſea coaſt, and being croſ- 
fed by many great rivers that riſe in Spain. The 
mule or the litter are generally uſed ona journey : 
Their horſes, - which are 'prightly, and well 
made, ſerve indeed for ſhort viſits, to prance at a 
proeeſſion, or before the windows of their miſ- 
treſſes; but the mules, for one of which fifty or 
ſixty guineas is frequently given, are fitteſt to 
climb their mountains. 2 

: Tas ſtate of learning in Portugal, is at at 
low an ebb as poſſible. There are indeed univer- 
ſities at Coimbra and Evora: at Liſbon is a royal 
academy for the Portugueſe hiſtory; at Santa- 
rene is an academy of hiſtory, antiquities, and 
languages; and at St. Thomas's is an academy 
of ſciences. on the ſame footing with that at Paris; 

dut while bigotry Fr here at ita preſent 


enormous 
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enormous t, it is impoſſible that ſcience 
ſhould ever flouriſh. An Italian capuchin in 
17455 bel 2 work in the Portugueſe tongue 
on the true method af ſtudy, in four volumes 
quarto, Aid he —· his Portugueſe mar 
jeſty, and there, aſſertz, that the ſchools of this 
country are places of retreat ſor thoſe errors Which 
Newton and Des Cartes have driven out of the 
2 F of Europe; and he even obſerves 
ſe great lights of the world, Galilæo, 
Des Cartes, Newton, and Gaſſendi, ate Con- 
ſidered in Portugal as atheiſts and heretics, not 
to be mentioned but with ſome marks of exeera- 
tion. Thus D'Oliveira, 4 Portugueſe author, 
ſays, in the preface to the firſt volume of -his 
Memoirs, In our country We live in ignorance 
without knowing it; but on — Fortugal, 
our eyes ſeem ſuddenly, te open, and we imme- 
diately ſee. that ignorance. in which, we were 
<« involved. Foreigners allow us underſtanding, 
« doeility, — — diſcernment, and a genius 
* 2 comprehending what is commendable and 
ood ; hut our conceit, our gravity, our con- 
ed manner of life, which deprive us of all 
2 e of thought, expoſe. us to juſt cenſures, 
« and give riſe to thoſe; hateful en other 
40 nations entertain of us.“ 
IE Portugueſe not only neglect Wenden 
to ſuch a — that half the country lies waſte, 
- but all arts and manufactures, tho the country 
- has the fineſt materials, which they diſpoſe of 
unwrought to foreigners, and when worked up, 
purcbaſe them again at a high price. They 
indeed make a little linen, a variety. of ſtraw- 
worb, and a kinds of fruit, particu- 
- larl) y ng hey, haye alſo ſome coarſe filk 
en manufactures, but theſe are trifling "ray | 
ticles, 
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inden aber pee feng. eur the _ 
3 8 'A very Ae dee 
trade, but reap very little profit ſrom it, they be- 
ingtobliged to vend nbt only” their own'produce, 
but all the merchandiſe and riches brought from 
their ſettlements, in other parts of the globe, to 
the Europeans, and particularly the Engliſh and 
Dutch; in exchange for corn and manufactured 
— of all kinds, with which ſupply both 
and its poſſeſſions abroad. The chief 

— Fg of the — imported from 
their on colonies, and 5 rom Brazil; 
theſe are tobaeco, cacao- nuts, ſugars, ſpices, 
drugs, ivory, ebony, Brazil- wood, hides, , 
diamonds, pearls, and other valuable gems. 
Tuovon moſt of the Spaniſh wool is ſent 
abroad unwrought, yet it muſt be acknowledged, 
that the woolen manufactory at Segovia is very 
conſiderable. At Toledo, Granada, and ſome 
other places, they weave taffeties, damaſks, and 
velvets, but none of the beſt; th a vaſt 
number of hands are employed in the filk Ain 
facture in ſeveral parts of che kingdom. þ The 
quantity of filk- produced in Spain is almoſt in- 
credible ; for we are told, that in the neighbour- 
hood of Murcia only, they have ſuch. plenty of 
mulberry- trees, and feed fuch numbers of ſilk- 
worms, as yield them annually 200,000 pound 
weight of that valuable commodity. * 
Ix the province of Biſcay they manufacture 
reat quantities of iron, whole towng being hl- 
fed with ſmiths, cutlers, and other mechanics, 
employed in various works of iron and ſteel, eſpe- 
cially in making ſwords and fire-arms, for which 
they are particularly famous. The city of Cor- 
dua in Andaluſia is noted for a curious ſort” of 
leather, 
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leather, in n in 


other menten ®. 75 g 01 A 0 
Ir is handiy to be what yaſh quanti- 
ties of wine and oil — fon ws and Por- 


tugal, which (together with their raiſins, oran 
lemons,. and other fruits) are chiefly taken. off by 
England and Holland. The moſt noted 
wines are thoſe of Galicia, Alicant, Malaga, Bar- 
celona, and Xeres de la Frontera, in which laſt 
city and its neighbourhood tis ſaid they make 
every year about 60,000 pipes of that generous 
wine from thence called Sherry. x at ye | 

art of, the wine conſumed. in 

m Oporto in Portugal; and this-inderd, wa * 
reckoned the, beſt commadity of that ki 
their oil and. fruits, as well as their manuf 
being inferior to thoſe of Spain. Great quanti- 
ties of ſalt are continually exported from al 

or St. Ubes by che Butch and other nations: 
= the falt. mines. of Catalonia yield a, conſider- 
eee n uk of, Cardona, to whom 


Ia, .notwichfanding what has been 
1 of many of the 
moſt neceſſary trades, and of the few they have, 
s great part is in the hands of the French, who 
are very numerous here; for many of the natives, 
beſides their averſion to work, diſdain to ſtoop to 


laborious employments, hence Mor are obliged 


. The leather brought from e! we call 88 
or Cordornny which being formerly for the upper-lea- 

f ſhoes, it is probable the term Cordwainers, by which 
our darn denominate Shoemakers, was thence derived ;- 
zally as the French workmen, who = that ſort of 
— are ſtill called Cordovanniers. —But ſome derive the 
rench Cordonnier (Shqemaker) and our Cordwaiger from 
— * a rope Gur yg ſhoes were anciently made. of cor 
in ſome parts of Sn. — 


/ 
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to part with the gold and filver they receive 
from America, to purchaſe every thing elſe that 
can contribute to convenience and ſplendor. 


| SpA is extremely well ſituated for trade and 


igation: the Spaniards might therefore be 
heir own carriers, but this advantage they neglect, 
and leave it to other maritime nations, who turn 
it to a very good account. The Spaniards indeed 
deny them all acceſs to their American domini- 
ons, and are fo jealous of having any others in- 
terfere with them in that trade, that no ſoreign 


ſhips müſt ever approach their coaſts-: yet even 


from the commerce carried on in their on ſhips, 
they receive” ſmall advantage, they being little 
more than factors for the French, iſh, 
Dutch, and Italians, who ſend their to 
America by them, and have the Mare in 
their return of gold, ſilver, and other commodi- 
ties. The trade to America was formerly carried 
on by the Flota and galleons. The Flota, or 
Plate- Fleet, conſiſts of a certain number uf ſhips, 
ſome belonging to the king, and others to the mer - 
chants. Theſs uſed to ſet fail from Cadie to 
Mexico about Auguſt, unlading at Vera Cruz, 
and returning to Spain in 18 or 19 months; The 
galleons were two men of war, called Capitana 
and Almiranta, which ſerved as convoy to eight or 
twelve ſhips that put to ſea every March or April. 
Their firſt port was Carthageni ; from then by 
the wr of the Havannah, they returned to 
Spain; but ſince the year 1737, the Flota and 
galleons have been diſcontinued, and the Spaniſh 
trade to America is carried on in regiſter ſhips, 
which any of their merchants may ſend, after 
having obtained a permiffion from the council of 
the Indies. Theſe fail from Cadiz directly to Li- 
ma, Buenos Ayres, Maracaibo, n 
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Cruz, and Campeachy! In 128, an exctuffye 
charter Was granted tõ a c mpany for trading to 
the Caraccas, à permifſion "to the inhabitants of 
the Canary Iffands only excepted, who wefe al- 
lowed to ſend thither armually one r ip, 
whoſe cargo was entirely to conſiſt of th product 
of thoſe iſlands. In 1756, anothef company was 
erected for trading to Hiſpaniola and Porto Rica, 
and ſending annually ten fegiſter ſhips to the bay 
aof Honduras, and the ports of the province of 
Guatimala. Inet TOES 973 £m) A e nin 
Tux Portugueſe ſhips ſeldom frequent the other 
countries of Europe 1 the Levant, their voyages 
chiefly extending to the coaſts of Africa, particu- 
larly the gold coaſt, e 
to Brazil, and alſo purchaſe ſome gold and ivory. 
They likewiſe' trade to their Eaſt India colonies, 
of Goa, Diu, and Macao; but this trade, "tho? 
once very important, is now greatly declined. 
BRAZIL is however {till a plentiful treaſury to 
Portugal, and foreigners are entirely excluded 
from All commerce with that country. Vet the 
Portugueſe carry on a 'confiderable clandeſtine 
traffic with the Spaniards, which chiefly conſiſts 
in the exchange of gold and ſilver. The fleet 
which annually ſails to Brazil, goes and returns 
in ſeven or eight months, and when homeward 
bound is convoyed by ſome men of war which are 
ſent to meet it. Their ſhips from. Africa, or the 


Eaſt Indies, alſo return in companx. 

As the Portugueſe, like the Spaniards, may be 
conſidered as the factors of Europe, their trade is 
far from being of the advantage to the eountry 
that it might be. The” they want manufactures; 
that are required both for their own conſumption, 
and the ſupply” öf cheit colonies,” yet the ᷑xpor- 
tation of gold is prohibited by law, tho with — 
ö one 
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alone they can pay the balance due to other 
countries for thoſe manufactures. They have 
eyen behaved with the greateſt ingratitude to this 
nation. It was England, that with a. generoſity 
never paralleled, 8 unaſked, ſent them a 
ſupply, of corn money immediately after their 
ſul 7 helen ——. earthquake; and it was 
England that lately ſaved them from being con- 
quered by the Spaniards, and being obliged to fix 
he. ſeat of goverment. in — yet our mer- 
chants at Liſbon are now greatly oppreſſed, and 
inſtead of that favnur and indulgence they had 
the greateſt reaſon to expect, the laws are wreſted 
againſt them and the greateſt part of the commo- 
dities they want, are purchaſed of the French 
and Dutch, to the prejudice. of the Engliſh, to 
whom they owe their exiſtence as a nation. 
WIS hall conclude this article with, ſome ob- 
ſervations on the want of people in Spain, and 
- the. poverty of the inhabitants; two circumſtances 
which appear the more remarkable, as this coun- 
try might be expected to be both Wa god 
rich, ſince immenſe treaſures have been 2 
into it from abroad, and the ſtream of th, it 
might naturally be expected would attract the 
people of all the countries that want fig adyvan- 
"= 
"HE kingdom of Spain is faid to contain about 
ſeven millions and a half of inhabitants, but it 
. would ſupport above twice that number, was it 
properly cultivated. It is even ſaid, that in the 
time of the Goths and Moors, it contained betwee 
twenty and thirty millions of people. The uſu 
4 aſſigned for its now being ſo thinl inha- 
are, firſt, the, expulſion. of the doors; 
BY 2 — F. Anga the Pious took Seville from 


91 in the year, 1248, the, ſeveral N80 of 
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his Ki m contained 100,000: populous towns 
and: villages ;- and when: Ferdinand the Catholic 
reduced the kingdom of Granada, it conſiſted of 
5o fortified towns, beſides an infinite number of 
Amaller places, the greateſt part of which were 
aſterwards demoliſned. When Spain was thinned 
of its inhabitants by the expulſion of the Moors, 
it was ftill farther depapulated by the vaſt num- 
bers ſent into their American dominions, which 
have been a conſtant drain that has carried off the 
moſt. active and enterprizing part of the people. 
Other grand cauſes of the want of inhabitants is 
the decay of thoſe arts and manufactures, which 


formerly flouriſhed there, the heavy taxes of the 


people, and the number of the convents, by 
which it is faid, that no lefs than 200, ooo per- 


is no  teſs abba 5 
5 + it hath — ready intimated, that the coun- 
try is capable of — many millions more 
_thandtsprefent inhabitants in the greateſt plenty, 
uni prodigious: fums have been poured. in from 
America, Savala computes, that from the year 
149, when America was diſcovered, to the year 
1 2; about ſit thouſand millions of eight, in re- 
g and filver, have been imported into 

in, !excluſrve-of far greater fums unregiſtered, 
:bafides thoſe received by foreign merchants from 
- the-Spanifh dominions in America. It even ap- 
your that, one year: with another, Spain receives 

from her American colonies — fix 
- millions aof Pezos, or 


— el fta- 
rin computes, that all the coi . wrought 
- gold and ind ſitver in in Spain; including that belon lng 


ing to churches and private perſons, 
7 — An 
* ingenious 
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Angenious author obſerves, that . Hitherto the 
<< tide of wealth, which conſtantly flowed into 
Spain, ran thro' that kingdom like a haſty tor- 
rent, which, far from enriching the country, 
1 hurtied away with it all! — it found in 
its paſſage. No country in Europe has receiv- 

ec ed ſuch vaſt treaſures as Spain In no country 
* in Europe is ſeen ſo little money: for, from the 
* time that the Indies fell into the hands of Spain, 
<< the affairs of that monarchy: have been con- 
4 ſtantly going back ward. In America, their ſet- 
c tlements were carried on to that 
<6 gonius, and to thoſe maxims which prevailed 
in their government in Europe. No means of 
retaining their conqueſts, but by extirpati 
the people; no ſchemes for the advancement o 
trade; no attempts at the reformation of abuſes, 
«« which became venerable, in proportion 'to the 
* miſchiefb they had ſuffered by them; in govern- 
5+ ment, ranny z in religion, wtf WP 
monopoly. 

„ Wren the Spaniards ſound, to ion 

5 which was boundleſs, - that they ha joined A 
6 treaſure which was inexh ima; 
* gined there was nothing too vaſt for to 
* οοqpaſs. They embraced a- thoufand -projefts 
s at once; many of them noble ones in theory; 
hut to be executed with different 'inftruments 
„ in different parts of the word; and il at a 
ec vaſt expence of blood and treaſure. The wars, 
2c which. were the reſult. of theſe fchemes, and the 
4 Indies, which were to ſupport. them, were a 
«continual drain, which carried off their people, 
and deſtroybd all induſtty in choſe who remain- 
ed. The treaſure which flowed in every year 
i from the new world, found them in debt to 
i of the old; ſot to the reſt. of their 
| revenum 
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8 revenues they had fo to add that, which 
« is a great revenue itſelf, and the gteat ſupport 
of all the others, œconomy. On the — 
% an ill. OG, $0) ien finances at home; 

9 devouring uſury abroad, ſwallowed. up Heir 
<< treaſure, whilſt they: multiplied the occaſion 
«& for it. With the beſt ſcheming heads in Eu- 
< rope, they were eyery where outriyalled; with 
« brave and well-diſciplined troops, they were 
* almoſt always defeated; with the greateſt trea- 
« ſures, they were in want; and their armies 
were ill provided, and ill paid. Their friends 
60 exhauſted HD: by trade; their enemies by 
© plunder... ſaw new ſtates ariſe out of the 
cc fragments of 2 eir dominions; and new ma- 
s xitime powers ſtart up from the wrecks of their 
© navy. In ſhort, they provoked, troubled, and 
* enriched all Europe; and at laſt deſiſted through 
mere want of ſtrength, They were inactive, 
* but not quiet; and they were enervated as much 


40 their lazineſs, during this reſerve, as 
f 7 had been weakened before by their ill- 
8 judged. activity. At preſent, the politics of 
6 Spain, with regard to America, ſeem to be to 
10 preſerve South America, and particularly the 
& navigation of the South- Seas as much as poſ- 

4 ſible to themſelves; to deſtroy effectually the 


& con trade, and to En the Nn 
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1. NEW Parxcieuts of GxooRAPHY and 
INV NAVIOATTeN. In two Parts. Part I. 
Containing the Theory of the true Figute of the 
Earth, deduced from actual Menſuration, and ap- 
plied to a juſt Conſtruction of Maps and Charts 
for Land and Sea Uſe, exemplified in a new Geo- 
graphical Chart for Europe, and a large Sea Chart 
to ſeventy De of Latitude, Part. II. Con- 
taining a Table of meridional Parts, calculated 
for the Spheroid to every Minute of Latitude, from 
the Meaſure of a Degree at the Equator: Alſo, 
New Aſtronomical Principles of Navigation, By 
Benjamin Martin. Price 10s. 6d. half bound. 
2. The Law of NaTions;' or, Principles of 
the Law of Nature, applied to the Conduct and 
Affairs of Nations and Sovereigns. By M. de 
Vattel. A Work tending to diſplay the true In- 
tereſt of Powers, 1 Vol. 4to. Price 128. bound. 
3. LiIvxs of the ApmmaLs, and other. emi- 
nent BRITISH SEAMEN : Containing their perſo- 
nal Hiſtories, and a Detail of all their public Ser- 
vices: Including a new and accurate Naval Hiſ- 
tory, from the earlieſt Account of Time, and 
clearly proving, by a continued Series of Pacts 
our uninterrupted claim to, and Enjoyment. of, 
the Dominion of our Seas. Interfperſed/with ma- 
ny curious Paſſages relating to our Diſcoveries, 
Plantations, and Commerce. Supported through- 
out by Authorities. The whole carefully reviſed 
and corrected, with conſiderable Additions. By 
John Campbell, Eſq; The third Edition, in 
4 Vol. Price 11. 4s. 
4. PHILoSOPHIA BRITANNICA: O, A new 
and comprehenſive Syſtem of the Newtonian Phi- 
; | | loſophy, 


Phyſical, 3 ical, and Es 


Alſo a particular Aecount ofthe In entionꝗ B̃truc - 
ture, Improvein ut; and Uſes of all the Conäder 
able Inſtruments, A and Machines ; with 
new Calculations rel to their Nature, Power 
and Operation. The collected —_— — 
dized from all the . Authors, and 
Memoirs, to the IE: Year.” By B; 
The Second dition. In 3 Vol, Price — 
5. Musnun Rusrieün & Comiizxcraar: 
or Select Papers on Agriculture, Commerce; 
Arts and Manufactures. Drawn from Experience, 
and communicated by Gentlemen engaged in, theſe 
Purſuits. Reviſed: and digeſted by ſeveral Mem- 
bers of the Society for the Encouragement uf 
Arts, Manufactures and Commerce. 3 
Price il. 19s. bound. ase sr 

6. COOL OO AH Tabond of Swain 
Hs ron v, Sacred and Profane, Eccleſiaſtical and 
Civil, ſtom the Creation of the World to the 
Vear One thouſand ſeven hundred and forty- three; 
with a Preli Diſcourſe on the ſflort Me- 
i and a Catalogus of Books 

urpoſe; with ſome on 

Abbé Lenglet Dufrefnoy; In Two 

' from the laſt French Edition, 

and continued down to the Death of King Geo. II. 
Price 128. bound. 

7. The Eurants of Hanarbur: : — 
ing a clear Definition; and concife hiftorical Ac- 
count of that ancient; uſeful, and entertaining 
Science. The. Origin, Antiquity, and divers 
Kinds of Coats-of-Arms, /wittr their eſſential and 


integral Parts conſidered ſeparately. — 
orte 


mental Proofs and IIluſtrations of — 
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Books privied\for\J; Newbery. 
Sorto of -Eſcutcheone, Tinctures, Charges / ad 
Ornaments uſed for-Coitz-of-Arms,” The Marks 
whereby Beaters- of the fame Coat- of Arms are 
diſtiaguiſied from each Charges formed 
of Ocdinarica; Celeſtial Figures, Animals, Binde, 
Fiſhes, Vegrtables, Artificial and Chimérical Fi - 
gures. The Laws of Heraldry; F Direc- 
tions for Marſhaling Coats-of- Arms, and the 
Order of Precedency. | Embelliſhed with ſeveral 
fine Cuts, and twerity-four Copper - Plates, con- 
taining above five hundred different Examples of 
Eſcuscheons, Arms, &c. And interſperſed with 
— — Significatibn of 
the ſeveral Species of Birds, k Beaſts, | Fiſhes, &c. 
comprehended-in this Treatiſe. To which is an- 
mama ih Dictionary of hl A 
e Uſe of in Heraldry ar thony 
Porny, French-Maſter at Eton uc en Fries 
68. bound. 992 
8. The nner ennrura: Or, Com- 
pendious phi ictionary Containin 
a Deſcription of all the Empires, Kingdoms, 
States, Republics, Provinces, Cities, chief Towns, 
Forts, Fortreſſes, Caſtles, Citadels, Seas, Har- 
bouts, :Bays, Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, Capes, 
and Promantories in the known World ; World 5 together | 
with the Government, Policy, Cuſtoms, | 
ners, anfl Religion of the nhabitants., The 
Extent, Bounds, and natural Productions of each 
Country; and the Trade, Manufactures, and Cu- 
nioſities of the Cities and Towns; their .Longi+ 
tude, Latitude, Bearing and Diſtance in Engliſh 
Miles from remarkable Places z as alſo' the Sieges. 
they have undergone, and the Battles that have. 
been fought near them, down to the preſent Yeat. 


Including an authentic A of the Counties, 
— — 
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As alſo, the Villages, with the Fairs, the Days ox 
which they are kept, according to the New Style, 
as well as the Cattle, Goods, and Merchandizes 
that are ſold thereat, By R. Brookes, M. A. 
he en ;_-: EE CHI. 
9. FOREIGN; ES8AY8 on Agriculture and Arts. 
Conſiſting chiefly of the moſt curious Diſcoveries 
made in the ſeyeral Provinces of France, Ger- 
many, Flanders, Switzerland, &c, and commu- 
nicated by the Learned in thoſe Countries for the 
Improvement of 'Britiſh Huſbandry; with Obſer- 
vations by the Tranſlator. Price 6s. bound. 
10. The His rox of MECkLENBURGH, from 
the firſt Settlement of the Vandals in that Coun- 
try, to the preſent Time; including a Period of 
about three thouſand Vears. Price 5s, bound, 
II. MEmMoirs of **** commonly known' by 
the Name of - George P/almanazar ; a reputed Na- 
tive of Formoſa ; written by himſelf, in order to 
be publiſhed after his Death. Containing an Ac- 
count of his Education, Travels, Adventures, 
Connections, Literary Productions, and pre- 
tended Conyerſion from Heatheniſm to Chiſtia- 
nity.z which laſt, proved the Occaſion of his be- 
ing brought over into this Kingdom, and paſſing 
for a Proſelyte, and a Member of the Church of 
England. Price 58. bound. 3 
I. TheRAMBLER, in 4 Vol. Price 12s. bound. 
13. A New His rok of ExncLanD, from the 
Time of its firſt Invaſion by the Romans, fifty- 
four Years before the Birth of Chriſt, to the 
Preſent Time. r its ancient State 
under the Britohs, Romans, Saxons, and Danes. 
With a particular Account of each Reign, from 
the Norman ande in 1066, to the Year 1756. 
The whole divided into Nine Parts, containing 
the Grand Periods of the Hiſtory. * By an Eng-, 
Iſhman, In 4 Vol. Prige-32s. bound, © © 
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